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From an original painting by Pvt. C. 


THE DARK AND 
BLOODY GROUND 
‘Nature in the Raw”’—as portrayed 
by N. C. Wyeth, noted painter of 
the American Indian. . . inspired 
by the fierce cruelty of the savages 
whose knives and tomahawks 
caused the story of the Pioneer 
West to be written in blood. 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are wot present in Luckies Raw is Seldom Mild”—so these 
... the mildest cigarette fine tobaccos, after proper aging 
you ever smoked and mellowing, are then given 
, the benefit of that Lucky Strike 
purifying process, described by 
the words—“‘It’s toasted”. That's 
why folks in every city, town 
and hamlet say that Luckies are 
such mild cigarettes. 


E buy the finest, the very fin- 
est tobaccos in all the world 
—but that does not explain why 
folks everywhere regard Lucky 
Strike as the mildest cigarette. 


The fact is, we never overlook “It’s toasted 


the truth that “Nature in the That package of mild Luckies | 
| 
"Ifa man write a better book, preach «a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho be | 
build bis house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to bis door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of I ucky Strike? { 
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THE LEATHERNECK One 


THE GAZETTE. 


Total strength Marine Corps on July 31 
COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT—July 51 
Separations during August 


Appointments during August 
Total streneth on August 31 


ENLISTED—Total streneth July 31 
Separations during August 


Joinings during August 264 
Total strength August 15,823 
Total strength Marine Corps August 31 7.012 

THE Ut. 8S. MARINE CORPS COMMISSIONED THE U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED RECENT REENLISTMENTS 

ARMSTRONG, Lester P., at Washi » DB. C.. 
Major General Ben H. Fuller, The Major Gen- AUGUST 10, 193° 8-6-32, for MB. Geteniten — oe 

eral Commandant. First Sergeant Charles Hess—MB, Quantico, Va., ANDERSON, Allan C., at Washington, D. C., 
Major General John T. Myers, Assistant to to Haiti 8-29-32, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

The Major General Commandant First Sergeant Louis L. Walker—Haiti to MB, —s. Emory L.. at New York, N. Y., 
Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant NOB. Norfolk. Va -21-32, for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

and Inspector. Gunnery Sergeant Rudolph Kohs—MD. RR. BANNON. Charles G., at Guam, 7-9-32, for 
Brigadi +r General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- Wakefield. Mass.. to MB. NYd. Portsmouth. Va. Guam. 

termaster _ . Corporal Albert R. Coffey—-MB, Quantico. Va.. BRANDT, Chester P., at San Diego, Calif., 8-22- 
Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- to MB. NYd. Philadelphia. Pa 32. for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

master Corporal Joseph W. McGrath—MD, USS “Arkan- BURGESS, Ralph W.. at Quantico, Va., 8-26-32, 

sas.” to MB, NYd, New York, N. for MB, Quantico, Va. 
Officers last commissioned in the grades indi- BARNUM, Dean C., at Philadelphia, Pa., 8-24-32, 
cated: AUGUST 11, 1932. for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corporal Elbert E. Audirsch—MB, Washington, BONDI, James, at Haiti, 8-12-32, for Haiti. 
Col. Wm. P. Upshur. D. C.. to MB. NAS. Pensacola. Fla. BENGEL, Freddie T., at San Diego, Calif., 8-16- 
Lt. Col. Ross E. Rowell Corporal Marcus Robinson—MB, Parris Island, 32, for MCB, San Diego. Calif 
Major Charles I Murray S. C.. to MB. NYd. Charleston. S. C BUDA, John S., at Chicago. Ill., 8-19-32, for MB. 
Capt. Francis I. Penton Corporal Edward V. Seeser—MD. RR, Wakefield, Quantico, Va. 
Ist Lt. Robt. H. McDowell Mass.. to MD, USNH. Chelsea, Mass. BRANNOCK, Avant M.. at New York, N. Y., 8-18- 
32, for MB. NYd, New York. N. Y. 
Officers last te make number in the grades AUGUST 12. 1932 BEARROW, Raymond J., at Portland, Ore., 8-11- 
indicated: Sergeant Francis X. McCloskey—MB,. Parris 32, for Bremerton, Wash. 
Col. Wm. P. Upshur Island. S. C.. to MB. Quantico. Va. BASH, Lester D., at Bremerton. Wash., 8-8-32, 
Lt. Col. Ross E. Rowell Corporal Herman L. Bailey—MB, NOB. Norfolk. for MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash. 
Capt. Percy D. Cornell Va.., to MB. Quantico. Va. BYRD, Adam L.. at Philadelphia, Pa., 8-12-32, 
Ist Lt. Francis I. Fenton Corporal Herbert A. Conge—MB,. NOB. Norfolk. for MB, NYd. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ist Lt. Robt. H. McDowell Va.. to MB. NAD, Hingham, Mass. BOSWELL, Joseph O., at Pensacola, Fla., 8-9-32, 
for MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 
AUGUST 13. 1932 BASS, David P., Philadelphia, Pa., 8-8-32, for 
THE U. 8S. MARINE CORPS CHANGES Sergeant Nicolas F. Kluge—Nicaragua to MB, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
NAD, Iona Island, N. Y. BROCKWAY,. Richard L., at Bremerton, Wash., 

AUGUST 11. 132 7-22-32, for Shanghai, China. 

Colonel William P. Upshur, on 13% August de- AUGUST 15. 1932. BATES, Frank, at Bremerton, Wash., 8-2-32, for 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington. First Sergeant Wendell L. Frey—-MD, USS “Wy- MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash. 

D. C.. to the Army War College. Washington. omine.”’ to MB. NYd. Washineton. D. C BALMAS, Charles M., at Portsmouth, Va., 8-1-32, 

D. C.. to report on 15 August First Sergeant Robert L. Wilson—MB. NOB. for MB, NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 

Major Marion B. Humphrey, on 13 August de- Norfolk. Va.. to MD. USS ‘“‘Wyoming.” BATES, Cecil R., at Vallejo, Calif., 7-27-32, for 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps. Washington. Gunnery Sergeant Stephen Bochke—West Coast MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

D. C., to the Army War College. Washington, to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai. China. BEACH, Eugene P., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-28-32, 

D. C.. to report on 15 August Corporal John E. Cruse—MB, Washington. D. C.. for MB. NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ist Lt. John R. Lanigan, detached MD, USS to MB. NYd. Philadelphia, Pa COOK, John B., at San Diego, Calif., 8-24-32, 

California to MB. Norfolk NYd. Portsmouth, Corporal Manus S. Sigvaldsen—MB. Quantico. for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

Va.. via the USS “'Sirius.’* scheduled to sail from Va.. to MB, AS. San Diego. Calif COVAULT, Bert F., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 8-22-32, 

Mare Island, Calif.. on or about 22 Sept Corporal Laurence L. Tegney—MB,. Quantico. for MB. Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. Cyril W. Martyr, detached MB, Norfolk Va., to MB, NYd, Mare Island. Calif. COSLET, Hughie C., at Hawthorne, Nev., 8-16-32 

NYd. Portsmouth. Va.. to MB, NAD. St. Julien’s for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Creek. Va AUGUST 16. 1932 CLARK, Leslie C., at San Diego, Calif., 8-15-32, 
"nd Lt. John S. Letcher, detached MB, USS First Sergeant Oscar P. Olson—Nicaragua to for MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash. 
Oklahoma.’’ MB. Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va.. MB. Quantico, Va. CRAIG. Max W., at Hawthorne, Nev., 8-17-32, 

via the USS ‘Sirius.’ scheduled to sail from Mare Corporal Claude L. Holton—MB. NS. Olongapo. for MB, NYd, Phialdelphia, Pa. 

Island, Calif.. on or about 22 Sept P. I., to MD. AL. Peiping, China. COOK, Roland E.. at Chicago, Ill., 8-18-32, for 
“nd Lt. Harvey C. Tschirgi, detached MB, NYd, MB, Quantico, Va. 

Phila.. Pa.. to Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. AUGUST 17. 1932. CARLIN, Fayette A., at San Diego, Calif., 8-11- 

Sergeant Edward L. Tellson—West Coast to MB. 32, for MCB, San Diego. Calif. 

AUGUST 15. 1932 Washington. D. C CROW. Carl C., at Bremerton, Wash., 7-31-32 
Captain William J. Crosson. died on 10 August for MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash. 
Captain William F. Brown, detached MB, Parris AUGUST 18. 1932. CHAPIN, Thomas J., at Boston, Mass., 8-5-32, 

Island, S. C., to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- Sergeant George S. Taylor—MB. Quantico. Va.. for MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

mouth, Va to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai. China. CREECY. Milburn C., at Philadelphia, Pa., 7-28- 
Captain Edwin J. Mund, on 20) August detached Corporal Philip Lovetere—MB. Quantico, Va.. 32. for MB. NYd. Charleston, 8S. C. 

Recruiting District of Chicago. Chicago, Ill., to to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai. China. DANIELS, Wilbur W., at Bremerton, Wash., 8-16- 

the Quartermaster Corps Subsistence School, 32. for MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

Chicago, Ill.. to report on 2° August AUGUST 19. 1932. DEMPSEY, John P., at Quantico, Va., 8-21-32, 
‘nd Lt. Frederick L. Wieseman, on or about 2 Sergeant Major C. W. Harrmann—MD. CR. for MB, Quantico, Va. 

August detached MB. Quantico, Va. to MB, Criglersville, Va.. to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. DUNIS, Gust H., at San Diego, 8-15-32, for 

Parris Island, S. C., to report not later than 15 China. MCB, San Diego. Calif. 

September First Sergeant T. F. Dov;-di—MB. NOB, Norfolk, DAUN, Walter R., at Parris Island, S. C., 8-19-32, 

Va.. to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai. China. for MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill. 

AUGUST 18, 132 First Sergeant Wendell Frey—Orders modified DOYLE. Michael, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 8-16-32, 
Major John B. Sebree. detached MB. Quantico. to RS, NYd, Philadelphia. Pa. for MB, Quantico, Va. 

Va to First Battalion. First Marines. USS DEMPSEY, William G., at Norfolk, Va., 8-4-32, 

“Arkansas."’ to report not later than 2 Aug AUGUST 19. 1932. for MB. NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 

Captain James D. McLean, detailed an assistant First Sergeant George T. Green—MB. NYd. DOMIANE, Daniel A., at Norfolk, Va., 8-3-32, 
quartermaster. effective 4 Sept Boston. Mass.. to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. for MB, NOB, Norfolk, Va. 
Ist Lt. Thomas J. Kilcourse. retired as of 1 China. DYE. Donald A.. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 8-2-32, for 

Sept First Sergeant H. D. Hudson—MB. NAD. Fort MB, Quantico. Va. 

‘nd Lt. Forest C. Thompson, detached MB. NYd. Mifflin, Pa., to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai. China. DEAN, Claude W., at New Orleans, La., 7-26-32, 

Phila.. Pa.. to Naval Academy, Annapolis. Md First Sergeant J. J. McCullough—RS, NYd. for MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

The following named officers have been pro- Philadelphia, Pa.. to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. ECK. Charles F., at San Diego, Calif., 7-23-32, 
mot°d to the grades indicated China for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Captain Francis I. Fenton First Sergeant G. L. Owens—MB. Quantico, Va.. FORD. Harry S., at Puget Sound, Wash., 8-14-32, 
ist Lt. John H. Coffman to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. for MD. AL, Peiping, China. 
(Continued on page +) (Continued on page 3) (Continued on page 4) 
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BUILDERS 


by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation for 
the United States Navy, 
the U. S. S. Akron is the 
largest airship that has 
ever sailed the skies. The 
Akron is 785 feet long, has 
a maximum diameter of 
about 133 feet and has a 
helium gas capacity of 
6,500,000 cubic feet. 

It required executive 
genius and trained men to 
build this queen of the air, 
the U.S. S. Akron. 

And International Cor- 


respondence Schools, Th Shusiness leaders of today are 
through practical courses 
of instruction, helped train thea. C.S. students of yesterday 


U.S.S.AKRON IS 
A TRIUMPH OF 
STUDY AND SKILL 


many of the men respon- 
sible for the actual execution of this marvel- rraining is the keynote of achievement— 
ous engineering achievement. Among them and success. And success means larger pay 
are: Paul Richard Siegel, Arthur W. Seiver, checks! I. C. S. can provide the practical 
Walter P. Vaughn, A. H. Klesa, James L. training—thousands of successful men tes- 
Stewart, Harold C. Smith, G. D. Wells, tify—the success and increased income will 
M. L. Renner, Paul B. Smith, Donald J. be yours. A complete, illustrated booklet 
Dixon, EF. Baugher, FE. C. Drollinger, and about the Akron will be mailed free. 
many others. Just mail the coupon. 
“The Universal Univer BOX 5278-M, SCRANTON, PENN 
_ Without cost or obligation, please send me a coup of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full partic- + 
ulars about the subject before which | have marked X 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
) Architect © Telephone Work O Plumbing O Steam Pitting © Air Brakes 
© Architectural Draftsman O Mechanical Engineer O Heating O Ventilation © Train Operation 
© Building Estimating O Mechanical Draftsman © Sheet Metal Worker O Chemistry O Pharmacy 
) Woo rd Millworking 0 Machinist ) Toolmaker O Steam Engineer GO Coal Mining Engineer 
} Contractor and Builder O Patternmaker 0 Steam Electric Engineer O Navigation 
i ral Engineer O Pipefitter ) Tinsmith O Civil Engineer O Boilermaker 
1 Dr aftsm an O Bridge Engineer a Surveying and Mapping O Textile Overseer or Supt 
firin 0 >and Building Rrefrigeration O Cotton Manufacturing 
ric al En gineer man OR R. Locomotives O Woo'en Manufacturing 
{ ] ric Light ting oO Gas En ines O R. R. Section Foreman O Agriculture 
@) Wel fine Electric and Gas O Diesel Engines O Highway Engineering O Fruit Growing 
© Reading Shop Blueprints O Aviation Engines © R. R. Bridge and Building O Poultry Farming 
© Telegraph Engineer 0 Automobile Mechanic Foreman © Radio O Marine Engineer 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
© Business Management 0 C. P. Accountant © Business Correspondence O Railway Mail Clerk 
0 Office Mi anagement © Bookkeeping O Lettering Show Cards OQ Grade School Subjects 
© Ind al Management © Secretarial Work OQ Signs © High School Subjects 
Per | Management Spanish Stenography and Typing Col'ege Preparatory 
O Traf anagement 0 French 2 Complete Commercial O Illustrating 
Oo Accou ntancy 0 Salesmanship 0 Civil Service O Cartooning 
© Cost Accountant O Advertising © Mail Carrier © Lumber Dealer 
Name lddress 
City Stat Occupation 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal. Canada 
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U. 8. MARINE CORPS CHANGES | 


(Continued from page 1) 
AUGUST 22, 1932. 


Captain Campbell H. Brown. on “% Sept. de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va.. to MB, NS, Guantan- 
amo Bay, Cuba, via the USS “Kittery.” scheduled 
to sail from Norfolk, Va., on or about 7 Sept 

Ist Lt. David K. Claude, orders from MB, 
Quantico, Va.. to the Motor Transport School. 
Camp Holabird, Md., revoked Detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., for duty and to Naval Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., for treatment 

ist Lt. Hartnoll J. Withers, on 9 Sept. detached 
MD. Camp Rapidan, Crigiersville. Va., to the 
Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, Md., to 
report on 14 Sept 

ist Lt. Francis B. Loomis, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MD, NAS. Seattle, Wash 

Ist Lt. Leslie F. Narum, detached MD, NAS. 
Seattle, Wash., to First Battalion, First Marines. 
USS “‘Arkansas,”’ to report not later than 1 Sept 

Ist Lt. James M. Ranck, detached MB, NYd. 
Mare Island, Calif., to First Battalion, First Ma- 
rines, USS “Arkansas,"’ to report not later than 
1 Sept 

2nd Lt. Harold G. Newhart. detached MD, RS. 
DB, San Diego, Calif.. to First Battalion, First 
Marines, USS “Arkansas.’" to report not later 
than 1 Sept 


AUGUST 23, 1932. 

Captain Robert W. Winter, detached MCB, NOB. 
San Diego, Calif.. to First Battalion, First Ma- 
rines, USS ‘Arkansas,’ to report not later than 
27 Aug. 

Ist Lt. Robert S. Viall, detached MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif.. to First Battalion, First Marines, 
USS “Arkansas,.”’ to report not later than ‘; 
Aug. 

Ist Lt. Francis B. Loomis, orders from MCB. 
NOB, San Diego, Calif. to MD, NAS. Seattle, 
Wash., revoked. 

Ist Lt. Leslie F. Narum, orders from MD. NAS. 
Seattle, Wash., to First Battalion. First Marines, 
USS “Arkansas,”’ revoked 

Ist Lt. Nels H. Nelson. on “!) Sept. detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C.. 
to MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif.. via the USS 
“Chaumont,”’ scheduled to sail from Norfolk. Va.. 
on or about 4 Oct 

2nd Lt. Charles Popp. detached MCB. NOB, San 
Diego, Calif.. to MD. RS. DB. San Diego. Calif 


AUGUST “24. 1932. 

ist Lt. Lenard B. Crosswell. detached MB. NYd. 
New York, N. Y., to MD. RS, NYd. New York. 
N. 


Y. 

2nd Lt. Luther S. Moore. on or about “9 Aur 
detached MB, Quantico. Va.. to Asiatic Station 
via the USS “Chaumont.” scheduled to sail from 
Norfolk, Va., on or about 4 Oct 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Edward Kellison, detached MB. 
NMD, Yorktown, Va., to MB, Quantico. Va 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Theodore G. Laitsch. orders to 
MB, Parris Island, S. C., modified to MB, NMD. 
Yorktown, Va 


AUGUST 27. 1932. 

Captain Herman R. Anderson. orders to MCB. 
NOB, San Diego. Calif.. modified to MB. Puget 
Sound NYd,. Bremerton, Wash 

lst Lt. Charles G. Meints. detached First Brix 
Haiti, to the School of Transportation Engineer- 
ing, University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Mich. 
via the Sept. trip of the USS ‘Kittery 

2nd Lt. Henry R. Paige. detached MB. NYd. 
New York, N. Y.. to MD, USS “Indianapolis.” to 
report not later than | Oct. 

2nd Lt. Raymond P. Rutledge, died in an air- 
plane crash on 74 Aug. 


AUGUST 30, 1932. 

Captain James F. Moriarty, detached Fourth 
Reg. Shanghai. China. to American Legation. 
Peiping, China. 

ist Lt. Benjamin F. Kaiser. detached MB. Quan- 
tico, Va.. to MB, Parris Island, S. C 

2nd Lt. Wilson T. Dodge. orders from First 
Brig. Haiti. to MB. Parris Island, S. C.. modified 
to MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. Walker A. Reaves. on or about 4! Aus 
detached MD. RR. Wakefield. Mass.. to MB. NYd. 
New York, N. Y. 

Chf. P. Clk. Allan A. Zarracina, detached MB. 
NYd, Cavite. P. I.. to Dept. of the Pacific via th 
USS “Henderson.” scheduled to sail from Manila. 
P. I., on or about 13 Sept 


AUGUST 31, 1932. 

Major Maurice S. Berry. on or about “8 Sept 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to Asiatic Station 
via the USS “Chaumont,"’ scheduled to sail from 
Norfolk, Va.. on or about 4 Oct 

Captain Hu H. Phipps. on or about %8 Sept 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washine- 
ton, D. C.. to Asiatic Station via the USS “Chau- 
mont,”’ scheduled to sail from Norfolk, Va.. on or 
about 4 Oct. 

Captain John A. Tebbs, on or about 2&8 Sept 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 


THE I§ATHERNECK 


D. C., to Asiatic Station via the USS “‘Chaumont,” 
scheduled to sail from Norfolk. Va.. on or about 
4 Oct 


Captain Richard H. Schubert. on or about 28 
Sept. detached MB. Quantico, Va., to Asiatic 
Station via the USS “Chaumont.” scheduled to 
sail from Norfolk, Va.. on or about 4 Oct 

tnd Lt. Cornelius P. Van Ness. on or about 
"7 Sept. detached MB. NYd. New York. N. Y., to 
Asiatic Station via the USS Chaumont, 
scheduled to sail from Norfolk, Va.. on or about 
Oct 

“tnd Lt. Donald M. Weller. detached MB. Nor- 
folk NYd. Portsmouth. Va to First Battalion. 
First Marines, USS “Arkansas 

“nd Lt. Samuel S. Yeaton, on or about 27 Sept 


detached NA, Annapolis. Md.. to Asiatic Station 
via the USS “Chaumont scheduled to sail from 
Norfolk. Va., on or about 4 Oct 


Chf. Mar. Gnr. William T. Crawfurd n or 
about 28 Sept. detached MB. Quantic». Va., to 
Asiatic Station via he USS Chaumont,.’ 
scheduled to sail from Norfok. Va.. on or about 
4 Oct 


SEPTEMBER 1. 182 

Captain James P. Schwerin. assigned to duty 
at MCB. NOB, San Diego. Calif 

ist Lt. Roy M. Gulick. order from MD. Camp 


Rapidan, Criglersville. Va to MB, Quantico, 
Va.., modified to MB, NYd, New York. N 

Ist Lt. Merrill B. Twining. on or about 28 
Sept. detached Office of the Judge Advocate 
General, Navy Dept.. Washineton, D. C., to MB. 
NYd. Pearl Harbor. T. H.. via the USS “‘Chau- 
mont."’ scheduled to sail from Norfolk, Va.. on or 


about 4 Oct 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Norman Rainier. on or about 
"8 Sept. detached MB. Quantico. Va.. to Asiatic 
Station via the USS “‘Chaumont scheduled to 
sail from Norfolk. Va., on or about 4 Oct 

Qm. Clk. Oswald Bvosseau, on or about 27 Sept 
detached MB, Parris Island. S. C.. to Asiatic Sta- 
tion via the USS “Chaumont.”’ scheduled to sail 
from Norfolk, Va.. on or about 4 Oct 


SEPTEMBER 1932 

ist Lt. Francis J. McQuillen. detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NTS, Newport, R. I. 

"nd Lt. Robert S. Brown. on or about 22 Sept 
detached MB. NAS. Lakehurst. N. J.. to NAS. 
NOB, Norfolk. Va.. to report not later than ‘8 
Sept. 

“nd Lt. Harlen C. Cooper. on or about 22 Sept 
detached MB. NTS. Newport. R. I.. to NAS, NOB. 
Norfolk. Va.. to report not later than 8 Sept 

“nd Lt. Harry C. Lang. on or about 22 Sept 
detached MB. NTS. Newport. R. I. to NAS, NOB. 
Norfolk. Va.. to .report not later than %S8 Sept 

“nd Lt. Henry T. Elrod. on or about 22 Sept 
detached MB, Quantico, Va.. to NAS, NOB, Nor- 
folk, Va.. to report not later than 28 Sept 

“nd Lt. Harry S. Leon. on or about 22 Sept. 
detached MB. NYd. Boston. Mass.. to NAS, NOB. 
Norfolk. Va., to report not later than 28 Sept 

2nd Lt. Paul W. Russell, on or about 22 Sept 
detached MB, NYd. Portsmouth, N. H.. to NAS. 
NOB. Norfolk. Va.. to report not later than “28 
Sept 


SEPTEMBER 

Captain Hu H. Phipps. detailed as an Assistant 
Quartermaster, effective 6 Sept 

ist Lt. Robert H. McDowell. Promoted a first 
lieutenant on % Sept. to rank from 1 S>pt., 1932. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Fletcher B. Crugar, promoted a 
chief quartermaster clerk on 30 Aug. to rank from 
1 July. 1932 


ATTEN---TION! 


Marines travel 
more in one cruise 
than the average 
traveling  sales- 
man travels in a 
lifetime. Totty’s 
Trunks and Bags 
are constructed 
to withstand the 
hard knocks of transport, rickshaw, 
train, or push-cart. They are as 
strong as the average Leatherneck, 
and as stylish as a fashion mart. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 
Specify 


Totty Trunk & BagCo. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


Three 


The following named officers have been assigned 
to the stations indicated: 

To Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China: 
Lt.-Col. Harold F. Wirgman. 
Major John L. Doxey. 

Captain Sherman L. Zea. 
Captain Charles N. Muldrow. 
Captain Morton A. Richal 

Ist Lt. Richard Fagan 

“nd Lt. Robert L. McKee 

‘nd Lt. Donovan D. Sult. 

‘nd Lt. Edmund B. Games 

‘nd Lt. Edward J. Dillon 

“nd Lt. Charles R. Jones. 

2nd Lt. Samuel G. Taxis. 

“nd Lt. Robert H. Williams. 
2nd Lt. Bankson T. Holcomb, Jr. 
2nd Lt. Walfried H. Fromhold. 
To MD, AL, Peiping. China: 
Captain Erwin Mehlinger. 

Ist Lt. Charles G. Wadbrook. 
To MB. NYd, Cavite, P. I. 

2nd Lt. Billy W. King. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1932. 

Captain Edward S. Shaw, detached MB, NS, 
Guantanamo Bay. Cuba, to MB, Norfolk NYd, 
Portsmouth, Va., for duty and to Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, for treatment, via the first available 
Government conveyance. 

Captain Leslie G. Wayt, assigned to duty with 
the Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

ist Lt. James E. Kerr, assigned to duty with 
the Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

ist Lt. St. Julien R. Marshall, on 17 Sept, 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 

C., to duty and postgraduate instruction in 
law at Harvard University Law School. 

Ist Lt. Guy B. Beatty, assigned to duty at MB, 
NYd, Cavite, P. I. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 
(Continued from page 1) 


First Sergeant William White—MB. NAD, Iona 
Island, N. Y., to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai, 
China. 

Gunnery Sergeant C. E. Chambers—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Gunnery Sergeant J. E. Hill—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Gunnery Sergeant Rudolph Kohs—MB, NOB, 
Norfolk. Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. 
China. 

Gunnery Sergeant O. E. Mictzell—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 


AUGUST 20, 1932. 

First Sergeant Leonard Curcey—-MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Gunnery Sergeant C. E. Chambers—Orders to 
Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China, revoked. 

Gunnery Sergeant J. B. Cook—-MCB, NOB. 
San Diego, Calif., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, 
China. 

Sergeant Simonas Zlibinas—MB, Quantico, Va.. 
to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 


AUGUST 22, 1932. 
Master Technical Sergeant Samue Rhinesmith— 
MB, Quantico, Va., to Haiti. 
Sergeant Frank C. Cadenhead—-MB, NYd, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 
Corporal James E. Dickerson—MB, NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. 
Corporal Aloysius W. Murphy—MB, NYd, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to MB, NS, New Orleans, La. 


AUGUST 23, 1932. 

Staff Sergeant Waller W. Kerr—MB, NYd, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Alban C. Willingham—aAS, Nicaragus, 
to MB, AS, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Harry M. McAvoy—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Corporal William M. Perkins—-MB, NAD, Iona 
Island, N. Y., to MB, Washington, D. C. 


AUGUST 24, 1932. 

First Sergeant Joseph A. Inferrera—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Gunnery Sergeant William G. Huntléy—MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. 
China. 

Corporal Stephen Banashek—-MB, NAS, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to MB, NAD, Iona Island, N. Y. 

Corporal Frank J. Dembroski—MB, NAD, Dover, 
N. J., to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal Badon Jackson—-MB, Quantico, Va., to 
Fourth Regiment, Shanghai. China. 


AUGUST 25, 1932. 
Sergeant Major William W. Harrmann—MD, 
USS “Salt Lake City,” to MB, Quantico, Va. 
Gunnery Sergeant Lester V. Henson—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corporal Sherman W. Dodrill—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, NOP, So. Charleston, W. Va. 
Corporal Dale Vincent—MB, NYd, Washington, 
D. C., to Haiti. 
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Four 


AUGUST 26, 193° 

Sergeant Wilford D. Fields—Haiti to MB, NYd 
Charleston, S. C 

Sergeant William Nielsen—-MB. Quantico, Va 
to Fourth Regiment. Shanghai. China 

Corporal Hillery A. Schillinge—MB, NP. Ports- 
mouth. N. H.. to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai 
China 


AUGUST 27. 10:2 
Sergeant Herman J. Elliott—Nicaragua to Haiti 
Sergeant Archie D. Shawen—Haiti to MB. NPF 

Indian Head, Md 
Corporal Norman H. Jungers—West 

MB, Parris Island. S. C 


Coast to 


AUGUST 2. 1932 

First Sergeant Arthur E. Abbott--MB, Quan- 
tico, Va.. to MB. Parris Island. S. C 

Sergeant Lawrence Frucci—Nicaragua to MB 
Parris Island, 8S. C 


AUGUST 30, 195° 
Staff Sergeant Nicolo F. Lopardo—MB. Quan- 
tico, Va.. to MB, NYd,. New York. N. ¥ 
Staff Sergeant Fred Kelsey—-MB, NYd, New 
York. N. Y¥.. to MB, Quantico. Va 
Sergeant William A. Easterling—-MB, Quantico 
. to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass 
bg George N. Cloniger—MB, NOB. Nor- 
folk, Va., to Haiti 
Corporal Henry K. Dykstra—-West Coast 
MB, NTS. Great Lakes, Tl 


to 


UST 31. 1932 
eo Leon M. Ellis—MB, NOB. Norfolk 
Va., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Corporal Raymond F. Paradis 
China, to MD. USS “Houston 

Corporal Isaac W. Shoemak 
Pacific to East Coast 

Corporal Lioyd D Watson—Department 

c to MB, Quantico. Va 
Floyd Wright—MB. NYd. Mare Island, 
Calif.. to MB, NS. New Orleans, La 


MD. AL, Peipine 
Department of 


of 


SEPTEMBER 1. 192 
Corporal F. T. P. Michaelis—MB, NOB Ports- 


mouth, Va., to MB, NAD. Hingham ‘Mass 
Corporal Calvin C. Watters—MD, USS “Arkan- 
sas." to East Coast 


SEPTEMBER 2, 195° 
Corporal Isaac W. Shoemake—MB., NOB, Nor- 


folk, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va 


SEPTEMBER 3, 132 

ist Sergeant Nathan I. Welshhans 
NYd, Portsmouth. Va.. to MB, NYd 
Pa. 
Corporal Daniel C. Killian—MB, NYd Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to MB, Parris Island, S. C 


MB. Norfolk 
Philadelphia. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 
Corporal Ivan M. Hopkins—MB. NS, Pear! 
Harbor. T. H., to 4th Regiment, Shanghai China 
SEPTEMBER 7. 
Corporal Norman R. Clark—MB. NPF. Indian 
Head. Md.. to Ist Brigade. Port au Prince, Haiti 


Corporal Thomas Balabam—Ist Bn., Ist Ma- 
rines, to MB. Quantico. Va 

Corporal Francis V. Downey—West 
MB, Guam. M. I 


SEPTEMBER 
Gy.-Set. James G lalock—-MD. USS 
ampton” to MCB. NOB, San Diego, Calif 
Ist Sergeant Clyde T. Brannon-—-MD, Ft. Eustis, 
Va., to MB, Parris Island, S. C 


SEPTEMBER 195° 

Sergeant Earl Van Houten—-MB. Washington, D 
C., to MB. NAD. Hingham. Mass 

Corporal Albert S. O'Neil—-MD,. USS ‘Missis- 
sippi’’ to MCB, NOB. San Diego, Calif 


Coast to 


North- 


(Continued from page 1) 


RECENT REENLISTMENTS | 


PORET. Louis K.. at Vallejo. Calif F-IWR-32, 
for MB. NYd. Mare Island. Calif 

PRANK. Festdon F.. at Philadelphia, Pa.. 8-1-5" 
for MB, NYd. Philadelphia. Pa 

FARMER, Sidney L.. at New Orleans. La 8-11- 
32. for MB. NOB, New Orilear La 

PARLEY. William T.. at San Diego, Calif., &-!I- 
32. for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

GORDON, Charles C.. at MB. Quantico, Va.. 8-"s- 
32. for MB. Quantico, Va 

GLASSETT. Charles H.. Jr.. at Norfolk, Va., 8-15- 
32. for MB. NOB. Norfolk. Va 

GOLDENSTEIN. Jurgen. at Quantico, Va.. 
for MB. Quantico, Va 

GUSTA. Joseph F at Boston. Mass 7-31-32 
for MB. Parris Island. S. C 

HALPIN. Alfred V.. at New York. N. Y.. 8-50 
for MB, NYd, New York. N. Y¥ 

HARVEY. Jacob E.. at San Calif., §-18-5" 
for MCB. San Diego. Cali! 

HOUGH. John J.. at Quantico, Va.. S-Ifi-", for 
MB, Quantico, Va 
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HENDERSON. Norman G., at Nicaragua, 7-7-32. 
for Nicaragua 
HANSEN, Verner, at Ft. Mifflin, Pa., 8-8-32, for 


HUNTER, George C.. at Vallejo, Calif., 
for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif 

HACKMAN, Clifford R., at Shanghai, China, 7- 
14-32. for 4th Marines. Shanghai, China. 

HARDY. Joseph B., at Hawthorne, Nev., 7-29-32, 
for MB. NYd. Mare Island, Calif 

HOUSER. Sydney F., at Savannah, Ga., 8-2-3". 
for West Coast 

GOODSON, Alvin R., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 7-27-32, 
for MB, NOP, S. Charleston, W. Va 

AOVARD,. Carl A.. at Chicago, Ill., 7-26-32, for 
MB. Quantico, Va 

JACISIN, William J.. at Philadelphia, Pa., 8-20- 
i‘, for MD, AL. Peiping., China 

JAMES. Charlie A., at U. S. S. “West Virginia." 
8-16-32, for U. S. S. “West Virginia.” 

JOHNSON, Carl F., at Iona Island, N. Y., 8-11- 
32. for MB. NAD. Iona Island, N 

JACOWSKI. Charles F.. at Quantico, Va., 8-7-32. 
for MB. Quantico, Va 

JULIUS, Edward P.. at Los Angeles, Calif., 8-1-32, 
for MCB, San Diego. Calif 

JOHNSON, Robert H.. at Vallejo, Calif., 7-25-32, 
for MB. NYd, Mare Island, Calif 

JOHNSON, Lawrence A.. at Washington, D. C., 
7-0-3", for MB, Washington, D 

KINDER, Leonard S., at Philadelphia, Pa., 8-19- 
‘2. for RD. Philadelphia. Pa 

KING, Plummer W., at San Francisco. Calif.. &8- 
10-3", for MCB. San Diego, Calif 

KEMP, Winfred, at Washington, D. C., 8-13-32, 
for MB. Washington, D. C 

KRAH. Joseph E., at Washington, D. C., 8-15-32, 
for MB. Washington. D. C 

KUBIT. John. at Vallejo, Calif.. 7-28-32. for 
MB. NYd. Mare Island, Calif 

KRONJAEGER, Karl H., at Pittsburgh. Pa., 7-27- 
‘t, for MB, Quantico, Va 

LOWERY. Henry, at Parris Island, S. C., 8-22-32, 
for MB. NAD, Dover. N. J 

LEWIS. William C., at Nicaragua, 7-2-32, for 
Nicaragua 

LA VOY. Lawrence L., at Boston, Mass., 8-13-32, 
for MB, NYd. Boston, Mass 

LOFLAND. Boyd L., at San Diego, Calif., 8-4-32, 
for MCB. San Diego, Calif 

LOGSDON, Victor L., at Washington, D. C., 8-8- 


32, for MB, Washington, D 


FOR 


WHITE BELTS 


Nothing Takes Its Place 


“Imitated but— 
never duplicated” 


KNOMARK SHOE PRODUCTS CO. 
155 Quincy Street 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


LUBBESMEYER, Lawrence F., at Hawthorne, Nev., 
7-2 for MB. NAD, Hawthorne, Nev 

LENNON, James A.. at U. S. S. “Reina Merce- 
des." 7-30-32, for U. S. S. “Reina Mercedes." 

MINK, Joe B.. at San Diego, Calif., 8-24-32, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif 

MANUS. Harry A., at Washington. D. C., 8-24-32, 
for MB. Washington. D. C 

MOORE, Julius L.. at Yorktown, Va., 8-23-32, for 
MB. NMD. Yorktown. Va 

MAU, Frederick, at Chicago, Ill., 8-22-32, for 
MB. Quantico. Va 

MacCRONE, Charles A.. at Quantico, Va., 8-22-3:, 
for MB. Quantico, Va 

MITCHELI James F.. Jr.. at Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
for MB, Quantico. Va 

MUNN, James E.. at New York. N. Y., 8-16-32, 
for MB. NYd. New York. N. Y¥ 

MIDDLESWART. William W.. at Chicago. 
S-11-3°. for MB. Quantico. Va 

McKINLEY. Rufus W.. at San Diego. Calif., 8-5- 
for MCB. San Diego, Calif 

MANNING. Dyer. at Los Angeles, Calif., 8-1-3%, 
for MCB. San Diego, Calif 

MILLER, Clarence H.. at San Diego. Calif., 7-2- 
it, for MCB. San Diego, Calif. 
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McBEE, Lance T., at Newport. R. I., 8-1-32, for 
MB, NTS. Newport, R. I 

NOLAN. George M., at Peiping, China, 7-18-32, 
for MD, AL. Peiping, China. 

NEWMAN, Frank E., at Quantico, Va., 8-8-32, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

NICHOL, Glenn R., at Parris Island, S. C., 8-5- 
32. for MB. Parris Island, S. C 

NEASON, Andy L.. at New York. N. Y., 7-31-32, 
for MB, NYd, New York, N. ¥ 

O'BRIEN, Edward F., at Boston, Mass., 8-25-32, 
for MB, NYd. Boston, Mass. 

O’QUINN, Allie E., at Macon, Ga., 8-4-2, for 
China 

PAISLEY, Perry E., at Nicaragua, 4-(j-32, for 
Nicaragua. 

PAUL, Frank G., at Long Beach, Cauf.. 8-11-32, 
for MCB, San Diego. Calif 

PUUMALA, Walfred U., at Norfolk. Va., 8-{-32,. 
for MB, NYd,. Portsmouth, Va. 

PARRETT, Glenn J., at San Diego, Calif., 8-4-32, 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

PETERS, John H., at Portland, Ore., 8-1-32, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif 

ROONEY, Francis J., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 8-13-32, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

REYNOLDS, Robert B., at San Diego. Calif., 8-8- 
32, for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif 

REAMY, John S., at San Diego, Calif., 8-4-32. 
for MB, Quantico. Va 

REED, Maxon L., at Vallejo. Calif., 8-6-2, for 
MB, NYd. Mare Island, Calif. 

REED, Oral A., at Washington, D. C., &8-1-32, 
for MB, NYd, Washington. D. C 

SADOFF, Nathan N., at Washington. D. C., 8-29- 
32, for MB. Washington. D. C 

SAWDY. Earl R., at Vallejo, Calif.. 8-22-32, for 
MB, NYd. Mare Island. Calif 

STEVENSON. Eugene, at Boston, Mass., 8-2%3-32, 
for MB. NYd, New York. N. Y. 

SMITH, Orie N., at Quantico, Va., &%-"4-32, for 
MB, Quantico, Va 

SPART. Gust. at Nicaragua, 7-25-i'2. for Nica- 
ragua. 

SPRY, Floyd W.. at San Francisco, Calif., %-10- 
32, for MCB, San Diego. Calif 

SMITH, Gordon M., at Bremerton, Wasb., 8-6-32, 
for MB, Puget Sound NYd. Bremerton, Wash. 

SPROULS,. Theodore M., at Los Angeles, Calif.. 
8-1-32. for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

STEMPEL, Joseph, at Washinzgtoa, D. 8-3-2. 
for Hq. MC, Washington. D. C. 

SMITH, William, at Norfolk, Va., 8-1-3". for MB, 
Portsmouth. Va. 

TURNER, Herschell, at Bremerton. Wash., 8-17- 
32. for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

TURGEON, George E., at San Diego, Calif.. 8-10- 
32. for MCB, San Diego. Calif. 

THOMPSON, Lester O., at Hingham. Mass., 8-15- 
32, for MB, NAD, Hingham, Mass 

TWOHEY. Harris F., at Newport, R. 8-15-32. 
for MB. NTS. Newport. R. I 

THRELKELD, Norval “H.” at San Diego, Calif., 
8-4-32, for MCB. San Diego, Calif 

THREATT, George F., at Philadelphia, Pa., 8-11- 
32. for MB, NYd,. Charleston, S. C. 

THOMPSON, Leon “E,” at Washington, D. C., 
8-09-32, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

TALLEY. George S., at Vallejo, Calif., 8-1-32. 
for MB, NYd, Mare Island. Calif. 

TAYLOR, Roy, at Long Beach, Calif., 8-3-32. for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

TRIBBLE. Nicholas K., at Washington, D. C.. 
7-30-32. for MB. Washington, D. C. 

VAN, Frenk J.. at Nicaragua, 7-17-32, for Nica- 
ragua. 

VARGO, Peter, at San Diego, Calif.. 8-1-3832, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif 

WILKINS, Ford E., at Philadelphia. Pa., 8-9-32. 
for MB, NYd, Philadelphia. Pa. 

WARREN. Jefferson A.. at Macon. Ga., 8-5-32, 
for MB. NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

WILLIAMS, Calvin A., at Chicago. Ill., 8-5-32, for 
MB, Quatico, Va 

WALTZ, Arthur E.. at Los Angeles. Calif., 8-1- 
32, for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

WINTERS, George. at Parris Island, S. C., -%- 
32, for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

WALKER, Russell. at Portsmouth, Va... 8-2-3", 
for Shanghai. China. 

WALKER, William W.. at Norfolk. Va., 8-2-3". 
for Shanghai. China 


PROMOTIONS 


FIRST SERGEANTS John E. Caffrey—to Quar- 
termaster Sergeant. 
Charles A. Lockwood—to Sergeant Major. 
GUNNERY SERGEANT Jack Davis—to First Ser- 


geant 
SUPPLY SERGEANT Charles Sciler—to Quarter- 
master Sergeant. 
SERGEANTS Francis E. Arland, Sr—to Staff 
Sergeant 
Malcolm C. Black—to First Sergeant. 
James W. Huey—to First Sergeant 
Thomas J. Maguire—to Gunnery Sergeant 
John Nelson—to First Sergeant 
Clive Oates—to Gunnery Sergeazat 
Frank H. Rentfrow—to Gunnery Sergeant. 
William White—to First Sergeant 
CORPORALS Lawrence B. Akin—-to Sergeant. 
Homer A. Beck—to Sergeant 
Vernal Cagle—to Sergeant 
Robert E. Coddington—to Sergeant 
Robert W. Cotterman—to Sergeant. 
Doyle A. Davis—to Sergeant. 
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Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE £5 £7 410 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50. Pencils to match, $2.00 to $5.00 
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He offered $5 () 


to buy the pen 


right out of 
Geo. S. Parker’s pocket 
Yes, an actual incident 


A wealthy traveler made this offer to Geo. S. 
Parker. ‘Keep your fifty dollars,"’ said Mr. Parker, 
“you can duplicate my personal pen for only $5, 
$7, or $10, for every Parker Duofold is as good as 
the best.”’ 

Each contains a miracle point, that writes with 

Pressureless Touch—as easily as you breathe. 
Use the same Parker two ways: Only a few of Parker's master pensmiths know 
As a Pocket Pen—converted 
oe Dheek how we produce this super Duofold point. Those 
who make it are pledged to secrecy and work in a 
locked room, for this is Parker's 47th improvement. 

Even the Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at $5 
bring you 22% to 69% more ink capacity than 
some pens priced 50% higher. And not another 
make can give Parker's streamlined style in jewel- 
like color range, Invisible Filler, and patented 
Clip that holds the Pen or Pencil low and un- 
exposed in the pocket. 

Soap to the nearest pen counter and compare 
the Duofold with any other pen regardless of 

rice. Such comparisons have made Parker Duo- 
old the world’s largest seller. 6s 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Y Save the Price of a Desk Set Pen 


James A. Harris—to Sergeant. 
Nick James—to Sergeant 
George Jones—to Sergeant 
Daniel B. Kidd—to Sergeant. 
John D. Kurner—to Sergeant. 
Norman J. Michels—to Sergeant. 
Luther V. Raynes—to Sergeant. 
Walter G. Renaud—to Sergeant. 
Charles Siegel—to Sergeant 
Walter R. Sonnenberg—to Sergeant. 
Chester C. Stark—to Sergeant. 
Charley Stearmer—to Sergeant. 
Joseph Walter—to Sergeant. 
Russell C. White—to Serseant. 


PRIVATES FIRST CLASS Warren K. Beaugard- 
to Corporal. 

Fred L. Bobell—to Corporal. 
Ray K. Bryan—to Corporal. 
Alphonso Carbone—to Corporal. 
John H. Carson—to Corporal. 
Lloyd S. Coates—to Corporal. 
Vernon G. Davis—to Corporal. 
William E. Drummond—to Corporal. 
Charles W. A. Edwards—to Corporal. 
James T. Elliott—to Cvorporal. 
Carl W. Feback—to Corporal. 
Charles B. Flack, Jr.—to Corporal. 
Lloyd A, Frager—to Corporal. 
Joseph ‘Fraziér—to Corporal. 
Richard E. Garym—to Corporal. 
Alex Giddens—to Corporal. 
Edward B. Green—to Corporal. 
Preson M. Greene—to Corporal. 
John W. Jamison—to Corporal. 
Virgil Jennings—to Sergeant 
Albert H. Jones—to Corporal. 
Marvin J. Lovell—to Corporal. 
Claud J. McAlpin—to Corporal. 
Earl P. McBride-—to Corporal. 
John J. McGary—to Corporal. 
Paul M. Metzger—to Corporal. 
Luther T. Moody—to Corporal. 
Ottis B. Neal—to Corporal. 
Frank Parks—to Corporal 
Hubert L. Pilgrim—to Corporal. 
Truman A. Pratt—to Corporal. 
Leo J. Reedy—to Sergeant 
George A. Rennacker—to Corpo-e! 
John C. Schmitt—to Corporal. 
James B. Shimel—to Corporal. 
Curtis L. Smith—to Corporel 
Clyde I. Wheeler—to Corporal 
John M. White—to Corporal. 
John J. Whittington—to Corporal. 
Ernest H. Ziegler—to Corporal. 


.PRIVATES Orville L. Browning—to Corporal. leave Tsingtao about 6 Sept., arrive Mare Island 


Donald H. Hooper—to Corporal. 5 October. 

Melvin H. Long—to Corporal. SALINAS—At Boston Yard. Will leave Boston 
Norman H. Milstead—to Corporal. 14 Sept.; arrive Beaumont 24 Sept., leave 26 
Lyle F. Penick—to Corporal. Sept.; arrive Hampton Roads—Yorktown Area 4 
Ray Purdum—to Corporal. October. 


SAPELO—Operating with Base Force. Arrived 
San Diego 20 August. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Puget Sound 22 August. Will 
leave Puget Sound 3 Sept., arrive Mare Island 
Sept.. 15 Sept.: arrive San Pedro 16 Sept., 
eave 17 Sept.: arrive San Diego 18 Sept., leave 
NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 22 Sept.; arrive Corinto 1 Oct., leave 1 Oct.; 
arrive Canal Zone 4 Oct., leave 6 Oct.; arrive 
Guantanamo 9 Oct., leave 9 Oct.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 13 Oct., leave 24 Oct.; arrive Philadelphia 
25 Oct., leave 30 Oct.;: arrive New York 1 Nov., 
leave 7 Nov.: arrive Boston & November. 

VEGA—Arrived Philadelphia Yard 30 August. 


Wayne H. Rives—to Corporal. 
Isadore Schneider—to Corporal. 
John L. Trapp—to Corporal. 


CHAUMONT—Arrived Boston 28 August. Will 
depart Boston 28 September, arrive Hampton 
Roads 30 Sept., leave 4 Oct.; arrive Canal Zone 
11 Oct., leave 13 Oct.; arrive Corinto 15 Oct., 
leave 15 Oct.; arrive San Diego 2:3 Oct., leave ‘4 


Oct.: arrive San Pedro 25 Oct., leave 26 Oct.; Will leave 7 Sept.; arrive Hampton Roads 8 Sept., 
arrive Mare Island 27 Oct., leave 10 Nov.; arrive leave 19 Sept.: arrive Guantanamo 23 Sept., leave 
Honolulu 17 Nov., leave 18 Nov.; arrive Guam °3 Sept.: arrive Canal Zone 26 Sept leave 28 
29 Nov., leave 30 Nov.: arrive Manila 5 Dec.. Sept.: arrive Corinto 1 Oct.. leave 1 Oct.: arrive 
leave 5 Jan.; arrive Guam 10 Jan., leave 11 Jan.: San Diego 10 Oct. leave 18 Oct.: arrive San 
—— Sa 20 Jan., leave 21 Jan.; arrive Pedro 13 Oct., leave 17 Oct.; arrive Mare Island 
Mare Island 28 January. 18 Oct., leave 28 Oct.: arrive Puget Sound 31 
HENDERSON—Sailed Honolulu 20 August for October. 


Guam. Due Guam 2 September, leave 3 Sept.: 
arrive Manila 9 Sept., leave 10 Sept.: arrive 
Guam 16 Oct., leave 17 Oct.; arrive Honolulu 8 
Oct., leave 29 Oct.; arrive San Francisco 7 Nov. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 3 August. 
Will leave Hampton Roads 7 Sept. for the West 
Indies on the following itinerary: arrive Guan- 
tanamo 12 Sept.. leave 1:4 Sept.: arrive Port 
au Prince 14 Sept., leave 15 Sept.: arrive Cape 
Haitien 16 Sept., leave 17 Sept.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 22 September. 

NITRO—Arrived San Pedro #31 August Will 


Headquarters Bulletin 


The following are extracts from Headquarters 
Bulletin No. 83, dated August 15, 1932. 


COLLECTION AGENCIES 


leave San Pedro 2 Sept.: arrive San Diego *} Sept.. 
leave 7 Sept.: arrive Corinto 15 Sept., leave 15 
Sept.; arrive Canal Zone 17 Sept., leave 1 Sept.: 
arrive Guantanamo 22 Sept., leave Sept.: ar- 
rive Hampton Roads 26 Sept., leave +} Oct.; arrive 
Philadelphia 4 Oct., leave 5 Oct.; arrive New York 
6 Oct., leave 7 Oct.; arrive Newport 8 Oct., leave 
10 Oct.; arrive Boston 11 October. 
PATOKA—Arrived San Pedro 1! August—Oper- 
ating with the Base. Will leave San Pedro 1 
October for the East Coast on the following 
schedule: Arrive Corinto 1 Oct., leave 12 Oct.: 
arrive Canal Zone 15 Oct., leave 1) Oct.: arrive 
Guantanamo 22 Oct., leave 24 Oct.; arrive Beau- 
mont 1 Nov., leave 3 Nov.: arrive Melville 12 
Nov.. leave 14 Nov.; arrive Boston 15 November 
RAMAPO—-Arrived Tsingtao 26 August. Will 


It has come to the attention of Headquarters 
that some credit firms doing business with the 
personnel of naval service are offering a per- 
centage to officers and others for collecting bills 
from the enlisted men 

Acceptance by officers or enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps of any reward, benefit or remuner- 
ation in any such scheme would be highly im- 
proper and would be subject to disciplinary action. 


OBSOLETE CIRCULAR LETTERS 


It has been suggested that the Bulletin print a 
list of Marine Corps Circular Letters and Marine 
Corps Orders which may be destroyed. Such a 
list is being prepared and when complete will be 
published to the service. 
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L000 MILES For Better Taste 


Aromatic Turkish tobaccos, the best kinds, 
are used to season Chesterfields and make 
them taste better. 

To make sure that Chesterfield is a milder 
cigarette, the greater part of go million dol- 
lars is invested in the tobaccos used in the 
Chesterfield blend. 

Three big factories turn out millions of 
Chesterfields every day. They reach you just 
as fresh as if you went by the factory door. 


CHESTERFIELDS are Clicking with Millions 


PARIS for Fashion 


CHESTERFIELDS 
for Better Taste 


© 1932, LicceTt & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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The Corps N 


HE present occupation of the Re- United States refused, he returned to Central 
public of Nicaragua dates back to By E. E. LINSERT America, secured the half-hearted assistance of 
the evacuation of the Legation groups in other Central American republics, and 
Guard in 1925, after it has been stationed in set himself up, or rather, was set up by other interested Liberals, 

; Managua, the capital, for almost thirteen years. as the President of Nicaragua, with the capital of the country 
isa» Although no battalion or in Puerto Cabezas on the Atlantic Coast 
regiment of Marines came to Nicaragua of the country. Naturally, at this time, 
until the early Spring of 1927, there had ex} ; ia ; the Conservatives were running the-coun- 
been many ships’ detachments landed : try in the old capital, Managua. Skir- 
from time to time after August, 1925. mishes and killings were common all over 

Eleven days after the Legation Guard the country for a period of a year or 
left the country in 1925, a Conservative more when, after much delay, the Liberal 
coup d’ etat drove out of office the then element gathered an army together on 
Conservative President, Solorzano, and the Atlantic Coast and started on its 
refused to recognize the Liberal Vice- way across country toward Managua to 
President, Sacasa, as the legal president. oust the Conservatives. 

It is interesting to note that, although It was at this time that Mr. Stimson 
sworn enemies and even to the point of went to Nicaragua as President Cool- 
killing one another for their political be- idge’s personal representative to look in- 
liefs, the Conservatives and Liberals had to Nicaraguan affairs and to attempt to 
actually combined in a so-called coalition put an end to the devasting revolution, 
government ticket in the elections of if such could be done. Mr. Stimson met 
1924, and had elected a Conservative the the Liberal army in the field just a few 
President, and a Liberal the Vice-Presi- miles east of the capital which was in 
dent. And the real purpose of such a danger of attack by that Army. General 
coalition government was to avoid any Jose Maria Moncada was in command 
and all fratricidal political strife after of the Liberal army in the field and it 
the Marine Legation Guard had left the was with General Moncada and his gen- 
country. The United States government erals on one side, and the Conservative 
had, for many years preceding 1925, de- element on the other, that arrangements 
clared its intention of evacuating the for a truce were made, later agreed to 
Legation Guard, but every time such a by parties’ leaders. 

move seemed imminent, the more im- Among some of the more important 
portant political and commercial figures items of this truce were: that the sum of 
of Nicaragua begged the State Depart- ten dollars would be paid each man for 
ment to let them remain a short while his firearm; that a Conservative govern- 
longer. This short time stretched out ment under Adolfo Diaz would function 
into years, and finally, when the coali- until elections could be held in November, 
tion government came into office in Janu- 1928; that elections held in November, 
ary, 1925, it was thought the time had 1928, would be supervised by the United 
come for the evacuation, as the Nica- States government, so that a free and 
raguans were then as peaceful politically fair election might be held; and that all 
as they ever would be. fighting should immediately cease. 

But peace of eleven days was all they It was at this point that Sandino came 
had, and then began a series of sporadic into the Nicaraguan picture. A fugitive 
revolutions. No attempt is made here to from justice in Niquinohomo, Nicaragua, 
go into the detailed technicalities of the Psy ys since the age of seventeen (he was only 
period. Suffice it to say that Sacasa fled ee P| twenty-six years old in 1928), he had 
the country and came to Washington to lee ni Pap, Py worked as a _ storeroom keeper, time 
ask the State Department to put him —— keeper, etc., in various mines in Mexico 
into power as President, and when the A. C. SANDINO (Continued on page 59) 
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History of 
Brigadier General 
Randolph C. Berkeley 


Cat RIGADIER General Randolph 
Pw C. Berkeley was born Janu- 
Bai ary 9, 1875, in Virginia, and 
was appointed a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps 
> (for the war with Spain) 
August 8, 1898. He was honorably dis- 
charged January 9, 1899, and was ap- 
pointed a first lieutenant in the Corps 
April 17 of the same year. He was pro- 
moted to Captain on July 23, 1900; major, 
October 11, 1910; lieutenant colonel, 
August 29, 1916; Colonel (temporary), 
July 1, 1918; Colonel, June 4, 1920; and 
brigadier general, July 9, 1930. 

His early service was spent at various 
posts in the United States and on board 
several ships of the Navy. From 1908 
to 1910 he was on duty with the First 
Marine Brigade in the Philippine Islands. 
In 1914 he participated in the engage- 
ment incident to the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, in command of one of the 
Marine Battalions, and was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for dis- 
tinguished conduct in battle. 

From 1915 to 1917 he commanded the 
Marine Barracks, Naval Station, Guam, 
and from 1919 to 1921 commanded one of 
the regiments of the Marine Brigade in 
the Republic of Haiti. From May to Sep- 
tember of 1927 he commanded the 11th 
Regiment on expeditoinary duty in Nica- 
ragua, and was again ordered to that 
country for duty as Chief of Staff of the 
Marine Brigade. He was awarded the 
Navy Cross for distinguished service in 
command of the 11th Regiment and the 
Distinguished Service Medal for excep- 
tionally meritorious service as Chief of 
Staff of the Brigade in Nicaragua. 

General Berkeley returned to the 
states in 1930, where he assumed com- 
mand of the Marine Corps post at Quan- 
tico, Va., upon the retirement of Major | 


General Smedley D. Butler. In Novem- 


October, 1932 


ber, 1931, General Berkeley again re- 
turned to Nicaragua and has since been 
in command of the Marine Brigade. 


History of 


Lieutenant Colonel Lauren S. Willis 


T. COL. LAUREN S. WILLIS was born at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., April 2, 1882, and was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps from Ver- 
mont February 22, 1904. He was promoted to first 
lieutenant January 23, 1908; to captain August 8, 
Lens 1913; to major October 25, 1917; and to lieutenant 

colonel July 5, 1926. 

During his early years in the Marine Corps he served at Guam, 
Honolulu, aboard ship, and in several posts in the United States. 
His first Nicaraguan service was in September, 1912, when, as 
commander of the Marine detachment aboard the U. S. S. 
“Colorado,” he landed at Corinto, serving on shore with the ex- 
peditionary forces until November of that year. 

Lieutenant Colonel (then captain) Willis also performed ex- 
peditionary duty while serving with the Pacific Fleet in Mexican 
waters in 1915, and served in Haiti in 1916-17. Upon his return 
to the States he spent two years at Parris Island before attend- 
ing the Naval War College, from which he received his diploma 
in 1921. 

In June, 1927, he returned to Nicaragua as commanding of- 
ficer of the Second Brigade, where he received a letter of 
commendation from Brigadier General McCoy, U. S. A., for 
services rendered in that country. In 1929 he left Nicaragua for 
three years of duty as officer in charge of the Southern and then 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL R. G. BERKELEY 


the Central Recruiting Divisions, returning to Nicaragua again 
in January of this year, where he is now commanding the First 
Battalion, Second Brigade. 


Patrolling in the Hills 


TEGINNING in 1926 and continuing through the 
greater part of 1927 there were some five thousand 
Marines sent to Nicaragua. Among those men 
were about two thousand “boots” who had had no 
training except that received at Parris Island and 
Ls fj upon whom devolved the task of making Nica- 
ragua a republic in fact as well as name. How they did it is 
a matter of record but the manner in which they adapted them- 
selves to utterly strange conditions and achieved near impossi- 
bilities with absolute nonchalance is quite another story. 

In the rainy season, which lasts six months of the year, all 
patrolling was done on the numerous rivers because the trails 
are then impassable to man and beast and no motor vehicle ever 
manufactured could hope to cope successfully with the swamps, 
quagmires, flooded rivers and tortuous trails. One patrol was 
sent up the Rio Grande to establish a post at the junction of 
two important trails at a time when that river was at a higher 
level than had ever been officially recorded before and, according 
to the older natives, higher than it had been in forty-five years. 
The town of El Gallo, which in the dry season is forty-three 
feet above the level of the river, was almost completely inun- 
dated and for miles around the banana plantations and jungles 
were covered with from one to four feet of water. 
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A few days before the river reached its peak two officers and 
twenty enlisted men started up the river with five boats heavily 
loaded with rations and ammunition and a crew of seven Nica- 
raguans. Three days of fighting the river was enough for the 
boatmen and they quit unconditionally, not even offers of double 
pay would induce them to continue. After a two-day delay six 
Suma Indians were recruited to guide them the rest of the way. 
These men were apparently afraid of neither god nor man and 
proved it pretty conclusively during the trip. Out of the five 
boats that left El Gallo, only one reached its destination and 
it was wrecked in the last rapids and the river claimed all the 
rations and a goodly supply of ammunition. Not a man was 
lost on that trip although hairbreadth escapes from death were 
so numerous that they came to be regarded as just another 
incident in the day’s work. On a subsequent trip one man was 
drowned when the boat in which he was riding hit a rock in San 
Pedro rapids and split open. 

Another famous patrol was the one known at Lieut. Han- 
neken’s dust eaters and mud guzzlers. This patrol hiked over 
seven hundred miles of jungle and mountain trails searching for 
Sandino. They had a number of contacts with various bandit 
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groups but were unable to corner the elusive Augustino Caesar. 
Several times they were almost bombed by aeroplanes because 
they had substituted their worn out uniforms for native cloth- 
ing and, from the air, appeared more like bandits than Marines. 

On the west coast the duty was just as arduous and dangerous 
although in a different manner. On account of the prosperous 
ranchos and the numerous gold mines, there were far more 
bandits there than on the east coast. And chasing bandits over 
rugged mountain ranges for weeks at a time, living off the 
country where it was possible and going hungry when it wasn’t, 
isn’t exactly a holiday. Patrols would leave their base in field 
uniform, completely equipped, and return days, weeks or even 
months later without a complete uniform among the whole 
patrol and with their equipment almost totally ruined. It was 
hard, heart-breaking duty but, as anyone who was there will 
tell you, it was an experience that repaid them in full for the 
hardships and trials they had. 

Later, when most of the outposts had been evacuated, those 
patrols furnished the material for any number of barracks gab 
fests, and woe betide the man who scoffed at the sometimes 
tall tales of the old timers. 


Sightseeing in Nicaragua 


ERHAPS the most delightful feature of duty in 
Nicaragua is the opportunity of taking sightseeing 
trips into all parts of this rich and beautiful 
country. Chaplain M. M. Witherspoon, with groups 
of fifteen to fifty Marines, has climbed the vol- 
: g| canoes of Momotombo, a perfect cone of some 4600 
feet with sulphurous vapor seeping out of the crater, and 
Ometepe, 5780 feet and also semi-active. 

He has also taken groups of men to the sacred island of 
Zapaters to view Indian antiquities, has attended the traditional 
Eleventh-of-May Rodeo at La Libertad, and has just returned 
from a three-day trip in the “Victoria” to all parts of Lake 
Nicaragua, 95 miles in length and some 50 miles in width. 

The Chaplain, with a group of twenty Marines and five 
pharmacists mates, left Managua by train early one morning 
for Granada. There, at eleven, they boarded the “Victoria,” 
a sea-going vessel built in 1872 at Camden, New Jersey. Be- 
“ause of a landslide following an earthquake it has been unable 
to take to sea again and for many years has been the main 
means of transportation on Lake Nicaragua. 

With the Marines went several hundred Nicaraguans to visit 
friends in Rivas or to hunt and fish on the Rio Frio. It was a 
great sight to see them come to the end of the pier in Granada 
with their friends and relatives as if they were making a trip 
to the United States. Many and fond were the farewells said 
as the “Victoria” pulled away from the “Muelle.” 

Upon leaving Granada the Marines first saw Nicaragua’s 
“Thousand Islands”—an archipelago containing perhaps five or 
six hundred verdant islands. Then they passed the mountainous 
island of Zapatera, spewed forth at some prehistoric date from 
the mouth of old Mombacho, visible 25 miles in any direction 
from Granada. Zapatera was a sacred spot for the ancient 
Indians. Here they conducted their religious ceremonials and 
dances. Tall basalt statues of gods and chieftains have been 
found here, many of them being preserved in the Central Amer- 
ican College in Granada while others lie buried waiting for the 
archaeologist to uncover. 

Next came the island of Ometepe, practically cut in two by 
the voleanoes of Ometepe and Madera. Ometepe is a perfect 
cone a mile high and its grandeur dominates all Lake Nicaragua. 
Miles away it can be seen, its sulphurous summit wreathed in 
mist and vapor. 

The first stop was made at San Jorge, the port of Rivas. 
Here the party boarded the train and rode for an hour through 
the jungle, almost to San Juan Del Sur. By another year this 
road will be completed and the adventurous tourist will leave 
the steamer at San Juan Del Sur, see the heart of Nicaragua, 
and regain his vessel at Corinto. 

Returning and boarding the steamer again at six in the eve- 
ning the Marines saw one of the most beautiful sunsets imagin- 
able, a glorious burst of color over the lake, and old Ometepe 
gradually turning from a bright glow to a deep blue as the 
sun sank beneath the horizon—then sudden tropical darkness. 

That night a stop was made at Moyogalpa on the island of 
Ometepe, and then on across the wide expanse of water to San 
Miguelito, the heart of the cattle-raising district of Chontales. 
And what a “Madrugada!” A golden dawn! A flaming red over 


the Amerrique Range, with the beautiful golden peaks and rock 
formations glistening like so many castles of gold! And then 
San Carlos, at the entrance to the Rio San Juan, which carries 
the sweet waters of the lake to the sea. San Carlos is built 
on a hillside with the houses on stilts, although the Rio Frio has 
washed much of Costa Rica’s red silt to its base from which a 
new street will be built this year. 

“Pop” Joseph P. Kennedy was the first to greet the Marines. 
While he has been a Nicaraguan for 45 of his 81 years he still 
has a warm spot in his heart for Americans and hopes some 
day to go back to America for a short visit. Senor Kennedy 
has gone through twenty revolutions and has been bitten by 
many mosquitos, but has never received a scratch nor had the 
fever. 

With the aid of Senor Avrevelo a gasoline launch was soon on 
its way to carry the Marines up the Rio Frio, which flows from 
the mountain fastness of Costa Rica and still harbors tribes of 
wild Indians. The Rio Frio flows into the San Juan at its very 
source, just as it leaves the lake. Here the Marines discovered 
the Nicaragua about which they had heard so much and for 
which they had been waiting; jungle Nicaragua, dark, dank, 
and mysterious. Here were white egrets, hundreds of them, 
flying against dark forests. Here were thousands of birds of 
every hue, not scared of the Marines but flying near the boat. 

Here is the sportsman’s paradise! The river is narrow with 
jungle on both banks. The river is cold (a temperature of 
67°) and very deep. Here huge tarpon, weighing from 50 to 
150 pounds, crowd each other along both banks as they strive 
to catch the millions of minnows harbored there. At the sound 
of the launch they would leap into the air. As many as twenty 
were counted at one time not fifty feet from the boat. Two 


Chaplain Witherspoon says he is riding the bull instead of 
throwing it 
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large tarpon, both over five feet long, were harpooned, as well 
as several alligators with which the banks abound. From a 
rowboat early in the morning a fisherman would have no trouble 
getting several dozen of these great tarpon. The only fresh- 
water sharks in the world also abound in these waters as well 
as in Lake Nicaragua. One followed the boat for ten minutes. 

Up the river are many rubber plantations, and in 1911 when 
rubber sold for one dollar a pound, and in wartime when it sold 
for fifty cents a pound, many fortunes were made. But now 
rubber brings only three cents a pound in San Carlos and the 
rubber plantations have been abandoned. 

Near San Carlos, on the way back, was seen another archi- 
pelago of many islands—the Solentiname group—containing 
much wild jungle land, great in extent and very picturesque to 
the traveler. On the homeward voyage thousands of little 
islets, flowers and weeds washed down by the many rivers from 
Chontales, dotted the lake. 

San Miguelito was sighted at one, and at eight in the evening 
the vessel stopped again by old Ometepe and pulled up at the 
pier in Rivas to stay overnight. Early in the morning, filled 
with passengers for Granada, Rivas was left in the distance, and 
again passing by Zapatera, old Mombacho, and the “thousand 
islands,” at twelve the “muelle” at Granada was sighted. The 
Marines had a hasty trip about Granada and entrained at two 
to come back to Campo de Marte with lasting memories of the 
greatest trip of their lives. 


Hato Grande Rancho 


a GRANDE RANCHO is situated in the foothills of the 
Rosita mountains in the Department of Chontales and embodies 
about eleven hundred acres of land. The rancho proper con- 
sists of five single story houses built in the form of a three-sided 
square and enclosing a space one hundred and fifty yards long 
by sixty yards wide. These houses are occupied by the seven 
families that supply the labor for the maintenance of the 
rancho, not to mention the pigs and chickens that roam about 
them at will. 

The owner, the widow of an American adventurer, lives in 
Rivas and visits the rancho only once a year to collect the 
accumulated revenue from its commerce in hides and coffee and 
to settle accounts with her tenants. At this time there is a 
big rodeo and fiesta held to which the whole country-side is 
invited. Chaplain Witherspoon was invited to atténd with 
twenty Marines who were interested in getting a more intimate 
view of rancho life. The men who were fortunate enough to 
go were amply repaid for the time and money they expended 
and will not soon forget their trip. 

As with all sightseeing trips the journey to and from Hato 
Grande was quite as interesting as the place itself, but then, 
everything in Nicaragua is interesting; the glamour of romance 
and adventure permeating even the most commonplace things. 

Even the boat that carried us from Granada to Puerto Diaz 
had played an important part in the country’s history; one cap- 
tain of it having been killed at the wheel during an engagement 
between two revolutionary factions. It is quite a good sized 
steel vessel and has had a long and varied life; first being a 
pleasure boat brought down from Boston by a wealthy planter, 
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and after it was stranded in Lake Nicaragua by the landslide 
that closed the channel to the sea it became one of the three 
ships that have flown the flag of the Nicaraguan Navy. Now it 
spends its twilight yeArs making freight and passenger runs 
between the various lake ports and the only romance left to it 
is the occasional pleasure cruises it makes during the social 
season. 

The road that runs from Puerto Diaz to Juigalpa, a distance 
of thirty kilometers, has its own bit of individual history in that 
it was built at government expense by a past president of the 
republic because he owned considerable land around Juigalpa 
and the road enhanced its value. It is quite a good road; or 
would be except for the fact that it is almost entirely without 
bridges and by reason of that fact is impassable during most of 
the wet season because the numerous creeks and rivers it 
crosses are too high to be forded. 

The ranch houses are located at the foot of a mountain from 
where the ranch stretches out in great savannahs and forests 
to the lake front. Fully half of it is good grazing land and the 
rancho’s herds of cattle run wild over its acres. The exact 
amount of cattle Hato Grande posseses is difficult to determine 
for the size and character of the land make it almost impos- 
sible to round them up or estimate their numbers with any 
degree of accuracy. It is safe to say, however, that it has at 
least five thousand head of cattle; which is no small amount 
for a Nicaraguan ranch. 

When animals are slaughtered the hides are pegged out in the 
sun and dried and then stored until such time when they have 
enough to make a shipment. All hides are sold in the larger 
cities to firms who tan them and manufacture saddles, lariats 
and like articles which are consumed within the country. Very 
little leather is exported because of the inferior tanning pro- 
cesses used. 

Coffee, the only other product of the rancho, is sold to whole- 
sale dealers in Granada and Managua who clean and grade it 
and dispose of it to the native storekeepers. Some of the coffee 
of the better grades is exported to the United States and Europe 
where it is used with coffee of superior grades as bulk. 

Our party arrived at the rancho at four o’clock in the 
morning and most of us went right to bed for the lake had 
been rough and the deck of a pitching boat is not the best place 
in the world to sleep. Our curiosity didn’t allow us to sleep long 
though, and most of us were up and doing at seven. After bath- 
ing and eating our morning meal Chaplain Witherspoon made 
us acquainted with the superintendent and his family. He is a 
decided blond and much more American in appearance than it 
seemed possible for one of pure Nicaraguan blood to be. His 
wife and daughter were quite charming and did their best to 
make us feel at home and enjoy ourselves. I might add that 
they were successful to the nth degree. 

Later in the morning we went out to the corrals and spent 
over an hour lassoing mounts and saddling them.. Some of the 
horses were a bit wild and all of us took many a tumble before 
finally getting started on our trip of inspection. The better part 
of the morning was spent in taking pictures and riding over the 
ranch and when we returned to the hacienda we found that 
Captain Howard, of the Guardia Nacional, and his wife had 
arrived and brought several carloads of senoritas from Juigalpa 
who were to be our dancing partners in the afternoon. 

People continued to arrive all morning, on horseback, in cars 
and even afoot until there were about three hundred present. 
The orchestra from Juigalpa were both talented and enthusiastic 
and played almost continuously from the moment they arrived 
until they departed. We watched the toreadors battle the bulls 
in the arena to the strains of, “Yes Sir, That’s My Baby,” and 
“Ramona.” 

After witnessing a few fights everyone retired to the house 
where they danced and drank beer, wine or a more fiery liquid 
known as guaro, according to individual tastes. There was 
much singing and laughing among the younger people while the 
older senoras sat together and gossiped of the fiestas they 
had attended when they were young. At dinner time we 
furnished everyone with quantities of bread and jam, a delicacy 
of which all the natives are extremely fond. An extra supply 
had been brought along for this purpose and every bit of it 
disappeared before the meal was over. 

After the meal all the men remained at the table and fol- 
lowed the time honored custom of swapping lies while smoking 
their after dinner cigarettes. It was a bit difficult at times as 
we were attempting to talk Spanish and they were talking a 
mixture of Spanish and English but everyone seemed to get 
along quite well; and spicy stories create just as much laughter 
in either language. 

The afternoon was a glorified repetition of the morning, the 
toreadors taking even more breathtaking chances with the bulls 
and the orchestra playing their entire repertoire with unequaled 
verve and enthusiasm. All of which I suspect was due to the 
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+ ~ mae of liquor that appreciative bystanders plied them 
with. 

About four o’clock the activities lessened and the people who 
lived farther away from the rancho made their adieus and de- 
parted with a great tooting of horns and yelling of the vaqueros 
who escorted them to the limits of the rancho. The men of 
the rancho, however, stayed up and made the night ring with 
their guitars and native songs. Late that night we retired to 
our bunks and drifted off to sleep with the realization that 
we would have at least one unforgettable memory of Nicaragua 
to take back to the states with us. 


The Department of Chontales 


A PPRECIATING the rich and varied natural beauty and the 
interesting historical places of Nicaragua, Chaplain Maurice 
Witherspoon has been organizing and leading ‘sightseeing trips 
for Marines to various points of interest in the vicinity of 
Managua. The latest trip was to Juigalpa and La Libertad; 
two towns that are the center of the agricultural and mining 
industries of the Department of Chontales. 

The Chaplain and sixteen Marines left Managua at dawn in 
four automobiles. The trip was uneventful and nothing of great 
interest was seen until we arrived at the Vaughn Finca, one of 
the largest and most modern coffee plantations in Central 
America. Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn, the hospitable owners, con- 
ducted us around the plantation and explained the methods by 
which coffee is cultivated and prepared for market. This finca, 
with its acres of coffee bushes interspersed with orange, lemon 
and other tropical trees and the success with which it is oper- 
ated, is a shining example of the potential agricultural possi- 
bilities of Nicaragua. Near his home Mr. Vaughn has built 
a golf course that would be the envy of many a country club 
in the states. It was so good that many of us felt we would 
have liked to postpone the trip long enough to accept the mute 
challenge of its greens and hazards but our schedule would not 
permit so we reluctantly left the finca to continue on to Granada. 

Granada is the oldest city in Nicaragua. Its narrow streets 
have witnessed the coming and going of the Spanish conquista- 
dores, William Walker and a host of lesser adventurers who 
have left no distinguishing mark except the legends surround- 
ing their passing. The chief points of interest in the city are 
the churches and the Central American College. One of the 
churches dates back to the time of the first missionaries who 
came here from Europe. The interiors are filled with hand- 
worked statues and screens that are masterpieces of carving. 
In the patio of the College there are a number of basalt images 
that were discovered on the island of Zapatera and that at one 
time graced the temples of the Aztecs. They are figures of 
mythical, hybrid creatures and represent the various gods of 
the ancients who carved them. 

After visiting the churches we made our way to the lake and 
embarked on a small launch for Puerto Diaz, situated on an 
inlet near the islands, Rosa, Pajaro and Muerto. There are 
but three houses in Puerto Diaz but, paradoxically, it boasts the 
longest pier in Nicaragua. Here a truck that Captain Howard, 
the Marine officer in charge of the Guardia Nacional detach- 
ment at Juigalpa had supplied was waiting to take us over 
the eighteen rough miles to that city. After proceeding for 
some distance from the lake front the road lay through un- 
dulating savannahs covered with a luxuriant grass and dotted 
with jicaro trees with occasional stony hillocks whose summits 


were crowned with clumps of dense shrubbery. A few miles 
further on we crossed the dry beds of several rivers, one of 
which, the Queisala River, Captain Howard has offered to 


furnish materials for bridging because in the rainy season it 
becomes a raging torrent and cannot be forded for days at a 
time. 

About a mile below the town we crossed the Juigalpa River. 
At this point the river is unusually beautiful, lying between 
shelving rock banks with occasional rifts where the rock has 
crumbled and formed pebbly shores. As it is one of the few 
rivers in western Nicaragua that does not dry up in the 
summer, it is a mecca for wild life at that time. Myriads of 
birds of a thousand colors and species fly along the banks or 
wade in the eddies, searching for the food with which it so 
prolifically supplies them. 

The site of Juigalpa is well chosen, as are those of all the 
old Indian towns. It is on a level, dry piece of land lying about 
three hundred feet above the river. A tiny brook flowing from 
the hills behind the town supplies it with water for drinking 
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and domestic purposes. The four thousand people who com- 
prise the population are intensely proud of their city; the plaza 
and the new church tower, the latter built at a cost of five 
thousand dollars, fully justifies their pride. The small detach- 
ment of Guardia stationed there are exceptionally capable men 
and, under the leadership of Captain Howard, have contributed 
immensely to the improvement of the city as well as protect 
it and adjacent territory from the depredation of the bandits. 

Leaving Juigalpa after a few hours we proceeded by truck 
to La Libertad. At this stage of the journey some of the most 
impressive and beautiful scenery that any of the party had 
ever seen met our eyes. The dry, gravelly soil of the Juigalpa 
district gave way to the damp, grassy hills of La Libertad. 
Far in the northeast were the white cliffs of the Amerrique 
range mantled with forests of dark green, while off to the west 
was a range of mountains in the midst of which appeared to be 
a gigantic castle with lofty towers silhouetted against the blue 
sky. All this is not just idle beauty either, for the slopes of 
the mountains surrounding La Libertad form some of the finest 
grazing lands in the country. 

La Libertad was in a festive mood and decked out in holiday 
dress when we arrived as the annual May rodeo was being held. 
At this time the nearby ranches send their best bulls and steers 
to the rodeo where they are entered in competition and provide 
amusement for the onlookers by serving as unwilling steeds for 
the daring cowboys who attempt to ride them. Everyone is 
dressed in his best clothes; the cowboys outdoing everyone else 
with their large sombreros, whose turned up edges are deco- 
rated with pendants made of small round mirrors edged with 
varicolored ribbon, and their voluminous red sashes that are 
used both for ornament and to excite the bulls. We spent the 
whole afternoon watching the events and enjoying ourselves to 
as full extent as the natives, whose interest in the rodio was 
much more personal than ours. 

In the evening a grand ball was held to which we were 
cordially. invited by the sponsors; Alcalde Barquero, Senor 
Mongrieo and other leading merchants of the city. The local 
orchestra rendered Spanish versions of the latest popular music 
as interpreted by their leader, Jose Montenegro, who is one of 
Nicaragua’s outstanding musicians. And, true to tradition, the 
senoritas were beautiful and quite charming in their modish 
evening gowns that might have come direct from Paris is one 
were to judge from their appearance. Every citizen of La 
Libertad proved himself truly hospitable and it was with no 
small measure of regret that we finally climbed aboard our 
truck to begin the homeward journey. On the return trip to 
Managua we had time to review all the things we had seen 
and we thought how proud the Nicaraguan must be of his 
country; unique among all the countries of the world. In what 
other country could we have seen like glories in the same time 
and distance? Two of the largest fresh water lakes in the 
world, active volcanoes, majestic mountain ranges covered with 
mighty forests of valuable woods and vast savannahs where 
great herds of horses and cattle are raised. Higher in the 
mountains are the fincas of coffee and cacao and mines of the 
precious metals in which Nicaragua is so rich. Over all this 
is the glory of a magnificent tradition and the glamour of a 
romantic past when tens of thousands of Aztecs made the coun- 
try one great garden and reared lofty temples and carved im- 
posing statues to their gods. 
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a Helping to make 


MARINE 


AIR HISTORY 


in Nicaragua 


apn ANT pages were added to Marine air history by 
the forces in Nicaragua; pages replete with stirring accom- 
plishment under most trying conditions. Guerrilla warfare. 
tropical weather and mountainous terrain demanded the 
utmost in courage and skill from pilots, and unfailing per- 
formance from planes and engines. Peerless personnel and 
exceptional equipment combined to overcome almost insur- 


mountable obstacles and the entire Marine Corps may well 


be proud of the record of achievement which has resulted. 

Corsair planes, powered with Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines 
and equipped with Hamilton Standard Propellers, fulfilled 
every requirement: bombing, observation, ground attack 
and even evacuation of the wounded. Proven stamina, maneu- 
verability and speed in performance of a multiplicity of tasks 
have firmly established the complete dependability of the prod- 


ucts of United Aircraft which see the world with the Marines. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT AND TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
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Marine Aviators in Nicaragua Furnish Proof of the 
Practicability of Aviation and Make Lasting 


Contributions to 


gloriously met its 
Here daily conditions for the 
planes are more difficult than 


JN Nicaragua aviation has 
greatest challenge. 
aviators and their 


in any other post under the American flag. The 
isolation of the Aviation Unit requires that it be 
emergency, and 
Archibald 
no landing 


ready for any 
order sheet at 
There are practically 


self-supporting, 
are almost in the daily 


emergencies 
Field, Managua, Nicaragua. 
fields in a country as large as New York 
State, and the few fields laid out are for 


most of the year so “spongy” from the 
pelting rains, that though a plane might 
land it could not take off. In flying over 
Nicaragua the layman is so dismayed at 
the lack of landing places that he finds 
it difficult to enjoy with peace of mind 
the densely, forest-clad, jagged, bandit- 
infested mountains, the spectacular vol- 
canoes with their plumes of sulphuric 
vapor, the barren craters, the two huge 
lakes of Managua and Nicaragua, the 
countless rivers with swirling rapids, o1 
the banks teeming with hungry alliga- 
tors; or the jungle swamps. The weather 
conditions are most trying. In a country 
where there are so many mountains, so 
much water, so fierce a sun and so high 
a wind, the air currents are certain to 
have their vagaries. It is impossible to 
fly very high because of the low ceiling, 
and below the ceiling the plane is too 
close to the one hundred foot trees and 
the lurking bandits—too close to pull out 
of a tail spin caused by a particularly 
vicious storm. In the long rainy season 
from May until February there are tem- 
pests so terrific that many times the avi- 
ators must fly blind, as with the heavy 
cloud formations and the teeming rain 
it is impossible to see. And yet work 
goes on steadily throughout the year, as 
the following report testifies—what more 
impressive record has been contributed to the service of avia- 
tion? 


Commanding 


Summary of Air Activities—June 1931-June 1932 


Freight transported, 666,454 pounds. 

Troops and passengers carried, including sick, wounded, and 
dead (does not include Aviation personnel), 4,532. 

Money transported and dropped to isolated posts, $313,717.75. 

Reconnaissance, liaison, and combat flights, 1,639. 

Photographic flights, 117. 

Total flights for year, 6,316. 

Total hours flown during year, 7,193.7. 

Serious crashes during year, one. Killed in serious crashes 
two (one was not a member of Aircraft Squadrons). 

Hours flown per serious crash, 7,193.7. 

Hours flown per fatality, 3,596.9. 

Number of aerial contacts with bandits, 9 

Number of bullet holes in planes, 19. 

Bombs dropped in contacts, 98. 

Machine gun rounds fired in contacts, 3,050. 

Places and dates of contacts; La Libertad, 13 July, 1931; 
Saclin, 22 July, 1931; Saclin, 26 July, 1931; Saclin, 26 July, 1931; 
Delicas, 21 November, 1931; Virginia, 25 November, 1931; Nep- 
tune Mines, 22 May, 1932; Neptune Mines, 23 May, 1932; Guapa- 
tol, 27 June, 1932. 

Flights to other countries, 25. 

How was it possible to accomplish such spectacular feats 
under such trying conditions? First, because of the enthusiasm, 
real ability and devotion to the ideals of the service on the 
part of Captain Francis P. Mulcahy, in commanding Archibald 


Field, and his twenty officers and 231 non-commissioned officers 
and men—a small group for such mighty deeds. 


CAPT. FRANCIS P. 
Archibald Field 


Its Development 


Because Archibald Field is so distant from the United States 
and even from Panama, the Aviation Unit here must, as has 
been said, be self-supporting. Hence we find on the field, shops 
for motor overhaul, a test stand, a machine shop, magneto, 
carburetor and instrument shop, carpenter shop, fabric and paint 
shop, and shops for erection, propellers, welding and _ black- 
smith, plumbing and electric work. 

Attached to Aviation is a company of Marines who, since the 
partial destruction of the Field by the 
earthquake, have built barracks for 150 
men, a galley and mess hall, quartermas- 
ter store-room, administration building, 
steel hangar for shop use, 11,000 gallon 
water tank and 30-foot steel tower for 
tanks, a pump house, ice storage room 
for general mess, beside a dry storage 
room, also moved the radio building and 
built an extension and revised the entire 
electrical system for entire field build- 
ings, hangars and shops. 

A visitor to Archibald Field is greatly 
impressed with the activity evidenced on 
all sides. It resembles a large and 
flourishing commercial airdrome in the 
United States or Europe—motors are be- 
ing tuned up and planes are arriving and 
departing in quick and orderly succes- 
sion on flights in connection with Guardia 
activities. 

On Monday transport planes go to 
Ocotal in the Northern Area with freight 
and passengers. Observation planes are 
sent to the Western area (El Saule and 
Leon) including mail drops at San Juan 
de Limay, Somotillo and Villa Neueva. 

Two planes also go to the Central 
area, Jinotega and Matagalpa, with 
plane drops at some fifteen to twenty 
Guardia outposts. 

Tuesday transport planes are dis- 
patched to Ocotal, Condega and Esteli 
with freight and passengers. Four ob- 
servation planes accompany them to Ocotal and there receive 
mail and supplies for the Northern area, two going west to 
Apali, Jalopa and some ten others to Guardia outposts, while 
two more head east into Neuva Segovia, the entire bandit in- 
fested department being covered by the two patrols. 

Wednesday there are no scheduled flights, but aircraft squad- 
rons are ready at any time to make special flights for the 
Guardia upon call. 

Thursday flights are made again north with the Ford to 
Ocotal—Apali with freight and passengers, and two observation 
planes to the Central area for mail drops and patrol. 

Saturday two amphibians return to Managua from Puerto 
Cabezas via Bluefields on the East Coast, over mountains and 
jungles.* There is no permanent unit at Puerto Cabezas, only 
a guard of nine Marines, gas and oil, and an aerial patrol of 
two planes, relieved every week or ten days. Necessary over- 
haul work on the planes and engines is done at Managua. 

Every bit of this area is over the worst terrain in the 
world. There are no landing places for these planes from the 
moment they leave Archibald Field and head northward over 
Lake Managua, until they arrive back over the field. 

In addition to carrying out the scheduled flights, which by 
the way are over 100 miles in length, the newly arrived pilots 
and observers must be trained for the work in Nicaragua. Fre- 
quent and regular practices are held in gunnery and bombing 
and in all phases of observation work. During the past year 
one plane was rigged for “blind” or instrument flying. This 
plane is used almost daily to provide all pilots practice in instru- 
ment flying and this experience stood a pilot in good stead 
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recently when he struck a severe storm in which he could see 
absolutely nothing, and had to fly blind for a long time. The 
pilots are also trained in flying transport type planes. . 

At present Aircraft Squadrons are working on important 
projects such as continuation of the support of the Guardia 
Nacional by means of flights in liaison, contact, reconnaissance, 
transport and photographic missions, and in the destruction of 
known bandit forces, their shelters and supplies; transport serv- 
ice for the 2nd Marine Brigade, transport service for im- 
portant Nicaraguan officials and civilians as ordered by the 2nd 
Brigade, continuation of the mosaic mapping project in Northern 
Nicaragua ordered by the Major General Commandant of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, liaison, mail and transport service for the 
1932 Electoral Mission and the protection of the personnel 
en route to and at outlaying stations, if such becomes necessary, 
experimental flying with the auto-giro to study its usefulness 
for expeditionary duty, and evacuations of the Squadrons when 
ordered. 

Some idea of the military situation in Northern Nicaragua 
can be gained from the following excerpt taken from a circular 
letter written by the Jefe Politico of Ocotal and distributed 
broadcast in the Segovias. The subject of the letter is “Sandino 
is not a Patriot, but a Fraud and a Highwayman.” 

“On whatever side one looks in Nueva Segovia, once a country 
of hope and charm of work and peace, one encounters only 
blood and ashes, tears, grief and agony. 

“The Guardia patrols constantly the roads and the mountains 
and the Sandinistas hide themselves like vipers in the woods 
from whence they attack from a treacherous and criminal 
ambush. Why may we ask if Sandino is so strong, so well 
equipped as people say, does he not attack the patrols of 15 
Guardias who daily watch and guard the roads, rivers and moun- 
tains? Why if he has so much to eat and so much money to 
spend, does he order his men to attack travelers and to rob 
them of their shoes, trousers, and shirts? Why does he send 
his men to the villages to the defenseless homes to steal hens, 
eggs, tortillas and even the clothing of poor and lowly women? 
Why, if he is so patriotic, does he not go out from his hyena 
caves to fight with the Guardia who are always anxious to 
contact him? Why when the Guardia find his encampment 
does Sandino, the criminal, in the guise of a patriot, run, and 
like a coward rush to find shelter in the steepest, densest 
mountains, leaving behind him a trail of desolation, anguish, 
despair, and ruin?” 

With grass 15 feet high, trees 100 feet high, and caves to 
hide in, it is almost impossible for aviators to see bandits. The 
instant bandits hear the roar of a plane, they can take to 
the brush. On patrol flights the aviators can watch closely 
the rivers and the highways, but they have strict orders to take 
all care of the security and safety of the civilian population 
and can bomb only when they feel perfectly sure certain groups 
are really bandits—if they are carrying guns, if they are in 
the vicinity of a recent hold up, or give themselves away by 
running to cover. Bandits are extremely wary of combat 
planes and have learned to take advantage of the difficult terrain 
(where most of their operations take place) to protect them- 
selves from aerial observation and attack. Patrol flights have 
been extremely valuable in immobilizing bandits, or in causing 
them to quit the area patrolled by planes and at the same time 
the presence of planes has contributed materially to the morale 
of the Guardia patrols. There have been numerous calls from 
the Guardia in all parts of Nicaragua for special patrol and 
liaison flights for sudden movements of troop supplies and am- 
munition, and for emergency evacuation of wounded. Without 
Aircraft Squadrons, Guardia movements would be paralized. 
For instance, it requires 19 days to go from Leon to Ocotal by 
mule train and one hour by plane. There is no train, and 
during the rainy season the roads are 
impassable. The mules either balk, or 
run off or lie down and try to roll the 
pack saddles or the riders off their backs, 
or stick in mud up to their bellies. In 
fact toward the end of a trek to a new 
hill station, a Marine would be glad to 
pick up his mule and carry him the rest 
of the way. 

During the determined bandit attack to 
control the lower Coco River and to at- 
tack Cabo Gracias a Dios and Puerto 
Cabezas, the planes, acting independent- 
ly, discovered a large concentration of 
bandits at Saclin and by attacking with 
bombs and machine guns delivered a 
decisive blow against them. Later, the 
planes covered the landing of a Guardia patrol from the Coco 
River, its seizure and occupation of Saclin, and its later estab- 
lishment of a regular post farther up the river at Kisalaya. 
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During the course of these operations one plane was shot down 
by bandits and was burned by the crew after the necessitated 
forced landing; 2 other planes were hit by bullets. The crew 
of the destroyed plane were uninjured 
but had an unpleasant experience in mak- 
ing their way through 40 miles of jungle 
and swamp. They had no food, and only 
muddy water to drink. With the help of 
some Indians they managed to reach a 
settlement on the coast whence they were 
taken by boat to Puerto Cabezas. The 
operations of the planes put a stop for 
many months to further bandit threats 
against the lower Coco River Area and 
Puerto Cabezas. 

During November and December, 
1931, a large group of well led and 
well armed bandits operated in the 
area of Esteli— Limay — Somotillo, 
Leon, El Jicaral. Prompt movement of 
Guardia reinforcements into this area and vigorous patrolling 
kept these bandits continually on the move until they quit the 
area without causing material damage. In support of the Guardia, 
during these operations, Aircraft Squadrons operated intensively 
to provide necessary patrol, liaison, combat and transport serv- 
ice. Liaison was maintained between the Guardia Commander 
and isolated patrols and food and ammunition were dropped to 
the latter. 

The matter of “drops” and “pick-ups” are fascinating subjects 
in themselves. Can you imagine what it feels like to be on an 
isolated patrol, in a perfectly awful spot, where there isn’t a 
thing edible to be found, in a jungle or a mountain fastness in 
a foreign land, and perhaps you feel malarial and forsaken 
when thrill of thrills—a Marine plane roars overhead and down 
from the sky and through the clouds falls not manna, but a 
snowstorm of Uneeda Biscuits, for tins will burst open when 
dropped from such heights. What matter if the “drop” contains 
salmon and jam in a colorful mixture, or less exciting but safer 
for “drops,” beans—red, yellow, brown and green. It isn’t just 
food, hungry as you may be, it is contact with civilization, it is 
the comradeship of fellow-Marines. 

What must “drops” have meant to Lieutenant Coffman, 
Sergeant Scofield, and Corporal Townsend when buffeted by a 
furious storm, they had to leap from their plane in an impos- 
sible place, where the grass was so high they couldn’t locate 
each other and after a weary day and an interminable night, 
to hear the planes and to receive in the “drop” cheering mes- 
sages, food, rain coats, blankets, mosquito nets, ammunition, a 
bag of onions, an Acey Ducey board, and even a putter, reminder 
of the tournament which Lieutenant Coffman had won before 
taking off on his flight to Puerto Cabezas. Messages had to be 
dropped to the patrol, who were making their way up the river, 
searching for the aviators. Messages telling the patrol exactly 
how to proceed were written out and enclosed in sealed bottles 
which were dropped to the boat. 

“Pick-ups” are difficult to make. The patrol selects a favor- 
able spot in a clearing, erects two poles with a line suspended 
between them on headless nails, and on this line ties perhaps 
a wool sock containing a stone to weight it, and the precious 
message to the Commanding General. The observer in the plane 
lets down a 50-foot line with a two-pound weight on it, and 
when this crosses the other line, with the plane going at such 
speed, the lines whip around each other so many times that 
they will hold until the observer can haul them up. 

Planes are invaluable at times of major disasters when all 
other means of communication fail. At the time of the earth- 
quake in Managua the planes carried messages to Corinto, picked 
up medical supplies, and evacuated all the women and children. 

At 5:00 P. M. on the 11th of September, 1931, Belize, British 
Honduras, was devastated by a hurricane and tidal wave. At 
daylight the following morning, two amphibians (all that were 
available) set out from Archibald Field with one medical 
officer, one pharmacist mate, one mechanic and 600 pounds of 
medical stores. Planes landed at 11:25 the same day and were 
the first service assistance to arrive. From the East Coast 
the R S 3 flew to Managua, picked up a doctor, a pharmacist, 
and medicine and proceeded to Belize. The following day the 
plane evacuated the U. S. Consul who was seriously ill, to Tela, 
Honduras, and returned to Beliz with 3,000 loaves of bread. 

In addition to these humanitarian flights, there were three 
flights during the year to San Jose, Costa Rica, and return, 
three to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and twelve to Panama and 
return, and four planes to the U. S. and four back to Managua 
as replacements. 

Planes have dusted the lake front of Managua at regular 
intervals to kill mosquitoes and have materially decreased the 
number of cases of malaria. 
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Nowhere in the service do the aviators enjoy their work so 
much as in Nicaragua. At posts in the States they make hour 
flights daily for their own training and to keep the planes in 
shape. But in Nicaragua they are everything—every flight 
they make is not just a flight, but the breath of life to someone. 
The aviators feel that they are proving the practicability of 
aviation in countless ways, even spiritually. Some hill posts 
are entirely out of communication with the outside world, 
except by plane drops—after days of mud and nights of battling 
with mosquitoes, fleas, ticks, what joy to hear the plane and 
to dash out for the “drop” of precious mail, new books from 
the Campo del Marte Library, or States, food to help vary the 
beans-rice plantation diet. How many lives have been saved 
by an aviator’s “pick-up” of the message “For Christ’s sake 
Hurry,” his dash to get reinforcements and his triumphant 
return with men and supplies to withstand a threatened bandit 
attack. Or perhaps the aviator carries to the Campo de Marte 
Hospital men seriously wounded in contacts, or rushes to the 
Coast dangerously ill Marines in order that they may take 
the next transport back to the States. 

There are many reasons why aviation is a God-send to the 
Corps and any one of them is sufficient in itself. 


Aircraft Squadrons, 2d Marine Brigade, 


Managua, Nicaragua 
By Frank G. Dailey 


O N the morning of 16 February, 1927, an order was received 
directing the movement of VO-1M from San Diego, Calif., to 
Nicaragua under the command of Major Ross E. Rowell. 
This is believed to be the first American Air Squadron fully 
equipped, manned and trained to accompany an overseas ex- 
pedition. Nicaragua generally, is a rough, mountainous country 
with vast areas of dense forests and tropical jungle. Natural 
landing fields are scarce and very few cultivated fields suit- 
able for emergency landing fields exist. Cumulus clouds pre- 
vail throughout the year, thunder storms and rain squalls are 
of daily occurrance during the rainy season, which extends from 
May until November. 

The only regular airdrome in Nicaragua at that time was 
the Nicaraguan Government field at Managua. On this small, 
inadequate field there were no hangars and the planes of wood 
and fabric stood out in the weather for seven or eight months 
subject to the deteriorating effects of the weather. Engine over- 
haul and minor wing and fuselage repairs were carried on in 
tents, the hardships of the men in upkeep and maintenance were 
very great and much credit was due the officers and men who 
comprised this first detail. Later the Squadron was moved to 
the present site and hangars and shops were erected. 

Major Louis B. Bourne, U. S. M. C., was next in command 
and during his regime many improvements were made on the 
new field. He was followed by Major Ralph J. Mitchell who was 
in command during the earthquake of 31 March, 1931, during 
the fire which followed ruining the city, burning thirty-two 
city blocks and causing the death of one thousand inhabitants. 
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stroyed. Immediate reorganization began and has continued 
to the present time. Captain Francis P. Mulcahy relieved Maj. 
Mitchell as commanding officer, and with Captain H. C. Major 
as executive officer, Lt. K. H. Weir as adjutant, Lt. P. A. Putnam 
as operations officer now comprise Headquarters being ably 
assisted by Sergt.-Maj. Bowen, lst Sgts. Bailey, VJ-6M; Merbos, 
Hq-Det.; Russell, SC-3M; Mitchell, VO-7M. 

The engineering section is fortunate in having a well-balanced 
and trained personnel group. The maintaining of aircraft and 
material is the most serious problem encountered as the planes 
are continually exposed to the tropical sun, frequent driving 
rains and high winds. The crews of this section work under 
considerable difficulty and hardship, but there was never a time 
when, any job required was not turned efficiently and with dis- 
patch. For a total of more than eight thousand hours flown 
in the past year there have been no forced landings due to 
engine failures. In addition to the regular routine shop work, 
salvage work was carried out on the wreckage of an 02C-1 that 
crashed at Corinto, Nic., and the Sikorsky from Lake Managua. 
Trips were made by Gy-Sgts. Abrahams and Van to Condega, 
Somotillo, and Apali to make necessary repairs and replace- 
ments on planes that had been damaged in landing. Lt. W. L. 
McKittrick, ably seconded by MT-Sgts. Henderson, Gould 
and George, has been in charge of this work during the last 
year. Lt. McKittrick was relieved on 13 June, 1932, by Lt. 
I. W. Miller, who had been engineering officer at Quantico, Va. 

The operating units, VJ-6M under the command of Lt. Saun- 
ders and VO-7M with Lt. Jack as CO, have performed their 
duties in a most efficient and satisfactory manner. Under the 
supervision of MT-Sgts. Boyle and Munsch in VJ and Kurtz in 
VO, the planes are placed on the line daily at 7:00 A. M., and 
the engines tuned up and tested. Thereafter they are kept 
serviced during the flying hours of the day. Much credit is 
due the members of these squadrons as they are always willing 
to work day and night when it is necessary for the operations 
of the planes. Lt. June and Gy-Sgt. Kaltenback, whose chief 
duties are to carry out experiments with the Autogiro, have 
caused much excitement among the people of Managua. This 
is the first plane of its type to be seen here and a large crowd 
gathers whenever it makes a landing. Four planes have been 
ferried to the United States by personnel and four were flown 
back to Managua as replacements. 

Under the leadership of Lt. Wirsig, facilities are now avail- 
able at this station for almost every sport that can be played in 
a tropical climate, Baseball, Tennis, Basketbali, Handball, Swim- 
ming, Hunting, Boating and Golf. In the past year this organi- 
zation has won fame in these sports and due to the excellent 
pitching and fast fielding of our baseball team we are now 
leading a league composed of eight teams of Marine Corps and 
Navy Medical Corps personnel. Inter-squadron competition for 
small prizes has created intense interest. To date, Private 
Walker holds the undisputed singles championship in tennis, 
while in the doubles Lts. June and Swable seem to have the 
upper hand. The nine-hole golf course which we have on the 
field gets plenty of action. Tournaments between the officers 
and men have created much interest, have been excellent diver- 
—— have contributed no little to the morale of the com- 
mand. 

Photography is of undisputed worth. Its greatest limitation 
is the high ceiling required to economically map a mountainous 


Practically every building at aviation was damaged or de- area where the percentage of suitable photographic days is 


Officers and Men of Aircraft Squadrons, Second Brigade, Managua, Nicaragua. Capt. Francis P. Mulcahy, Commanding. 
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small. Persistent effort has been made to photograph the area 
around Ocotal, Nic., by Lt. Smith and MT-Sgt. Dogan, and in 
spite of the weather, considerable photography of real value has 
been done. Lt. Boyden and MT-Sgt. Morgan recently arrived 
from Quantico, Va., and expect to continue this work. 

Communications, which includes Radio, Telephone, and ground 
panel signals with message pick-ups, is in charge of Lt. Binney 
and MT-Sgt. Brock. Excellent work has been done by this 
department as shown by a letter of commendation received by 
Brock who was the radio operator on the Marine Transport 
Plane which took Rear Admiral C. H. Woodward from Managua 
to Panama on 13 January, 1932. 

The Sick-Bay, under the supervision of Lt. Commander 
Mueller and with the help of Phm-lcl Hunt, PhM-2cl Johnson 
and PhM-2cl Anderson has also done excellent work throughout 
the year. The greatest problem of the Medical Corps is the 
eradication of malaria. Dusting with paris-green and soap- 
stone from a plane twice a week along the shores of Lake 
Managua has done much to minimize malaria on the station. 

All accomplishments, however, cannot be shown in a material 
way. The position of these squadrons is unique in that this 
unit is the only aircraft organization in the United States Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps actively engaged in military operations 
in the face of an enemy. This distinction has developed a pride 
and spirit within the squadons which is most conducive to a 
splendid morale. 

The mission and policy of Aircraft Squadrons has been a 
continuation of the work which has gone on since 1927. This 
work falls under the three general headings of, (1) transport 
service, (2) the service of observation aviation which includes 
liaison, contact, photographic and reconnaissance missions, and 
(3) attack aviation which has engaged enemy personnel, material 
and supplies with light bombs and machine gun fire. These 
operations have been carried out either independent of ground 
troops or in conjunction with them. Since the withdrawal of 
all Marines from the hill stations, these services have been 
continued for the Guardia, the work for Marines confining 
itself wholly to the service of transportation. 

Actual contacts with the bandits have developed skill and 
courage among the pilots and observers and there is no doubt 
that the constant patrolling and vigilance of the airplanes has 
influenced to a marked degree the movements and dispositions 
of the enemy and affected his morale adversely. Valuable and 
important, too, have been the affects of the air support on troops 
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in the hills. Messages have been picked up and dropped, 
medical stores and provisions have been transported and 
dropped, every urgent call for planes has been complied with, 
almost half a million dollars has been carried to outlying stations, 
for payment of troops during the last year and this without any 
losses. Numerous officers and officials of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment have been carried to all points of the country and 
several troop movements have been completely effected by air, 
all of which has been a tremendous factor, not only in the 
successful conduct of the campaign, but in building up and main- 
taining a high state of morale and a marked feeling of co- 
operation among the personnel of the various outlying posts 
in Nicaragua. 

Some appreciation can be had of the work of aviation when 
it is realized that this work goes on throughout the year, in- 
cluding the very difficult rainy season when on almost every 
flight it is necessary to fly in adverse weather. 

Captain Francis P. Mulcahy has served continuously in Marine 
Corps Aviation since 1917. Designated Naval Aviator 17 April, 
1918, he served with the first squadron, Marine Aviation Force 
in France. 

He was decorated with the Navy Distinguished Service Medal, 
for dropping food from a plane at an altitude of 100 feet to a 
cut-off French regiment near Stadenburg, Belgium, on three 
separate flights under heavy enemy artillery, machine gun and 
rifle fire. 

He also participated in raids on enemy-held towns in Belgium 
and several air attacks on enemy airplane formations, where he 
and his observer shot down several enemy planes. 

He has served in Haiti twice, once as Commanding Officer, and 
has attended the Air Corps Technical School at Langley Field, 
the Army School of Staff in Command at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and was an instructor in Aviation Tactics at the Field 
Officers School at Quantico. 

During his tour here in Nicaragua, as Commanding Officer 
of Aircraft Squadrons he has not only exercised excellent execu- 
tive ability and good tactical judgment but by his example in his 
flying leadership and by his continued leading of patrols all over 
the country has inspired the officers and men under him to give 
their best efforts to put the job over in a most creditable manner. 

Captain Harold C. Major was designated a Naval Aviator 
on 17 April, 1918, he was attached to the First Squadron, Marine 
Aviation Force, in France, and participated in two air raids 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The National Military Academy of Nicaragua 


WHE Nicaraguan National 
Military Academy was 
founded on April 1, 1930. 
Ay At that time the staff 

consisted of three officers, 
le EX} and the Cadet Corps comprised nine cadets. The 
cadets of the first class were specially selected worthy non- 
commissioned officers of the Guardia Nacional. They were 
graduated and commissioned as second lieutenants on June 22, 
1930, after slightly more than two months’ training, due to an 
emergency existing at that time in the Northern and Central 
Areas. The interim between the graduation of the first class 
and the entrance of the second class was utilized in the trans- 
lation and printing of the necessary training regulations in 
Spanish. The second class entered the Military Academy on 
November 1, 1930, and graduated on June 1, 1931. This class 
was composed of thirty-seven members, twenty-eight of whom 
were graduated and commissioned, and the staff was increased 
to four officers. The members of this class were selected non- 
commissioned officers and civilians with the needed educational 
qualifications. The third class entered on July 15, 1931, and 
graduated on April 7, 1932. Seventy-five members entered, of 
whom fifty-nine were graduated and commissioned. The staff 
at this time was increased to seven officers. Selections for ad- 
mission were made in accordance with the percentages obtained 
by aspirants in a series of competitive examinations including 
Algebra, Geometry, Arithmetic, History, Geography, and Span- 
ish Grammar and Composition. These physical and competitive 
mental examinations were synchronized so as to take place at 
the same time in all Area, Department, District and Sub-District 
Headquarters in Nicaragua, in order that a'l aspirants might 
have an opportunity to take them. There were two hundred 
and thirty-one applications for admission. One hundred and 
eighty-seven applicants finished the competitive mental exami- 
nations, the physical examinations having been given on the 
= day, and the mental examinations on the three succeeding 
ays. 

Just prior to the entrance of the third cless the Military 
Academy was undergoing a period of reconstruction following 
the earthquake which destroyed the greater part of Managua 
on March 31, 1931. As a result it was necessary to order in 
the successful candidates by groups from the various Areas and 
Departments as housing facilities and buildings were completed. 
An amusing incident which shows the spirit of the candidates 
arriving from mountain districts occurred when the Matagalpa 
contingent arrived (or rather, failed to arrive on time as or- 
dered). This group had been ordered to report at the Military 
Academy at 0800 on July 23, 1931. They traveled for several 
hours in an automobile through a torrential downpour, and 
just before daylight their car bogged down in a river bottom 
about three leagues out of Managua. It was impossible for 
them to arrive on time afoot. After a short conference, they 
sent one of their number to find a mule and continue the jour- 
ney on muleback. At 0800 sharp the chosen member arrived, 
covered from head to foot with mud and looking very much like 
Don Quixote de la Mancha in his most disheveled condition. He 
dismounted rather stiffly, entered the office, saluted and reported 
om plight of his companions. The others arrived a few hours 
ater. 


By Captain Edward L. Trumble, G. N. 


Director of Military Academy 


The course of instruction at the 
National Military Academy includes 
practically the same subjects as those 
included in the Basic School at, Phila- 
delphia. The studies are divided un- 
der five Departments, as follows: 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 


(a) Infantry drill, close order, including the battalion. 
(b) Infantry drill, extended order. 
(c) Combat signals, arm and hand. 
(d) Military courtesy. 
(e) Manual of the Saber. 
(f) Ceremonies and Inspections. 
(g) Interior Guard Duty. 
(h) Scouting and Patrolling. 
(i) Musketry. 
(j) Bayonet Exercises. 
(k) Leadership. 
(1) Military Intelligence. 
(m) Development of Offensive Combat. 
(n) Combat Principles, Rifle Squad, Section and Platoon. 
(o) Estimate of the Situation. 
ADMINISTRATION: 
(a) Pay and Property Accountability. 
(b) Company Administration. 
(c) Duties of Department, District and Sub-District Com- 
manders. 
(d) Prison Administration. 
(e) Preparation and Use of All Guardia Forms. 


(a) Constitution of Nicaragua. 

(b) Proceedings of Guardia Courts and Boards. 

(c) Articles for the Government of the Guardia Nacional. 
(d) Laws of Hacienda. 

(e) Police Regulations of Nicaragua. 

(f) Sanitary Regulations. 

(g) Laws Governing the Carrying of Arms and Weapons. 


INFANTRY WEAPONS: 
(a) The Krag Rifle. 
(b) Springfield Rifle. 
(c) Lewis Machine Gun. 
(d) Browning Machine Gun. 
(e) Browning Automatic Rifle. 
(f) Thompson Submachine Gun. 
(gz) Rifle Grenades. 
(h) Hand Grenades. 
(i) Colt Automatic Pistol and Revolvers. 
(j) Range work covering above. 


ENGINEERING: 


(a) Construction and Repair of Military Roads. 
(b) Fortifications and Defenses. 
(c) Military Signals and Communications. 
(d) Map Making and Reading, Position Sketches, Road 
Sketches. 
(e) Sanitary Measures. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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HE Guardia Nacional de 
Nicaragua came into being 
fin the summer of 1927, 
e pursuant to an agreement between the govern- 
Lg ments of the United States and Nicaragua whereby 
mE’ the United States undertook to furnish the officers 
necessary to organize and train an armed force of 


and 
natives sufficient for the combined military and police needs 


men 


of the country. A short time before the organization of the 
Guardia was initiated one of the most devastating civil wars 
in ths history of Nicaragua had been brought to a close by an 
agreement between the warring factions brought about through 
the good offices of the government of the United States. This 
war left the country in a deplorable state politically and eco- 
nomically. Most of the organized forces of the factions at war 
had been disarmed as a result of the agreement, but there were 
still many groups of undisciplined, armed men roaming about 
the country. The only security existing in Nicaragua was that 
due to the presence 
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Nicaragua 


Ist, 1932, twenty 
in the month of 


five since January 
of which were 
August. 

The organization of the Guardia Nacional is exceptionally 
flexible. Battalion or company is only a paper designation for 
administrative convenience. The administrative divisions of the 
Guardia are Areas, Departments, Districts and Sub-Districts. 
The Departments correspond in a general way to the political 
departmental division of the Republic, though some modifica- 
tions have been made by combining two political Departments 
into one military Department while in one or two other cases 
the military departmental boundary does not follow strictly the 
political divisions. Combat units of the Guardia Nacional are 
commonly designated as “patrols” and are distinguished by the 
name of the department or district from which they come. 

The strength of the organization is at the present time 
(1 September, 1932) 304 officers and 2260 men. Of the officers 
66 are commissioned officers of the Marine Corps and Navy 
and 138 are non- 
commissioned offi- 


of a strong expedi- 
tionary force of 
Marines that occu- 
pied all the princi- 
pal cities and some 


of the smaller 
towns. 
Accordingly a 


group of Marine 
officers and non- 
commissioned  offi- 
cers, assisted by 
medical officers 


and corpsmen of 
the Navy, began 
recruiting and 


training the 
Guardia Nacional 
de Nicaragua. It 
was not exactly a 
new experience for 
members of the 
Marine Corps. In 
Haiti and Santo 
Domingo they had 


faced a_ similar 
task and as a re- 
sult were excep- 


tionally well fitted 
for the job. Many 
of the officers and 


cers of the Marine 
Corps and Navy. 
Nicaraguans who 
have been commis- 
sioned in the 
Guardia Nacional 
number 100. The 
officer in command 
cf the Guardia Na- 
cional is called the 
Jefe Director and 
has the rank of 
major general in 
the Nicaraguan 
military hierarchy. 
The other commis- 
sioned ranks are 
colonel, major, cap- 
tain, first lieuten- 
ant and _ sub-lieu- 
tenant. The non- 
commissioned 
grades ser- 
geant-major, quar- 
termaster sergeant, 
first sergeant, ser- 
geant and corporal 
(cabo). Privates 
are called “rasos.” 
The foregoing 


non - commissioned 
officers assigned to 


the Guardia Na- 
cional had served 
with the Gendarmerie in Haiti or the Guardia in Santo 


Domingo, probably some had served in both. 

The Guardia Nacional was soon in action. On July 16th, 
1927, a small detachment of Guardia serving in Ocotal with the 
Marine detachment were attacked by a large group of guerrilas 
led by Sandino, a name that has become well known to all 
Marines. Sandino was driven off after a hot fight, the newly 
recruited Guardia acquitting themselves with credit during the 
action. That was the beginning; the end is not yet in sight. 
At first the Guardia units accompanied the Marines and partici- 
pated in several of the engagements which the Marines had 
with the bandits. Later on some patrols were made up of half 
Guardia and half Marines. Early in the summer of 1929 the 
Marines had made it so hot for Sandino that he left the coun- 
try. For a time it began to look as though banditry was about 
finished. The Marines in Nicaragua were greatly reduced and 
the Guardia began to take over more and more of the patrolling. 
However, the period of comparative quiet did not last long. 
Early in 1930 the bandits began to show more signs of activity. 
In June Sandino returned to Nicaragua and banditry picked up 
fast. By that time the Guardia had taken over practically all 
the outposts that had been held by the Marines and were doing 
all the active combat patrolling. In May, 1931, the last Marine 
outpost was withdrawn and the Guardia became the sole field 
force. Since the attack on Ocotal in July, 1927, there has been 
close to five hundred contacts with the bandits, one hundred and 


Inspecting the Guardia at Leon 


titles correspond 
very much to those 
that prevailed in 
the old Nicaraguan 
Army except that Jefe Director is a new term and, singularly 
as it may seem, in the old Nicaraguan Army a sergeant major 
was a commissioned officer corresponding to our major. 

The enlisted men of the Guardia Nacional are recruited in 
the main from the country people who have had little oppor- 
tunity for schooling. This type is predominantly Indian and 
while there is a wide range of variation from the apparently 
pure Indian to the almost white, the Indian is dominant in the 
mental cast of every degree of the variation. Very few of 
them can read or write when they are enlisted. They have been 
habituated by all their previous associations to personal loyal- 
ties. The only concept they have ever had of a military organi- 
zation is that of a group of armed men belonging to some “jefe,” 
personally known to every man in the group. As a class they 
are generally inclined to be slow to yield to discipline, and are 
rather given to indulgence in alcoholic stimulants. Yet, sur- 
prising results have been secured by the officers and men of 
the Marine Corps in building up a loyal, disciplined, hard-march- 
ing, hard-fighting organization. For a time the known pre- 
dilection which the Nicaraguan of this type had for personal 
loyalties, tended to confuse the situation and led to a rather 
common conception that an officer to be successful had to se- 
cure their personal loyalty like their old “jefes” and be in fact 
their “jefe.” Such ideas are, fortunately, breaking down as it 
is found that the old “jefe” basis of organization is being sup- 
planted by a pride in their organization as such and by a spirit 
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of confidence in and loyalty to their officers as a class. 


The exigencies of the service have rendered the establishment 
of a recruit depot or of training centers impracticable. The 
men are enlisted, assigned to a station and trained while they 
fight. For the past two years practically three-fourths of the 
men in the Guardia have been on service in the “Combat Zone.” 
This service is extremely trying as all Marines who have served 
in “the hills” of Nicaragua well know. It is enlivened to some 
extent by frequent contacts with the bandits, but taking it all 
together one hikes many miles for every contact. Between 
patrols the time in barracks is taken up by drills and instruc- 
tion. A man doesn’t have much stomach for drills and instruc- 
tion after several days on the trail in Nicaragua—heat, rain, 
mud, jungles and hills during the rainy season; more heat, 
jungles, hills, and ticks during the dry. 


The Guardia are at their best in the field. They will hike 
day after day under the most trying conditions and remain 
cheerful throughout. They are not given to murmuring or 
“grousing” about the food or the hardships of the trail. Food 
is a real problem in the bandit country. Guardia patrols ha- 
bitually travel light and rations are cut to the irreducible mini- 
mum—pack animals are a terrible nuisance when a patrol runs 
into an ambush. Yet a Guardia patrol will stand up for days 
with the utmost good humor—so long as a fight is in prospect, 
which is usually the case—on a surprisingly scant ration. They 
enjoy a fight and anyone who has seen it can appreciate how 
quickly a patrol will get into action when the bandits open fire 
from an ambush. They are almost always greatly outnumbered 
in a fight, not infrequently ten to one, and they have grown 
accustomed to it. Such odds may seem fantastic to those not 
familiar with bandit warfare in Nicaragua and they may won- 
der that in such instances a patrol isn’t annihilated or at least 
roughly handled. Well, several Guardia patrols have been 
roughly handled, but the men have stood up to it like soldiers 
and in almost every instance have come out the victors. 


The rifle used by the Guardia Nacional is the old Krag. For 
defensive purposes they use the Heavy Browning Machine Gun 
and the Lewis Machine Gun. The Lewis Gun has been used in 
the field, but such use has been about discontinued. In the 
field the automatic weapons used are the Browning Automatic 
Rifle and the Thompson Sub-Machine Gun. Rifle and Hand 
Grenades of the same type used in the Marine Corps are a 
part of the armament. The Guardia uniform consists of shoes, 
leggings, khaki trousers, khaki shirt, scarf and campaign hat 
with hat cord. Equipment is carried in a blanket roll. 


The size of patrols varies according to the section of the 
country and the mission. Combat patrols in bandit country are 
now seldom less than twenty-five men and two officers. Where 
the operation is a long and distant one a forty-man patrol with 
two or more officers is common. It is very rare for a patrol 
to exceed forty 
men. All combat 
patrols are 
equipped with au- 


cere tomatic weapons, 
rifle and hand gre- 
nades. 


The Guardia Na- 
cional operates un- 
der many difficul- 
ties, not the least 
of which is short- 
age of funds. It is 
not nearly large 
enough for the 
tasks required of 
it. Nicaragua is 
as large as_ the 
State of New York 
and except in re- 
stricted sections 
along the west 
coast there are no 
roads worthy of 
the name. Troop 
concentrations in 
the bandit country 
must be made 
afoot and the dis- 
tances are great. 
Mail communication with stations in the hills and with the 
East Coast is wholly dependent on Marine Corps Aviation serv- 
ice. Landing fields are not numerous in Nicaragua, particularly 
for large planes. However, wherever planes can land in the 
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hill country, Marine Aviation is the main supply service and in 
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many cases the only supply service. At those hill stations 
where they can’t land they make a regular mail drop service. 
Officers and men are transferred to and from the hills by plane, 
wounded evacuated and many other services rendered by Avi- 
ation. The bandits have a wholesome fear of aircraft and 
Marine Aviators have effectively discouraged very big concen- 
trations of bandits in the more thickly settled sections of the 
country. The dependence of the Guardia Nacional on Marine 
Corps Aviation is not easily overestimated. The cheerful and 
wholehearted manner in which the Marine Aviators have sup- 
ported the Guardia Nacional has won a lasting sense of grati- 
tude from every Marine officer and man 
who has served with the Guardia in the 
hills of Nicaragua. 

Practically all the hill stations have 
telegraph or radio communication with 
Managua. The telegraph service is 
maintained by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. Considering the equipment they 
have to work with, this service has 
been exceptionally good. In the bandit 
country, however, it is uncertain. The 
bandits cut the wires now and again 
and have even been known to cut out 
and carry away several hundred yards 
of wire. In remote sections of the 
country telegraph wire is not often on 
hand to make repairs and it has been 
necessary at times and in some places 
to take barbed wire from nearby fences 
to fill the gaps and restore communica- 
tion. The Guardia have cooperated to 
the fullest extent possible with the 
Communication Service in keeping the 
lines in repair throughout the country, 
and in extending telegraphic service 
into remote districts. 

When the Marine outposts were 
withdrawn from the hills, they left a 
few radio sets in stations having no 
wire communication, and Marine oper- 
ators were secured to work them. It 
soon became apparent that the radio 
service was inadequate. There were not enough stations, not 
enough operators to man them, and the radio sets borrowed 
from the Marine Corps were already long in use and required 
constant repair. In June of 1931 a competent officer well quali- 
fied in communications duties was assigned to duty with the 
Guardia Nacional as Communications Officer. He organized 
a Radio School for the training of native operators and started 
off with sixteen students. To date eighteen radio operators 
have been qualified from the school and a number of them have 
proved themselves to be exceptionally good operators. As these 
students are qualified they are used to replace Marine operators, 
who leave the Guardia and to open new stations. A sum of 
one thousand dollars was made available for the purchase of 
material and with this sum the Communications Officer has 
been able to install Radio Stations in Managua, Bluefields, 
Puerto Cabezas, Cabo Gracias, Wauni, Neptune Mines—six sta- 
tions that are already in daily operation, and he will have 
before the end of September four more stations installed at 
Ocotal, Jinotega, Esteli and Juigalpa. These stations are all 
owned and operated by the Guardia Nacional. Prior to the 
establishment of the Guardia stations at Managua and Blue- 
fields the only service between Managua and the East Coast 
was by the Tropical Radio Co., as there is no land line in 
operation. This service alone has saved and is saving consider- 
able money heretofore paid for commercial service, besides being 
more efficient and a greater convenience. The work accom- 
plished by the Communications Officer during the past year has 
been particularly outstanding. 


The Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua is now starting on its 
sixth year—starting its sixth year of struggle and achievement. 
It has not been an easy task that has faced the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps and Navy. It has 
been necessary to organize and train the Guardia, and fight 
the banditS all at the same time. The service that the officers 
and non-coms have been required to render has been particu- 
larly trying. Officers have served in stations where they were 
the only English-speaking person. Even in stations where there 
were two American officers the greater part of their time was 
spent alone since one or the other was generally on patrol. 
The work they have done is exceptional considering all the cir- 
cumstances—thoroughly in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the Marine Corps. 


Typical Nicaraguan 
Policeman, Managua 
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The Guardia As A Police Force 


By CAPTAIN E, F. CARLSON, G. N. 
Chief of Police, Managua 


ion title of this article may lead the reader to believe that 
police work is one of the minor missions of the Guardia Na- 
cional. As a matter of fact, when the Guardia was organized 
in 1927 under the provisions of the so-called Guardia Agree- 
ment it was designed primarily as a national police force to 
replace the Urban, Rural and Judicial police forces that then 
existed. The Agreement provided that ... (the Guardia Na- 
cional) “shall be considered the sole military and police force 
of the Republic, clothed with full power to preserve domestic 
peace and the security of individual rights.” However, the ob- 
servation that active military operations were not considered 
as a major mission of the Guardia during the period of its 
incipiency is further affirmed by the fact that it was originally 
organized with a minimum of 93 officers and 1064 enlisted. 
In a country with an estimated area of 49,200 square miles 
wherein one-fourth of the population lives in the six major 
towns of the lake 
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plished by establishing from one to four Guardias in the prin- 
cipal towns, and by the despatch of small patrols periodically 
to towns not occupied by police. The prevalence of a govern- 
ment-owned telephone and telegraph service in the south is of 
great assistance to the police. The Guardia is further aided 
to some extent in the rural areas by Jueces de la Mesta and 
Jefes de Canton, native civil officials who serve without pay 
and who correspond generally to the rural constables of the 
United States. Every political Department, which corresponds 
to a state in our country, is subdivided into Comarcas. Each 
Comarca is subdivided into Cantons. Jueces de la Mesta are 
appointed by the Jefe Politico, or Governor, of the Department, 
one Juez being assigned to each Comarca. In similar manner 
a Jefe de Canton is assigned to each Canton. All have been 
placed at the disposal of the Guardia Nacional by the President. 
They are not, however, subject to the regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Guardia. Consequently, their value usually depends 
on the success of the Department Commander in the exercise 
of moral suasion over them, and in winning their loyalty. In 
many cases Jueces de la Mesta have been of great assistance, 
displaying rare judgment, energy and courage. Many have been 
wounded, and some have been killed, in the —” of police 
uties. 


region, one-half = 
lives within an area 
of 4,000 square 
miles along the Pa- 
cific Coast, and 32 
per cent lives in 
the uplands within 
an area of 6,000 
square miles, a 
force of that size 
was adequate for 
peaceful police pur- 
poses. In 1927, 
1928 and early 1929 
banditry and revo- 
lutionary activity 
in the Segovias 
(northern Nicara- 
gua) was being 
stamped out by the 
Marines, assisted 
by small detach- 
ments of the 
Guardia. During 
those early years 
of its existence the 
police of the urban 
and rural districts 


In functioning as 
police the Guardia 
is charged with 
maintaining order, 
assuring security 
of life and prop- 
erty, and with the 
enforcement of the 
Police Regulations 
and the laws pro- 
vided by the gov- 
ernment for the 
well being of the 
inhabitants. Close 
cooperation be- 
tween the judiciary 
and the police is a 
necessary requisite 
to the fulfillment 
of these responsi- 
bilities, a  fulfill- 
ment which is fre- 
quently not real- 
ized due to the re- 
luctance of the na- 
tive judiciary offi- 
cials to investigate 
crimes and punish 


can be truly said 
to have been the 
primary mission of 
the Guardia Na- 
cional. 

With the ejection of Sandino from Nicaragua in 1929, and 
the subsequent comparative pacification of the Segovias, the 
policy of the United States Government called for the gradual 
withdrawal of the Marines from the rural districts, and the 
transfer of responsibility for the police of those districts to the 
Guardia. In the potential bandit areas, which continued to 
remain under martial law, the Guardia organization was mod- 
eled in a large measure on the combat organization used by the 
Marines. The return of Sandino to Nicaragua in May, 1930, 
necessitated the mobilization of the Guardia in the northern 
areas on a definite military basis. The responsibility for the 
pacification of the Segovias passed to the Guardia Nacional, and 
that responsibility became its primary mission. The Guardia 
was increased progressively to its present strength of 304 
officers and 2270 enlisted (100 officers are native Nicaraguans, 
the balance are Marines), the bulk of the personnel being main- 
tained on active duty in the north while the police require- 
ments of the cities and districts in the south were reduced to 
an absolute minimum. In 1930 an Executive decree provided 
for the organization of Policia Urbanos in certain towns, the 
Urbanos to be maintained from the proceeds of a tax of ten 
cents a litre placed on aguardiente, the national alcoholic bev- 
erage. Urbanos are organized and trained in the same manner 
as Guardias, but their services can be utilized only in the towns 
where they are recruited. The number which can be recruited 
is, of course, directly dependent on the revenue derived from the 
sale of aguardiente in those towns. 

The responsibility for the police of the towns and districts 
of the southern departments of the Republic, except the city of 
Managua, devolves directly upon the Department Commanders 
of the Guardia. The police of those areas is usually accom- 
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the offenders. In 
many cases this re- 
luctance is due to 
personal opposition 
to American inter- 
vention, and the determination to impede American supervision 
of the Guardia. 

The judicial system of Nicaragua provides for Police Judges 
(called Police Directors), District Criminal and Civil Judges, 
four Courts of Appeal and a Supreme Court. Unless a person 
is caught in the act of committing a crime the Guardia can 
make no arrests, or searches, without an order of capture or of 
search issued by a judge. All persons arrested have to be 
placed immediately at the disposition of the Police Judge. The 
Police Judge is authorized to detain them at his order for 
twenty-four hours, and to award sentences to include 30 days 
confinement at hard labor for police offenses. Other cases must 
be placed by him at the disposition of a district judge. Pre- 
sumably all orders of release received from a judge must be 
executed without question by Guardia officials. Actually, if the 
culpability of the delinquent is particularly well established it 
is customary, in the interests of the public weal, for the Guardia 
officer who functions as Chief of Police to point out to the 
judge the obvious facts of his guilt. If the judge still persists 
in placing the man at liberty there is no further recourse. The 
difficulty of controlling crime in localities where there is a lack 
of cooperation between the judicial and police authorities is 
palpable. 

The police force of the city of Managua operates directly 
under the jurisdiction of the Jefe Director of the Guardia Na- 
cional. While Managua is not the largest city of the Republic 
in point of population (Leon is larger by some 10,000), its 
status as national capital gives it greater prestige, and attracts 
to it many wealthy politicians, government employees, and a 
large foreign colony. Naturally it becomes the center of ac- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Nicarahua Primitiva 


[Primitive Nicaragua |] 


OST of us in the Marine Corps are 
familiar with the Nicaragua of 


today—its various departments, 
cities and towns. Its terrain and general topog- 
raphy. Its people, their language, customs, 


7 religion, modes of living and form of government. 
But the Nicaragua of yesterday? What do we know of its 
first inhabitants or of their origin? Where did they come from? 
What customs and religions did they have? Where were their 
places of habitation? What evidence has been left 


By E. H. Krieger 


forwarded to the National Museum at Leipzig, 
Germany, by one Enrique Lovo in 1892. He 
tells of a petrified skeleton which was dis- 
covered also imbedded in rock near Chiltepe. This skeleton was 
found on the same layer of rock that contained the idol of gold. 
Several impressions of fot-prints were fund on these same 
slabs of rock, all toe marks pointing to the west. Because of 
the large distance between these impressions, Chaves believes 
that the people who made these marks must have been running 
from something, all going in a westerly direction. 


behind which might show that Nicaragua was in- 
habited before the time of the white man? If we 
read the old historical data concerning Nicaragua, 
just how far back does it go? Is there any such 
data? If so, where is it to be found? For how 
many centuries back has the history of Nicaragua 


Several slabs containing these footprints and the 
slab containing the petrified skeleton, were sent 
to the States for display at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904. Chaves says they were never re- 
turned. Several other slabs containing foot im- 
pressions are now on exhibition at the National 


been recorded? To whom are we indebted for it? 


Museum in Managua. Sr. Chaves pointed out to 


Who was the first white man, or men, to dis- 
embark on the shores of what is now known as 


me several pieces of pottery which are identical 
to others which have been dug up in Mexico and 


Nicaragua? 

After having examined the valuable and ex- 
ceptionally interesting collections of weird look- 
ing idols and expertly moulded, hand decorated 
pottery brought back from the Island of Omo- 
tepe by Commander M. M. Witherspoon, Ch.C., 
U.S.N., the collection of Sr. Diocleciano Chaves 
aot g the stone pits of Chiltepe, and the collection 
of the German Consul, Sr. F. Bunge, from the 
“tierra” of Mandaime, I decided to try to find 
out, if possible, the history of the people who, 
many centuries ago, moulded and decorated the 
idols and pottery contained in the aforementioned 
collections. 

Sr. Chaves, Director of the National Museum 
of Managua for the past thirty years, believes 
that the idols were made by a race of people who : 
inhabited Nicaragua long before the time of the d 
Indians. He explained to me that his reason for 


are now on exhibition in one of Mexico’s museums. 

Both Sr. Chaves and Consul Bunge tell of a 
cave situated at the “Apante” near San Rafael 
del Sur, Nicaragua. Chaves says he found the 
cave in 1888. Bunge had been there in 1912. Both 
describe the interior of the cave, walls and ceil- 
ing as being covered with designs which were 
made up of small porcelain-like blocks. They 
tell of what is called “The Sunken City of Old 
Leon” which may still be seen on the north shore 
of Lake Nicaragua. 

Consul Bunge explained that the idols or gods 
contained in his collection have supposedly been 
made by the Indian tribes who inhabited Nica- 
ragua before the coming of the Spaniards in 1502. 
He further stated that no one has been able ac- 
curately to determine the age of these antiquities, 
», but it is known that they are at least four hun- 
dred years old. 


this belief is because several pieces of obsidian 


Data contained in histories and geographies of 


and jade have been dug up with broken pieces 


Bunge’s library only date back as far as the 


of the pottery and, as jade and obsidian are not > o> sixteenth century. Earlier data can be obtained, 
natural products of Nicaragua, it is believed that but where he could not say. He referred me to 
they must have been brought to this continent < the Christian Brothers College, Managua, and told 
by wanderers from the Orient. He tells of a me that its library was very complete and held 
partly sunken cave to the north of the crater some very old and rare volumes. I went direct to 
lake of Asososca upon the walls of which certain Managua the College and after a long detailed explanation 


hyroglyphics and drawings of the sun have been 

found. He also tells of a golden idol that was 

found in the stone pits of Chiltepe, at a depth of approximately 
twenty-five feet, imbedded in hard sand and rock. The idol 
represented the body of a young girl with the head of a tiger. 
The mouth was open, displaying carefully shaped teeth, the 
inside of the mouth contained a small gold Scarab (sacred 
beetle of the Egyptians). This idol was donated to the museum 
by the laborer who had found it in the stone pit. It was later 


of my visit I was fortunate in securing the loan 

of a very old copy of the first history of Nica- 
ragua from one of the Brothers in charge of the library. This 
book was written by one Tomas Ayon of Leon. The date of 
publication is not known as the frontpiece and several of the 
introductory pages have been torn from the book. A rare his- 
tory, indeed, dating back to the discovery of Nicaragua by 
Christopher Columbus in the year 1502. The crumbling, time- 
(Continued on page 58) 


Primitive Idols Sketched by E. H. Krieger, U. S. M. C. 


NANDAIME 
(Bunge Collection) 


OMTOEPE 
(Witherspoon Collection) 


NANDAIME 
(Bunge Collection) 


MANAGUA 
(Chaves Collection) 
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News from Nicaragua 


ELECTORAL MISSION 


The United States Electoral Mission 
to Nicaragua is in Nicaragua at the re- 
quest of President Moncada for the pur- 
pose of supervising the Presidential Elec- 
tion of November, 1932. 

Most of the officers of the Mission, 
and many of the enlisted personnel speak 
Spanish and have had actual experience 
in the supervision of prior elections in 
Nicaragua. 

Rear Admiral Clark Howell Woodward, 
United States Navy, is Chairman of the 
Mission, and is President of the National 
Board of Elections. His staff consists 
of the following: Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles F. B. Price, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Vice-Chairman of the Mission, and Vice- 
President of the National Board of Elec- 
tions; Major A. H. Turnage, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Executive Officer; Major D. 
Peck, U. S. Marine Corps, Intelligence 
Officer; Lieutenant Commander J. B. 
O'Neill, (M.C.), U. S. Navy, Medical Of- 
ficer; Major R. H. Blake, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Secretary of the National Board 
of Elections; Captain W. N. Best, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Disbursing and Supply 
Officer; Captain R. E. West, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Legal Adviser; Lieutenant R. H. 
Hillenkoetter, U. S. Navy, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Officer, and Communications Of- 
ficer; First Lieutenant W. L. Bales, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Assistant Intelligence Of- 
ficer; Lieutenant (j.z.) L. S. Mewhinney, 
U. S. Navy, Vice-Secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of Election; First Lieu- 
tenant F. A. Stephenson, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Officer-in-Charge of Instruction; 
First Lieutenant F. J. Cunningham, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Assistant Legal Adviser; 
Lieutenant (j.¢.) R. R. Ballinger, U. S. 
Navy, Assistant Disbursing and Supply 
Officer; Second Lieutenant N. Hussa, U. 
S. Marine Corps, Aide to Admiral Wood- 
ward; Mr. A. S. Perales, Assistant to the 
Legal Adviser; Staff Sergeant E. B. 
Hardy, U. S. Marine Corps, Secretary to 
Admiral Woodward; First Sergeant 
Joseph K. Roberts, U. S. Marine Corps, 
translator. First Sergeant William E. 
Reutsch, U. S. Marine Corps, Supply 
Department; Gunnery Sergeant Carlos 
Martinez, U. S. Marine Corps, Assistant 
to the Intelligence Officer. 

Marine and Naval officers have been 
sent out to the various Departments of 
the Republic where they are observing 
the progress of the political campaign, 
and where they will have general charge 
of all election matters in their respective 
Departments. These officers are: 

Major J. Marston, USMC; Major H. 
C. Pierce, USMC; Major C. S. Baker, 
USMC; Major P. A. del Valle, USMC; 
Major C. A. Wynn, USMC; Major P. C. 
Geyer, USMC; Major T. E. Bourke, 
USMC: Major M. G. Holmes, USMC; 
Captain V. F. Bleasdale, USMC; Lieu- 
tenant L. Corman, USN; Lieutenant R. 
P. Erdman, USN; Captain E. A. Craig, 
USMC; Ist Lieut. E. E. Larson, USMC; 
Lieut. (j.¢.) A. Greenacre, USN; Ist 
Lieut. W. I. Jordan, USMC; Lieut. (j.z.) 
J. G. Holloway, USN; Lieut. (j.g.) P. A. 
High, USN; ist Lieut M. S. Rahiser, 
USMC; Ensign R. S. Rooney, USN; 2nd 
Lieut. J. Sabater, USMC; 2nd Lieut. J. 
J. Tavern, USMC; 2nd Lieut. E. L. Ly- 
man, USMC; 2nd Lieut. T. B. Hughes, 


USMC; 2nd Lieut. C. H. Hayes, USMC; 
2nd Lieut. J. M. Howard, USMC; 2nd 
Lieut. R. Hayward, USMC. 

The troops comprising the Mission 
come from: the Marine Detachment U. 
S. S. “Memphis,” with Captain B. Dubel, 
2nd Lieut. M. S. Newton, and First Ser- 
geant Reutsch; Marine Detachment, U. 
S. S. “Overton,” with 2nd Lieut. J. H. 
Grible and First Sergeant Goode; Ma- 
rine Detachment, U. S. S. “Sturtevant,” 
with First Lieutenant L. H. Hohn, and 
First Sergeant Carlson; a Marine De- 
tachment from Coco Solo; and men as- 
signed to duty with the Mission from the 
Second Brigade. Among them are First 
Sergeants Woods, Roos, Bernica, Bellora, 
and Gy. Sgt. Kuhn. 

These troops are all under canvas in 
Campo Bolivar, with Captain Dubel as 
camp commander, and First Sergeant 
Woods as Acting Sergeant Major. Campo 
Bolivar is adjacent to Campo de Marte, 
and the electoral troops mess with the 
2nd Brigade. 

During the Electoral period, most of 
the enlisted men of the Mission will be 
distributed throughout the Republic of 
Nicaragua to supervise the registration 
of voters and the actual voting. In prep- 
aration for these independent and re- 
sponsible duties, they are now under a 
strenuous course of instruction in Span- 
ish, Electoral Law and Procedure, Com- 
munication, Hygiene, Sanitation, First 
Aid, and Pistol Marksmanship. 

In a few days, the instructional 
period will be over and the men will de- 
part for their stations where they will 
familiarize themselves with local condi- 
tions, and enter upon their electoral 
duties. 

Security detachments from the 2nd 
Brigade will be sent out to some of the 
larger towns of the Republic to insure 
order during the elections. No American 
personnel will be assigned to outlying 
polls in the more troubled areas. 

The registration of voters will take 
place on specified days, in September and 
October. Elections will take place on 
6 November. After the elections, returns 
will have to be rendered, necessary re- 
ports filed, personnel re-concentrated in 
Managua, and then the Mission will be 
disbanded and the personnel returned to 
their regular duties. 

To a great extent the success of the 
Mission will depend upon the private, 
corporal, or sergeant, who sits as the 
American member of an electoral regis- 
tration or voting place, and passes judg- 
ment on matters of electoral procedure, 
eligibility of voters, complaints, etc. 
Needless to say, the enlisted personnel 
of the Mission have, as far as possible, 
been especially selected for this duty. 


ELECTORAL NEWSOGRAM 


FROM: BLAH TO: LEATHER- 
NECK GR 1492 SOS PDQ BPOE SPE- 
CIAL NEWS LETTER QUOTE ELEC- 
TORAL MISSION IN NICARAGUA 
MAINTAINS PEACE AND QUIET IN 
FACE OF TREMENDOUS ODDS UN- 
QUOTE FIRST SERGEANT SMOKY 
WOODS AT HEAD OF DAUNTLESS 


October, 1932 


MARINES PITCH CAMP IN CITY OF 
MANAGUA AND SPEND TIME 
STUDYING NATIVE LANGUAGE IN 
ORDER TO OVERCOME DIFFICUL- 
TIES ARISING BETWEEN MARINES 
AND NICARAGUAN WASHWOMEN 
AND SALOON KEEPERS PERIOD 
SERGEANT WILLIAM C. (BUCK) NE- 
VILLE IN TRAINING FOR GATE 
CRASHING COMPETITION WITH 
“ONE-EYED” CONNELLY DISPLAYS 
GREAT PROMISE PRACTICE 
CRASHES AT CAMPO BOLIVAR 
PERIOD SERGEANT JO-JO VILLEGAS 
DOES PRINCE OF WALES ATTEMPT- 
ING SPANISH VERB CONJUGATIONS 
BUT NO BONES BROKEN PERIOD 
SEMICOLON DASH DASH _ RED 
AIKEN OUTPOINTED IN MESS 
TABLE CHAMPIONSHIP BY BRIL- 
LIANT PASSING AND BLOCKING OF 
BARNEY HUGHES AND MERL 
SMITH PERIOD ROBERT B WOLF- 
GRAM FORMERLY OF LEATHER- 
NECK STAFF SLAYS NICARAGUAN 
FEMALES AND CAUSES CONSTER- 
NATION AMONGST STYLE DESIGN- 
ERS BY APPEARING ON STREETS 
CLAD IN NEW STYLE KHAKI OVER- 
COATS BUT MODESTLY DISCLAIMS 
FAME BY STATING THEY ARE 
ONLY REGULATION BLOUSES AS 
ISSUED PERIOD SERGEANT NATH- 
AN SEGAL FORMERLY OF BANANA 
FLEET NOW EDITOR IN CHIEF OF 
SCUTTLEBUTT NEWS DEFENDING 
AGAINST SUIT. FOR DAMAGES 
BROUGHT AGAINST HIM FOR 
SLANDER AND SCURRILOUS RE- 
MARKS BROUGHT BY VARIOUS 
MEMBERS OF ELECTORAL MISSION 
PERIOD FIRST SERGEANT J. K. 
ROBERTS COMMA GUNNERY SER- 
GEANT CARLOS MARTINEZ AND 
STAFF SERGEANT EARL B. HARDY 
PLAN FORMATION OF NICARAGU- 
AN PLANTATION COMBINE AND 
ARE TAKING OUT CITIZENSHIP 
PAPERS IN THAT COUNTRY PERIOD 
FIRST SERGEANT DON OTTO ROOS 
CLAD IN WHITES AND ELEPHANT 
HUNTER’S HEADGEAR . DIRECTS 
DESTINY OF CAMPO BOLIVAR MA- 
RINES ATTEMPTING TO LEARN 
SPANISH PERIOD HYPHEN HORSE- 
FEATHERS SKINNY WALTERS OF 
MESS SERGEANT FAME AT PARRIS 
ISLAND NOW ATTENDING SCHOOL 
TAKING POST GRADUATE COURSE 


IN SPANISH AND PLAIN AND 
FANCY FOOD STOWING COMMA 


SHOWS LITTLE PROMISE IN FORM- 
ER BRANCH BUT EXPERT TECH- 
NIQUE IN LATTER PERIOD COR- 
PORAL HOMER CROSS COMMA NON- 
PARIEL WINDJAMMER BROADCAST- 
ING DAILY FROM CAMPO BOLIVAR 
OVER N-E-R-T-S NETWORK PERIOD 
“BATTLING” BOSCARINO UNOFFI- 
CIAL SASH WEIGHT CHAMPION OF 
HOBOKEN AND POINTS WEST IN 
TRAINING HERE AND DEFEATING 
ALL COMERS PERIOD PHARMA- 
CISTS MATE HITCHCOCK AND HOS- 
PITAL APPRENTICE BROWN FORM- 
ER PILL ROLLERS FROM PARRIS 
ISLAND PREPARE FOR FORTHCOM- 
ING ELECTIONS BY MAKING UP 
LARGE QUANTITIES OF CC PILLS 
AND GALLONS UPON GALLONS OF 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE PARMA- 
CIST MATE “ROCKY” RYAN OF 
HAITIAN FAME TESTING THEORY 
OF WHISKEY TREATMENT ON 


SNAKE BITE ACCIDENTALLY BIT- 
TEN BY MOSQUITO AND UNABLE 
TU CONTINE 


HIS EXPERIMENTS 
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DUE TO MALARIA PERIOD APPAR- 
ENTLY WHISKEY TREATMENT NOT 
EFFICACIOUS FOR MOSQUITO BITES 
QUESTION MARK SGT. P. S. (PIG 
SNOOT) JONES AGREES TO ASSIST 
AT COMING ELECTIONS BY SPE- 
CIAL PERMISSION OF COPYRIGHT 
OWNERS PERIOD RALPH R. RINNER 
OF SUPPLY AND DISBURSING SEC- 
TION OF ELECTORAL MISSION DE- 
SIGNS NEW DESK PADS MADE 
FROM CELOTEX AND AS REWARD 
FOR INITIATIVE WILL BE PERMIT- 
TED TO GO TO HILLS ON ELEC- 
TORAL BOARD PERIOD NEXT SEC- 
TION FOR INFORMATION OF QUAR- 
TERMASTER ONLY QUOTE PLEASE 
RUSH SUFFICIENT MATTRESSES 
COMMA PILLOWS COMMA SHEETS 
COMMA PILLOW CASES COMMA 
AND BUNKS IRON FOR USE OF 
ELECTORAL MISSION PERSONNEL 
WHO BELIEVE THAT THEY HAVE 
BEEN TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF BY 
BEING FORCED TO SLEEP ON 
FIELD COTS PERIOD THESE BOYS 
CLAIM THAT THIS IS NOT IN BEST 
KEEPING WITH TRADITIONS OF 
CORPS UNQUOTE PERIOD THAT 
WILL BE ALL FOR THIS TIME POO 
POO BAH DOO 


MESS TABLE CHAMPIONSHIP 
BROUGHT TO BLOODY CLOSE 


Aikens-Kelly Team Goes Down to 
Defeat at Hands of Hughes-Smith 
Combination 


Managua, Nic., Aug. 4.—(Associated 
Pants Press). Yesterday noon saw the 
final game of the Second Marine Brigade 
Mess Table Championship, when the stel- 
lar playing of Barney Hughes and Merl 
Smith defeated the Red Aikens-Min Kelly 
team. Play commenced promptly at 
12:30, the first item being brought into 
play at that time. Calling for the soup, 
Aikens fired the opening gun. A clever 
block by Hughes, however, halted the 
play, and, with a quick pass from 
Hughes to Smith, the soup started to- 
wards the other end of the table. “Minia- 
ture” Kelly almost snaked over a tricky 
play at this moment, however, by reach- 
ing for the bread, but was nailed in the 
act, and the bread plate taken out of 
play. Seeing that he could not gain 
ground in this fashion, Aiken attempted 
to bring the messman into the play by 
requesting coffee, and thus avoid passing. 
However, the messman was intercepted, 
and the coffee brought down on the 
Hughes home plate. Next a lateral pass 
was attempted to bring the green peas 
down to the Aikens-Kelly end of the 
field, but a quick lateral pass by Smith, 
playing opposite to Kelly, foiled this 
move, and upon Smith’s releasing the 
dish, it was declared empty by the um- 
pire, and therefore a dead ball. At this 


point, Aikens and Kelly gave up the 
ghost, and conceded the game to Hughes 
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and Smith, with Big and Little Casino, 
Cards and Spades, Four aces, and Soup 
to Nuts. 


CAMPO DE MARTE GOSSIP 


Gossip is not always the swift, nor the 
tattle of the wrong, so we shall tell you 
some of the things that have happened 
here lately. 

The 23rd Company has taken over the 
entire guard of Campo de Marte. It is 
now a running guard, which is certainly 
better than day on and day off. Everyone 
is happy over the change, and each man 
is doing his best to make the running 
guard a success. 

Part of the 49th Company left for 
Matagalpa on August 29. They will be 
stationed at that city until after the 
coming elections. The remainder of the 
49th Company, together with the 17th 
Company, will leave Campo de Marte on 
September 8, when they clear for Chin- 
andega and Juigalpa. 

The Electoral men are leaving for their 
posts and all are expected to be sta- 
tioned and hard at work by the middle 
of the month. These men have been well 
instructed in their duties, and everything 
is expected to go off smoothly. 

Saturday morning, September 3, a 
parade was held on the Loma in honor 
of Gunnery Sergeant Hamous and Cor- 
poral D. E. Truesdale. All available men 
turned out for the ceremony. Corporal 
Truesdale, now serving as a second lieu- 
tenant with the Guardia Nacional, was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and Gunnery Sergeant Hamous, 
Ist lieutenant in the Guardia, was pre- 
sented a Navy Cross. Both men were 
decorated for gallantry far beyond the 
eall of ordinary duty. 

The final meeting of the V. F. W. was 
held on September 2, at the Enlisted 
Men’s Club. The post commander, Q.M. 
Sergeant Matthews, presided over the 
meeting. New comrades obligated to 
the organization were: Q.M. Sergeant 
Jamison, Sergeant Campbell, Corporal 
Billingham, and Corporal Ayres. The 
meeting was honored by the presence of 
Brig. General Berkeley and Capt. H. S. 
Keimling, aide to the president of Nica- 
ragua. 

The men have become interested in dig- 
ging up ancient Indian bones and relics 
in mounds located a few miles out from 
Managua. Exploration parties are led 
by Chaplain Witherspoon. Many inter- 
esting items have been discovered so far, 
and the enthusiasm for the hunt is in- 
creasing. 

In following issues of “The Leather- 
neck” we hope to be with you again, 
with added news. Until then—so long. 


17TH COMPANY 


Due to the fact that we have been 
doing day on, and day off for so very 
long, we, the 17th Company, 5th Marines, 
have been neglecting our “Leatherneck” 
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fans to the point of many bitter remarks 
—received. Our humble apologies and 
please permit us to state that it won’t 
happen again in the near or distant 
future. 

Since you people have last heard from 
us we have had many changes in our 
company. In the first place our Com- 
pany Commander, Captain Miller V. Par- 
sons, has taken and returned from leave 
to the States, and to judge from his’ gen- 
eral appearance he enjoyed it very much. 
Of course, he hasn’t said anything to the 
command about it so we must judge 
solely from appearance. Our second in 
command, 2nd Lt. Francis H. Williams, 
has proven himself a regular fellow and 
is well liked by the entire post. He is in 
charge of the Boxing squad and has 
proven himself very able physically. 

We have a darned good baseball team. 
In our first game the 23rd Machine Gun 
Company (The Foreign Legion), went 
down before us in a fast, fast game. 
The brilliant battery for the “Fighting 
17th” just couldn’t be stopped. Trum- 
peter Perry, and Sergeant Nagel furnish- 
ing same. After the game it was no- 
ticed that the side line athletes were in 
a more exhausted condition than the ac- 
tual contestants. Particularly Private 
Shanahan, who, due to slight abrasions 
on his hands was unable to applaud. He 
very ably umpired though. We are proud 
of his skill as an ump. Due to the fact 
that we have lost most of our players, 
we are trying to build up the team 
around the umpire. Then we will have 
someone to fall back on and on without 
the back in case Dame Fortune should 
frown on us at some future date. 

Practically our entire company has 
gone electoral. Duty right at present 
is no dream, take it from us. Then, 
too, tomorrow the “Chaumont” sails away 
carrying with it nine more of our men. 
Gee, it breaks our hearts to see them 
go. It breaks their hearts to go, too— 
NOT. 

“Happy” Gardner, our eminent Com- 
pany Runner has completed sixteen 
years in the Marine Corps, but due to 
the depression outside he thinks it ad- 
visable to stay four more. We all know 
that more than the depression is keeping 
him in here, though. 

Ist Sergeant Bellora has deserted us 
to go electoral. We've got a good “Top” 
in his place, though. Sergeant Camp- 
bell has taken the job and is quite satis- 
factory. 

Next time we may be able to give you 
a better idea on our baseball team be- 
cause then we will have more dope on 
it—ADIOS. 


23RD COMPANY 


The 23rd Company is at present the 
largest line company in the Second 
Brigade in spite of the large number of 
men who have been transferred to the 
Electoral Mission. Although we have 
lost many good friends we have been 
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lucky in the matter of replacements, 
most of the new men joining from China. 

The present rumor is that this company 
will remain in Campo de Marte as a 
guard company, while the 49th and 17th 
Companies will be stationed in the hills 
during the coming presidential elections. 
This dope is, of course, unofficial, but is 
more than likely correct. 

The Enlisted Men’s Club has certainly 
proved a success from the start. It is 
an ideal place in which to spend the hot 
afternoons, while the profits have gone 
a long way toward helping pay for the 
amusements and entertainments of the 
Brigade. 

A committee of five men met on the 
16th of this month for the purpose of 
deciding how the profits of 
the club might be spent to 
the best advantage of the 
enlisted men. It was de- 
cided that the prices of food 
should be reduced consider- 
ably, while beer will now 
sell for only five cents a 
glass. 

The company is going in 
for athletics in a big way. 
We are represented in the 
inter-post baseball league, 
where the teams are quite 
evenly matched. We have 
been a little slow in getting 
started, but when we do get 
going the other teams had 
better stand from under. 


“AV I ATION 


Quite a few new officers 
have joined our Squadrons 
in the last month and it 
looks as if we were going 
to get down to some real 
transport work next month 
taking the members of the 
Electoral Mission to their 
various posts throughout 
the hills in order that they 
may supervise the elec- 
tion. 

The Flag Ship, christened 
the “Bluefields Special,” 
namely the Sikorsky, is be- 
ing groomed and painted 
and will soon be in first 
class condition for its many 
and varied water hops. 

Several new officers have 
joined our Squadrons this 
month and golf and tennis 
balls are flying as well as 
the pilots themselves. 
Among the officers are Lt. 
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citizens of Nicaragua for a few hours 
only. 

Lieutenant Saunders received his com- 
mission as first lieutenant to rank from 
June 1, 1932. All hands heartily con- 
gratulate him and wish to see him obtain 
several more commissions in the Marine 
Corps. 

Corporal Cunyus, our “Information 
Clerk,” or rather operations clerk in 
operations was promoted to sergeant 
July 13. Gunyus is well rated as he is 
the man that tells whether you can take 
an extra shirt to the hills or not or 
whether the butter will make the ship 
tail heavy, or what time and on what 
track the plane specials leave. Among 
his public he is known as Professor Gun- 
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during the middle of August that the 
wives of senior non-coms living on the 
East Coast will be returned to Hampton 
Roads. 

First Lieutenant Pollock and famiiy 
also sailed on the “Henderson” bound for 
San Diego. Lieutenant Pollock was sur- 
veyed from Nicaragua due to repeated 
attacks of malaria. 

This disease has hit quite a few of- 
ficers and men in Aviation during the 
rainy season but it seems to be under 
control. The medical department is do- 
ing everything in its power to stop the 
spread of malaria. We have a plane 
dusting the lake front and all the section 
around Managua twice a week with 
Paris-green. This dusting is a powerful 
and effective remedy in 
keeping down malaria to a 
certain extent. 

Tennis singles were 
played off this month with 
a large number of men com- 
peting. Private Walker won 
first place with Lieutenant 
June runner-up. Doubles 
were played off and Lieu- 
tenants June and Schwable 
walked away with the hon- 
ors. Gunnery Sergeant Ja- 
hant and Private Newbold 
were in the finals. Prizes 
for all events were Spald- 
ing tennis racquets. 

Indoor baseball started 
with a great amount of en- 
thusiasm, but due to the 
fact that our hard working 
non-coms could not play all 
their games when scheduled 
there remains still a game 
to be played off between 
the Officers’ and the Pri- 
vates’ teams. 

M. T. Sergeant Dogan, 
our veteran baseball back- 
stop, is going home in a 
few days and will not be ir 
our next baseball series. 
The team is now getting 
underway under the guid- 
ance of Gunnery Sergeant 
Paskiewicz. With all the 
new blood in the Brigade 
among the newly arrived 
members of the Electoral 
Mission this next series 
should be a lively one. 


49TH COMPANY 
By W. S. H. 
Here we are again—the 
old forty-niners in person— 
and believe it or not, we 


® Arnold 


Hayne D. Boyden, our well- 
known photographer, and 
Lt. A. W. Kreiser. 

Major Geiger, our Chief of Aviation, 
together with Lieutenants Schilt and 
Platcha, co-pilots, and St-Sgt. Greer fer- 
ried a Ford Transport to Nicaragua, 
landing here July 6. On the 9th Major 
Geiger inspected our unit and seemed 
very pleased with the way things were 
running. They returned to the States 
via air on July 11th carrying back famous 
old “99” our Ford transport that has 
been on the job here for a long time. 

First Sergeant Russell of the Service 
Squadron was heard to make the remark 
that he has paid off all his senior non- 
coms this month and re-enlisted them and 
there has certainly been a run on his 
payroll. Mt. Sgt. Henderson and Gun- 
ery Sergeants Cox, Van, Abrahams and 
Paisley being among the men to become 


yus, having taught the Mechanics School 
in Quantico. 

On July 28 President Moncada and 
party came out to Aviation to inspect 
the Autogiro. The Sescretary of War 
for Nicaragua took a ride in the “giro” 
with Lieutenant June, pilot, and seemed 
to enjoy it very much. 

The Autogiro has proved to be a great 
buzzard-chaser and every time it goes up 
there seems to be an enormous amount 
of buzzards in the air around this ship. 
Perhaps they think it is a prehistoric 
buzzard coming back to like in the fair 
hills of Nicaragua. 

On July 18 several wives of our senior 
non-coms sailed via the U. S. S. “Hen- 
derson” for San Diego. It is rumored 
that on a return trip of the “Chaumont” 


have a baseball team, and 
a mighty good one at that. 

Our first game was lost to the Elec- 
toral Mission, but even the Giants get 
beat once in a while. The score was 
2 to 1, our run being made by Sergeant 
Benny Klein, who came in on a single 
by Abbie Gross. Gross then stole second 
and went to third on an error, but un- 
fortunately did not score. 

Private Roy Miller pitched a wonder- 
ful game, allowing no hits until the third 
inning, and permitting no one to pass first 
until the sixth. The Electoral nine scored 
the winning run in the seventh inning. 
Private Dean and Pop Kenny were kept 
very busy on third and left field in the 
last inning, as our opponents were try- 
ing to put the old pill over the golf club, 
but with the splendid showing of these 
two men they were not so successful. 
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As long as we can take our pick from 
only 66 men and come so close to beat- 
ing a team that has four hundred to 
pick from we are more than satisfied. 

We are sorry to report that Ist Sgt. 
Earle E. Daniel was unable to attend 
his evening pinochle session, as he 
cheered himself hoarse at the game try- 
ing to get the umpire to take off his sun 
glasses. 

We have had many changes in our com- 
pany and lots of new faces are seen 
around the barracks daily, but they don’t 
seem to stay very long as the Electoral 
Mission needs plenty of Spanish-speak- 
ing Marines since they are expecting to 
send the Marines out to the cantons in 
a very short time. 

Our company office has on mourning 
due to the loss of our clerk, 
Corporal White, who seems 
to be needed at the Presi- 
dent’s camp at Rapidan, Va. 

Private Edes made one of 
the Chapiain’s sightseeing 
trips on Lake Nicaragua 
and reports that there are 
monkeys in them thar hills. 
He also tells of his adven- 
tures in and about the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Island 
of the Dead, which is sacred 
and tabu to the natives. 
Edes says he cannot be sure 
as to the number of islands 
as he lost count after about 
seven hundred. We wonder 
if he went to see the scenery 
or some of his long-tailed an- 
cestors. We can’t say just 
yet as Edes keeps very quiet 
when the question is brought 
up; but he does admit that 
he was a little leery of leav- 
ing the gang while they 
were shooting the monkeys 
as he was afraid someone 
would make a slight mistake. 


BUILDING A SERVICE 
LIBRARY 


One of the most popular 
places in Campo de Marte, 
and deservedly so, is the 
Brigade Library, located in 
the Post Exchange Building. 
seven-thirty in the 
morning until after the mov- 
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service men enjoy wild west books and 
“thrillers,” still many of them have good 
literary judgment. The proprietor of a 
Los Angeles book store stated that he 
sold his most worthwhile as well as his 
most expensive books to enlisted men, 
and valued their patronage. 

The Brigade Library is highly appre- 
ciated by the officers’ families, the Amer- 
ican officials in Managua, and all the for- 
eign colony. In ordering books, there- 
fore, the various tastes are considered, 
and in the latest order received from 
New York there were such representa- 
tive books as: 


Recovery—Sir Arthur Salter. 
The Fountain—Charles Morgan. 
Lyautey—Andre Maurois. 


ies in the evening the library 
is well patronized by a dis- 
criminating clientele. 

In the anteroom of the library are 
bulletin boards decorated with hundreds 
of gay paper covers of the latest books 
—to whet the literary appetite of the 
prospective customers. The library it- 
self consists of a room for non-fiction, 
reference, and children’s books, and a 
large room whose shelves are filled with 
the best selection of recent fiction found 
in any service library. 

There is no danger of encountering ar 
tique books donated by well-meaning but 
unthinking persons to the dear soldier 
boys. The shelves are constantly scruti- 
nized and are not guilty of harboring 
wall-flowers which haven’t been in circu- 
lation since 1925, or which belong to a 
vanished literary taste. There is, of 
course, a good classical foundation—cer- 
tain well-beloved enduring works of real 
value. Then there are books which ap- 
peal to the many different types of mind 
to be found in this most interesting post. 

Primarily, of course, the library is for 
the use and benefit of the Marines. While 


A corner of the Library, disp 


Belle-Mere—Norris. 

Flight in Darkness—Schnitzler. 

The First Lady Brendin—Hichens. 

He Upset the World—Bruce Barton. 

The Interne—Forman. 

War Again Tomorrow—Bauer. 

Hitler—Lengyl. 

What We Are About to Receive— 
Franklin. 

Black Swan—Sabatini. 

The Fun of It—Earhart. 

Panama is Burning—Lindsay. 

Young Lonigan—Farrell. 

Holy Prayers in a Horse’s Ear—Ta- 
magawa. 

Wife to Caesar—Mellett. 

Broome Stages—Clemence Dane. 

The Mother—Yusuke Tsurumi. 


An interesting and unique feature of 
the Campo de Marte Library is its 
branch libraries and its circulation de- 
partment. Aviation Field is bui:ding up 
a splendid little library in the . acreation 
hall, devoting much space to t)¢s as well 


laying the jackets of new books 
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as to an adequate reading room. At 
present they have about a _ thousand 
volumes besides having an exchange sys- 
tem with Campo de Marte, whereby they 
can get as many of the late books as they 
want. 

The rifle range is also forming a li- 
brary, using as a nucleus good books 
taken from the Campo de Marte shelves 
which have been read by the Marines on 
duty there and need a new public. 

Other books of this class are sent to 
all the neighboring posts such as Puerto 
Cabezas, Corinto, Ocotal, Junotega, Es- 
teli, in fact every city where Marines 
are stationed with the Guardia Nacional. 
In addition, packages of magazines and 
late books are made up each week and 
sent by plane to Corinto, Ocatal, Esteli, 
Juigalpa, and other places 
where the officers and men 
are enough interested to see 
that they are read and re- 
turned to Campo de Marte 
the following week. 

One excellent way to build 
up a service library at slight 
expense is to order books 
from such circulating libra- 
ries as Brentano’s in Wash- 
ington and the Beacon Book 
Shop at Portsmouth. Good 
circulating libraries like 
Brentano’s clean out their 
shelves every two or three 
months and sell the books, 
many like new, for the sum 
of 25 cents each. 

A good circulating library, 
in order to hold its clientele, 
must carry readable books 
just off the press and ones 
chosen to suit varied tastes 
of people who do much read- 
ing. Customers do not like 
to see the same books week 
after week, and the need for 
constant change benefits the 
service libraries in foreign 
posts, or those not accessible 
to large cities. 

More than two thousand 
books have been purchased 
from Brentano’s alone for 
Campo de Marte during the 
past year at the nominal cost 
of five hundred dollars. Five 
hundred books have also been 
added from the Beacon Book 
Shop. Many of these books 
may duplicate, but in a post 
such as this the duplicates 
are immediately sent to one of the 
branch libraries. 


The Navy Department sends an espe- 
cially good list of books every quarter 
to all service libraries, which helps much 
in forming a good background of books. 
These books are most carefully selected 
by a competent librarian in Washington 
after careful scrutiny into their value 
for service libraries. By this method 
several hundred books are added each 
year. 


In addition, reference books, biogra- 
phies, travel stories, and many other 
books are ordered through a wholesale 
publishing house in New York, after 
studying the New York Times book re- 
views, the English Book Society pam- 
phlets and our own “Leatherneck’s” 
literary page. These books, as well as 
books ordered from circulating libraries 
and other companies, have to be paid for 
through some contingent fund such as 
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Nicaragua 

This issue of “The Leatherneck” will mark almost seven 
years in which Marines have been stationed in Nicaragua. 
During those seven years many thousands of Marines have done 
tours of duty there and passed on to other posts and stations. 
A few have been left behind; those who gave their lives that 
Nicaragua might prosper and continue a democracy even as 
her North American sister republic, the United States. These 
lives were not lost in vain for they were laid down in the effort 
to make a part of the world a better place in which to live; 
a place such as the blood of our early settlers and pioneers 
made our own country. Surely such a goal repays us for our 
sorrow and loss. 

Much has been said both for and against the policy of the 
American government in this experiment. As an experiment of 
this type it has no precedent and therefore no time-tested 
method of application. That there have been mistakes made is 
evident and that those mistakes have paved the way to a better 
understanding of Nicaragua’s needs and more suitable methods 
of meeting them is also evident. To say that the government 
has made an unqualified success of this venture would be fool- 
ish; that they have left Nicaragua a better country in every 
respect cannot be questioned. Now, after seven years, we have 
left her with an ideal government and a powerful National 
Guard capable of enforcing her laws and insuring a continued 
government of the people by the people. 

These are trying times for even the greatest countries and it 
is certain that. Nicaragua will have a struggle to retain her 
proper place among the Central American Republics. We are 
certain that, with the support of her people and the intelligent 
cooperation of the Liberal and Conservative parties, she will 
soon be one of the foremost among them. 


Columbus 


On October 12th we shall observe the anniversary of the first 
landing of Columbus in the New World. The story of the 
difficulties he met and triumphantly overcame is familiar to 
every school child. 

Ignorance and superstition have always retarded the progress 
of mankind and will continue to do so. Those forces are oper- 
ative today, and the generations to come will marvel at our 
lack of enlightenment. Inertia is a powerful agent in the 
mechanical world; it is even more potent in the realm of the 
mind. The learned men of the fifteenth century were distin- 
guished by their conservatism. Because Aristotle in his writ- 
ings had never mentioned sun spots, there could be no such 
things as sun spots; because learned geographers in earlier 
days had accepted the earth as flat, flat the earth must be. 

It is difficult for us to construct in our imagination the ob- 
stacles which confronted Columbus. He traveled from court to 
court, expounding his theories and seeking aid, but met only 
ridicule and contumely. Children threw mud at him; kings 
plotted his assassination; everywhere he was regarded as crazy. 
But neither derision nor threats of murder could deter him from 
his purpose. That in the end he proved his theories is a glo- 
rious tribute to his perseverance, which was part of his genius. 

For twenty years he strove unsuccessfully to interest capital 
and influence in his venture. When at last, through the gen- 
erosity of the sovereigns of Spain, his project was made pos- 
sible, it seemed that his difficulties were over. But such was 
not the case. Though provded with royal orders for ships and 
men, he was met at Palos with obstructive demonstrations that 
assumed the proportions of a riot. The news that he was em- 
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powered to impress men and vessels for a voyage over the 
Sea of Darkness created widespread dismay and was received 
with curses and groans. A large proportion of his personnel 
consisted of criminals released from jail on the condition that 
they join the expedition. The Pinta, one of the commandeered 
vessels, carried in her crew her two owners, likewise impressed, 
and sullen and revengeful in consequence. The Santa Maria, 
the largest of the three ships, was ninety feet in length, with a 
beam of twenty feet. Neither the Pinta nor the Nina was decked 
amidships. The total personnel of these three tiny vessels con- 
sisted of exactly ninety officers and men. They set sail from 
Palos, Spain, on 3 August, 1492, making a speed, the first day, 
of less than four knots. 

The voyage from Palos to San Salvador is one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations of fortitude in history. To under- 
take a voyage of more than 3000 miles, requiring ten weeks 
for its completion, in three such little boats manned by im- 
pressed and rebellious crews, would be a hazardous enterprise 
if the navigator were provided with accurate charts and had a 
definite destination. But to set sail upon an unknown ocean 
with a mutinous crew of ignorant and superstitious men whose 
imaginations infested those waters with indescribable and fear- 
some monsters, and who interpreted every incident of the voy- 
age as an omen of evil staggers the imagination. But Colum- 
bus attempted it; and on the morning of the twelfth of October, 
1492, his three tiny caravels crept in toward shore, and Colum- 
bus planted the standard of the Cross on the lonely beach of 
San Salvador. 


Navy Day 

On Thursday, October 27, which is Navy Day, the United 
States Navy will be “at home” to the citizens of the great repub- 
lie it represents in every civilized corner of the world. It is a day 
set aside to give people to whom the Navy belongs a chance to 
get acquainted with their first line of defense. It is not a holi- 
day for the personnel of the Navy. Their routine is not halted. 
It is a working day for them, and the citizens are welcomed on 
every shore station and in every ship to see the Navy as it 
actually is. On this day, also, the Navy reaches out to shake 
hands with the great majority of the people in inland states 
who seldom see any part of the Navy except its recruiting 
stations. 

Insofar as practicable the vessels of the fleet and others on 
independent duty are distributed to ports along both coasts to 
“open house” to the public. With airplanes, the recruiting sta- 
tions, and with the assistance of the radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and newspapers throughout the country the Navy is able 
on this day to say hello to all its citizens, and to discuss its 
work and purpose. 

Thanks to the Navy League of America, a nation-wide organi- 
zation of prominent, patriotic citizens who are sponsors of the 
day and who are mainly responsible for its inauguration, Navy 
Day is comparatively new, having been first observed only a few 
years ago, but its significance grows each year, and as each 
Navy Day comes around it becomes more generally gbserved 
by the people. Its value is unmeasurable both to the citizens 
and the service.. 

October 27th was chosen by the Navy League for the observ- 
ance of Navy Day for two splendid reasons. First, October 27th 
is the anniversary of the beginning of the United States Navy. 
On this day in 1775 a special committee presented to the Con- 
tinental Congress a bill providing for the construction of the 
first ships of the American Navy. The bill provided for the 
construction of two 24-gun ships and two 14-gun brigs. Sec- 
ond, October 27th is the anniversary of the birth of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, who devoted so much of his life to the 
establishment of a sound naval policy for the United States. 


. 
Your Opportunity 

What does an enlistment in the Marine Corps mean to you? 
Is it merely four years in which you hope to get by until 
things in civil life begin to look brighter, or is your four years 
of opportunity—four years you will be able to look back upon 
as your real start in life? 

Thousands of alert young men each year pay good money 
for an education which the Corps, through the Marine Corps 
Institute, offers you free of charge. Are you letting this 
opportunity slip by, or are you now fitting yourself for that 
job that looks so good to you? 

But perhaps you intend to make the Marine Corps your career. 
If so, you'll find that you'll have to know more than “squads 
right” in order to attain those chevrons and the right to eat 
at the staff N.C.O.’s mess. The higher you go the stiffer is the 
competition in any walk of life, and the men who now fit them- 
selves for that competition are the men who will win. 
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THE LOOKOUT 
Any desired book may be purchased 
through the LEATHERNECK BOOK 
SERVICE, and we especially recommend 
the following: 


LAND OF CHECKERBOARD FAM- 
ILIES. By Arthur J. Burks (Coward- 
McCann). A former Marine officer pre- 
sents the best tale of Santo Domingo 
that has evolved from the occupation. 

$2.50 

SPEARS AGAINST US. By Cecil 
Roberts (Appleton). An English and 
an Austrian family, bound by the ties of 
love and friendship, are torn asunder 
by the world conflict. $2.50 


SHUDDERS AND THRILLS (the sec- 
ond Oppenheim Omnibus). By E. Phil- 


lips Oppenheim (Little, Brown). A col- 
lection of Mr. Oppenheim’s mystery 
stories. The volume contains more than 


one thousand pages. Two novels and 
some forty short stories are included. 
$2.50 
BETWEEN THE BIG PARADES. By 
Maj.-Gen. Franklin W. Ward (Water- 
bury). A war story of an entirely differ- 
ent sort. General Ward has spared us 
the horror and bloodletting usually 
thought necessary for stories of the war, 
replacing it with a rare quality of humor 
and understanding. Although the au- 
thor’s observations were limited to the 
activities of his own unit, his book may 
be thoroughly enjoyed by everyone, and 
especially enjoyed by those who knew 
action between the big parades. $2.50 


DEATH OF A FLEET. By Paul 
Schubert and Langhorne Gibson (Cow- 
ard-McCann). A startling account of 
the mutiny of the Germany Navy. The 
story of the revolt is vividly told, and 
the scuttling of the fleet in Scapa Flow 


achieves the ultimate in drama. $3.00 
AMONG THE TRUMPETS. By 
Leonard Nason (Houghton-Mifflin). The 


author of “Chevrons,” “The Man in the 
White Slicker,” etc., back again. This 
time he offers eight rollicking yarns 
about the leather-pounding cavalry. 


$2.00 

MUD AND STARS. Edited by 
Dorthea York (Holt). A collection of 
World War songs and poetry, more or 
less carefully expurgated. Nearly three 
hundred selections are included. $2.50 


SQUADS WRITE! Edited by John T. 
Winterich (Harpers). A _ selection of 
prose, verse and cartoons from the great 
newspaper of the A. E. F., “The Stars 
and Stripes.” $4.00 

12 SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS. 
By Essad-Bey (Viking Press). Delight- 
ful legends of the remote country lying 
between the Caspian Sea and the Black 
Sea. $3.00 

OLD MANOA.. By Glenn Allan (Ap- 


pleton). A rare characterization of a 
southern horse-breeder. $2.00 


I SAILED WITH CHINESE PIRATES. 
By Aleko E. Lilius (Appleton). A first 
person narrative of dangerous adventure 
among the pirates and bandits of China. 

$4.00 

THE UNKNOWN WAR. By Winston 
Churchill (Scribner). A detailed ex- 


planation of the Eastern Front activities, 
and the sequence of events that plunged 
$5.00 


the world into war. 
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‘BOOKS —Passing in Review 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 
AN INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 


WHITE ARMY’S RETREAT 

BETWEEN RED AND WHITE. By 
Erich Dwinger; translated from the 
German by Marion Saunders 
(Seribners). $2.75. 

The revolt of Russia was almost too 
gigantic to comprehend; and it happened 
when activities on the Western Front 
were of more importance to American 
readers. In a powerful autobiography 
Erich Dwinger presents the bloody chap- 
ters of history that have been so neg- 
lected. 

By bribery, Dwinger, as German war 
prisoner, obtains identification papers 
from a Russian and escapes. For some 
time the papers serve their purpose, but 
during an examination it is found that 
the person whom he is supposed to be 
was sentenced to death. 

While waiting for the firing squad, 
Dwinger gets word to his old camp com- 
mandant, Vereniky, who commands a 
detachment of White soldiers. Vereniky 
gives the prisoner the option of dying 
as a Red or serving the White forces 
as a junior officer. Dwinger, who has 
little sympathy for either faction, natu- 
rally accepts. 

The Whites and their allies were push- 
ing on to victory. It seemed impossible 
for the Red menace to succeed. But the 
allies became suspicious of one another. 
The generals of the great Kolchak failed, 
each waiting for the other to bear the 
brunt. The Intervention by the French, 
British, Japanese and Americans re- 
fused to go into action. 

Kolchak’s army began the terrible re- 
treat, a retreat that developed into a 
rout across the 5,000 kilometers of Si- 
berian wasteland. The pursuing Reds, 
wolves, starvation, and spotted typhus 
took their toll. Thousands died every 
day in that frozen hell. But there was 
nothing to do but keep going. 

Millions of people perished, and those 
who survived will bear forever the scars 
of that hideous journey. 

Erich Dwinger has offered us an out- 
standing work, not only in a literary and 
historical degree, but as a study of hu- 
man nature. He deftly delineates the 
varied characters of his comrades. 

It is a grim, terrible story, but it has 
its highlights of tender pathos, and the 
dramatic destruction of Vereniky reads 
like well-planned fiction. 


THE SPANISH MAIN 


THE BLACK SWAN. By Rafael Saba- 
tini (Houghton, Mifflin). $2.00. 


To the man who enjoys swashbuckling 
fiction, Sabatini needs no introduction. 
The modern Dumas, they call him, and 
not without cause. His romances are a 
standard by which to measure the worth 
of lesser novelists; and possibly the 
value of his own work is judged by its 
comparative merit with “Scaramouche.” 

“The Black Swan” does not quite at- 
tain the quality established in “Scara- 
mouche,” but as a rollicking yarn of 
Pirate Morgan, it stands head and shoul- 
ders above others of its kind. 

The adventure is laid in the Spanish 
Main, where Henry Morgan has accepted 
amnesty and honors from England, and 
was now preying on his former friends 
of pirate days. Among these is Tom 
Leach, who was not in accord with Sir 
Henry’s apostasy from the faith of Jolly 
Roger. 

The story opens aboard the “Centaur,” 
bound for England. The only passengers 
aboard are the beautiful Priscilla and her 
amatory guardian. He anticipates a long 
and pleasant voyage, with ample oppor- 
tunity to lay siege to his ward’s heart. 

The element of romance then enters in 
the person of Charles de Bernis, who 
boards the ship from a small boat. Ob- 
viously a cavalier of caste, he incurs the 
jealous wrath of the guardian. 


Then Tom Leach in the “Black Swan” 
appears, attacks and captures the “Cen- 
taur.” The crew is killed and the three 
passengers are taken from the sinking 
vessel. Leach recognizes Charles as a 
former lieutenant of Morgan, and the 
lives of the passengers are spared when 
Charles discloses his knowledge of a 
treasure fleet soon to sail for Spain. 


To protect her from the cut-throats, 
Charles introduces Priscilla as his bride, 
and the guardian as her brother. Vir- 
tually prisoners, yet with the upper hand, 
the trio spend their time on an isolated 
island while the “Black Swan” is ca- 
reened. 

Suspense and drama are plentiful, and 
the thrilling duel between Tom and 
Charles is one of the best pieces of de- 
scription we have read in many moons. 
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FROM THE 


INHUMAN PUNISHMENT 


“Il have come here,” said the angry 
man to the superintendent of the rail- 
road, “to get justice, sir. Yesterday, 
as my wife was getting off one of your 
ears the conductor stepped on her dress 
and tore a yard of frilling off the skirt.” 

The superintendent remained cool, 
“Well, sir,” he said, “I don’t know that 
we are to blame for that. What do you 
expect us to do? Get her a new dress?” 

“No sir, I don’t intend to let you off 
so easily as that,” the other man replied 
gruffly. He brandished in his right hand 
a small piece of silk. “What I propose 
to have you do,” he said, “is to match 
this silk.”—Pa. Guardsman. 

The chemist had left his counter in 
charge of a youthful assistant. On his 
return he found out that his assistant 
had taken care of a man who had been 
partly flattened by a steam-roller. 

“What did you do for him?” asked the 
chemist. 

“Gave him nerve tonic,” was the reply. 

“Nerve tonic! why that?” 

“Run down and depressed,” was the 
answer.—Newport Recruit. 


Mrs. Brown—“I saw Mary kissing the 
milkman this morning.” 

Mr. Brown—“Good heavens! Wasting 
time on him when we owe the grocer 
$50.”—Pa. Guardsman. 

“Jim, I see your mule has U. S. brand- 
ed on his right hind leg. I suppose he 
was an army mule and belonged to Uncle 
Sam?” 

“No, suh; dat U. S. don’t mean nothin’ 
"bout not Uncle Samuel. Dat’s jess a 
warnin’. Dat U. S. stands fo’ Un Safe.” 

’. Va. Mountaineer. 

A young lady entered a stationery 
store and asked for a pound of floor 
wax. 

“I’m sorry, Miss,” replied the clerk, 
“We sell only sealing wax.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she remarked. “Why 
should anyone want to wax a ceiling?” 

—W. Va. Mountaineer. 


Sweet Thing (disgusted): “My boy 
friend has cold feet.” 

Fond Auntie: “Shame on you, young 
lady. In my day we didn’t find out those 
things until we were married.” 

—Pa, Guardsman. 


She: “Who was that girl you just 
spoke to?” 

He: “Never mind, darling.. I'll have 
enough trouble telling her who you are.” 


To arouse interest in her Sunday school 
class, the teacher asked the pupils to 
write down the names of their favorite 
hymns. 

All the scholars bent their heads over 
pencil and paper for a few minutes, then 
handed in their slips—all except Mary. 

The teacher repeated her request. So 
Mary reluctantly complied, and with 
downcast eyes and flaming cheeks handed 
the teacher a slip of paper on which 
was written, “Willie Smith.” 

—F. G. Builder. 

Coroner: “You say he killed himself. 
What was the motive?” 

Witness: “I don’t know, sir, he just 
jumped in front of a train.” 

Coroner: “Ah, a loco motive.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


So that they would never have any 
more arguments a husband and wife 
settle it like this: She was to have her 
way when they agreed, and he was to 
have his way when they disagreed. 

—Rope Yarn. 
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FIRST AID 


A man was told by his doctor that he 
must stop drinking. To overcome the 
craving, the doctor told him to eat some- 
thing every time he felt like taking a 
drink. He tried it, and found that it 
worked rather well. 

One night, however, he was in his 
hotel room and, upon hearing a strange 
sound in the next room, climbed on a 
chair and looked through the transom, 
and imagine his consternation when he 
saw a man just about to hang himself. 

He rushed from the room, fell down 
the stairs three steps at a time, and 
grabbed hold of the hotel clerk. 

“S-s-say,” he stammered out. “There’s 
a f-f-feller in the next room, the room 
next—next to mine. He’s hanging him- 
self. I saw him. For gosh sakes, give 
me a plate of ham and eggs!” 

—Hopkins Journal. 


Chief: “What is that loud hammering 
I hear?” 

Ship’s Cook: “That’s not hammering, 
Chief, that’s the guys in the bake shop 
stacking biscuits for breakfast.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


Conductor: “Can’t you see that sign 
‘No Smoking’?” 

Gob: “Yeah, that’s plain euough! But 
look at that one there. ‘Wear Nemo 
Corsets’. No sir, I ain’t paying attention 
to any of your signs.” 

Newport Recruit. 


He: “Honey, would you love me just 
as much if I told you I was broke?” 
She: “You aren’t, are you?” 
He: “No.” 
She: “Certainly I would, darling.” 
—Southern News Bulletin. 


Farmer’s Wife to Druggist: “Now be 
sure and write plain on them bottles 
which is fer my husband and which is 
fer the horse. We don’t want nothin’ 
to happen to that horse before the spring 
plowin’.”"—USS Saratoga Plane Talk. 


Commissionaire (at cinema)—‘“Sorry, 
madam, but you can’t take the cat in. 
You must leave him with me.” 

Lady (indignantly) — “I shouldn’t 
dream of it. Pussy particularly wants 


to see Mickey Mouse.” 
—Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 
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DISARMAMENT 


“Speaking about disarmament,” says 
the Old-timer, “I always knew that the 
Marine Corps was known as the ‘First 
to Fight’ but darned if I thought our 
Navy would beat us to the slogan ‘First 
to Scrap.’” 


Bog: “I got a real kick out of kissing 
Jane last night.” 


Gog: “Any more than usual?” 
Bog: “Yea; the old man caught me.” 


“Winter draws on,” remarked Pieters 
as he tucked his little date into his cutter 
for an old-fashioned sleigh ride through 
the first snow of the .year. 

“Is that any of your business?” re- 
plied the sweet young thing, icily. 

—Air Station News. 


Two college boys were seated in a 
trolley car directly opposite a _ stout 
woman. At the Circle she attempted to 
rise to leave the car but on account of 
her weight and the motion of the car ex- 
perienced some difficulty. 

“If she ate yeast maybe she’d rise bet- 
ter,” said one youth to his companion in 
what was meant to be a whisper but 
which was audible to everyone in the 
car. 

As the woman finally arose, she turned 
to the youths and said, “Yes, and if you 
ate yeast maybe you would be better 
bred!”’—Selected 


We are told that a health officer in a 
nearby state received the following 
notice from a resident of his district: 
“Dear Sir: I beg to tell you that my 
child, aged ten months, is suffering from 
measles as required by State Law.” 

—Selected. 


Two old ladies had decided to take a 
short trip in an aeroplane. They were 
just about to start when one of them said 
to the pilot: 

“You will bring us back safely, won’t 
you? 9” 

“Oh, yes, madam,” was the reply. 
“T’ve never left anybody up there yet.” 

—BWT. 


Proprietor—“Yes, we are in need of a 
porter. Where were you employed last?” 

Applicant—“In a bank, sir.’ 

Proprietor—“Did you clean it out?” 

Applicant—“No, sir, the cashier did 
that.”—Selected. 
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QUICK-STEPPING WITH CUPID 


John—“Yes, I had a little balance in 
the bank, but I got engaged two months 
ago, and now 

Joan—“Ah, 
round.” 

John—“Yes, but I didn’t think it would 
go round so fast as to make me lose my 
balance.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


love makes the world go 


A colored man, alone with his girl, 
was dumb and awkward. To help him 
out, she inquired: “What’d yuh ratheh 
be than anything else on earth?” 

He brightened. “One o’ dem big octo- 


“So Ah could wrap all dem twenty-five 
arms around yuh an’ hold yuh tight.” 

“Gwan, fool, yuh ain’t doin’ nuthin’ 
with them two arms yuh got!” 
—Rope Yarn. 


A shipwrecked mariner had just ar- 
rived on the cannibal island of Oomph, 
and was making some rather nervous 
inquiries. 

“Was the last missionary you had 
here a good man?” he asked. 

“Pretty good,” replied the chief, pick- 
ing his teeth reflectively, “but the last 
time I saw him he was stewed.” 

—Pa. Guardsman. 


“What’s the matter with your feet?” 

“I’ve got corns.” 

“Why don’t you do something for 
them?” 

“Why should I? 
anything for me.” 


They've never done 


New Circus Actress: “Well boss, since 
you’ve given me a job in your circus, you 
had better tell me what to do to keep 
from making a mistake.” 

Manager: “Well, don’t ever undress 
before the bearded lady.” 

—The Keystone. 


“What are you knitting?” 

“Something to cheer up the boys.” 

“But the war is over.” 

“I know that. This is a bathing suit 
for me.”—West Virginia Mountaineer. 


It seems that while applying for a 
marriage license at the local bureau the 
clerk had occasion to ask the usual 
routine questions, the last being if the 
marriage was on the up and up. At that 
last the bucko’s temper kicked the traces 
and got off the following retort: “Listen, 
horseface, d’yuh see the mug standing 
in the doorway? Well, who do you think 
he is—Daniel Boone?” 

—Air Station News. 
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ALL-IMPORTANT ANGLE 


A West side politician got his first 
dinner coat, recently, in time for a dressy 
function to which he was invited. He 
had a little trouble tying his tie, so he 
dropped in at the corner speak-easy and 
asked the bar-keep which of the cus- 
tomers was good at tying a bow tie. 

“That fellow at the end of the bar 
there,” said the bar-keep with a laconic 
gesture. 

The politician approached the somber- 
looking gentleman designated. 

“Would you mind tying this for me?” 
he asked, pulling his tie out of his pocket 
and slipping it under his collar. 

“Sure,” said the man, “but not that 
way. You'll have to lie down.” 

An explanatory comment came from 
another bar patron. 

“You see, he’s an undertaker,” he said. 

—Chicago Union. 


Judge: “Did you say that this soldier 
was intoxicated?” 

Witness: “No, Your Honor, I merely 
said that he brought the spare tire of 
his Austin in my restaurant and ordered 
a cup of coffee to go with his doughnut.” 

—The Command Post. 


The pompous judge glared sternly over 
his spectacles at the tattered prisoner 
who had been dragged before the bar of 
justice on a charge of vagrancy. 

“Have you ever earned a dollar in 
your life?” he asked in scorn. 

“Yes, your honor,” was the response, 
“IT voted for you at the last election.” 

—California Guardsman. 


_She—“You got fooled on this diamond 
ring.” 
He—“I guess not. I know my onions.” 
She—“Maybe—but not your carats.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Your husband has a new suit.” 

“No, he hasn’t.” 

“Well, something’s different.” 

“Tt’s a new husband.”—Passing Show 
(London). 


Timid Soul: “Has any one ever been 
lost on these airplane sightseeing trips?” 

Aviator: “No, ma’am. Ten of our 
ships crashed last year but all the bodies 
were found.” 
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NEWS FROM GUANTANAMO 


By Barber 


If some of you old-timers, who have 
visited Guantanamo Bay but who have 
not been here for the past year, were to 
see the post now you would never rec- 
ognize it as the same place. 

Our commanding officer has certainly 
worked wonders with this place. A num- 
ber of new buildings have been erected 
and all the old ones rebuilt and painted in 
pea green. Two of the new buildings 
which deserve especial mention are the 
post library and the new quartermaster 
building. 

The library is located at the extreme 
end of Fisherman’s Point so that plenty 
of cool sea breezes are always blowing 
in, keeping it very pleasant at all times. 
The spacious library has plenty of daily 
papers, magazines and books, as well as 
all the different kinds of indoor games 
a person would expect to play in a place 
of its kind. Private J. A. Pritchett, who 
is the librarian, is a genius when it comes 
to radios and has proven it by installing 
an amateur broadcasting set, and also 
by keeping the radio in the library in 
excellent condition. 

The new quartermaster building, hous- 
ing the quartermaster offices and store- 
rooms, is located nearby and is a great 
credit to the post. Sergeant A. H. Stein- 
hart, who has supervised all of the 
building and reconstruction work, de- 
serves much credit for the efficiency he 
has shown. 

At the present time the old carpenter 
shop is being converted into a new 
guardhouse, which will be an added con- 
venience and a great improvement to 
the post. 

Lt. Col. F. A. Gardner is in command 
of the post, with Capt. E. S. Shaw as 
Executive Officer, Ist Lt. E. McCalloway 
as Quartermaster Officer, Ist Lt. R. O. 
Bare as Detachment Commander, 2nd Lt. 
J. V. Bradley, Jr., as Post Exchange Offi- 
cer, and Chief Pay Clerk J. J. Darlington 
as Paymaster. Going down the roster we 
find Ist Set. J. F. Cato as acting ser- 
geant major, Ist Sgt. L. L. Saxton in 
the detachment office, and Q. M. Sgt. 
R. L. Razzette and Sup. Set. J. L. Mas- 
sey in the quartermaster office. 

Sports are very well patronized here. 
We have tennis, baseball, handball, bow!- 
ing, swimming, pool, fishing and hunt- 
ing as leaders. 

In the Fourth of July competitions 
between the Marines and Sailors Cpl. 
J. E. Thompson and Pfc. C. L. Ayers 
played in the singles tennis matches. 
The former lost to his opponent, while 
the latter defeated his. Drummer Hard- 
wick and Private Dannemiller defeated 


their opponents in the doubles match. In 


the afternoon we had a baseball game 
which the Marines won by a nice mar- 
gin. The night of the Fourth we had a 
series of five boxing bouts and two 
wrestling matches. - The Marines won 
two of the boxing bouts, lost one, and 
drew two, while they broke even in 
wrestling. 

At the present time there are being 
organized bowling teams for privates, 
privates first class, and non-commis- 
sioned officers. Any man is eligible to 
try out for his respective team. 

The baseball team is deserving of 
great praise. It is under the manage- 
ment of Ist Lt. E. McC. Calloway, who 
is also the catcher. The pitchers are 
Corporal Johnson and Privates Rusnak 
and Taylor. The latter has been in the 
sick bay, but is now back and going 
strong. As they win practically all 
their games, they feel that they are as 
good as or better than the average, and 
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are impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
the Fleet so as to add more victims to 
their list. A series of seven games for 
the competitive cup is anticipated in the 
near future, the Marines playing against 
the Sailors. 

Lt. R. O. Bare is our mess officer and 
Cpl. W. B. Crowcroft our mess sergeant, 
and they certainly are putting out ex- 
cellent chow. We have everything to 
eat a person could possibly want, includ- 
ing all kinds of frozen dishes, fresh 
fruits, and every other kind of food im- 
aginable. The mess hall has recently 
been remodeled so that it does not look 
like a mess hall at all. It has big light 
globes overhead, wall fans, and linoleum- 
laid floors. In fact, you would think 
you were in a restaurant if you did not 
know differently. 

Sgt. D. J. McNeil, who is police ser- 
geant, has shown remarkable efficiency 
in his line. Under his supervision a 
large number of trees and shrubs have 
been planted in every available space. 
The post looks so nice now that if per- 
sons who knew nothing of Marine posts 


were to see it they would think it a 
beautiful park where people go for rec- 
reation. 

Private W. L. Stephens is the post 
barber, but is commonly known among 
the men as the “post butcher,” a most 
undeserving title, I am sure. 

Everyone looks forward with anticipa- 
tion to the seeing of the sound motion 
pictures which are shown daily in our 
open-air theatre in rear of the library. 
Thanks to our commanding officer we 
have nice wicker chairs to sit on while 
enjoying the pictures. The projectors 
are ably operated by Privates C. R. Stish 
and J. A. Pritchett, graduates of the 
Sound Motion Picture School. 

The percentage of men who extend 
their enlistments or reenlist for this post 
is large. None who do so ever have 
cause to regret it, and a great many who 
were not sent here by request are look- 
ing forward with regret to the expira- 
tion of their time here. 


Haiti 
SPARKS FROM MP 


By XCDR4 


It looks to me as if the radio gadgets 
in this man’s outfit are falling down on 
their job. For in the past two years 
there has not been more than three ar- 
ticles in “The Leatherneck” concerning 
radio ops or radio stations. What is 
wrong with you fellows at NFV, NAV, 
NSC, G38L, NPP and our west coast 
station? Let’s get together and pass 
on the dope, tell us about your station, 
your duty and about your ops. Who 
knows, maybe there is an old pal on the 
other side of the world that wants to 
hear from you? Come on, all of you, 
let’s take the editor by storm and steal 
a whole issue of “The Leatherneck.” No 
matter where you are, send in a few 
lines, no matter whether you pound brass 
on ZEW or have it cranked out on a [27 
in some dobe shack on a sun baked hill 
in Nicaragua. You fellows that recently 
left the Quantico Signal School, remem- 
ber all the promises to write? Why not 
let us have all that dope through “The 
Leatherneck?” And all you “ol’ timers” 
that went through the school of hard- 
knocks at ME7, ME5, MF6, XD4, MD4, 
XB2, XC3, AP1, MAR, YC1, MA4, MAI, 
SC9, SAF, MUY, XU2, MU2, MB2, CR1, 
RC5, you fellows from C5P and the east 
coast too, how about renewing old friend- 
ships? Just because you are now wear- 
ing stripes and hash-marks and miles 
away from the old gang—no reason at 
all for you to forget the old days. Isn’t 
there some old tale hidden away that 
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you’d like to tell these new ops, of how 
we use to operate in the “Old Marine 
Corps?” How about that morning gab- 
fest we used to have at old NAZ with the 
ops in the hills, or the time EJK tried to 
copy px after having the run-in with 
“guarro”? Sorta makes you grin now. 
Doesn’t it. How many of you remember 
that infamous “sextet” composed of Joe- 
code,” “Joecox,” “Cokey Cook,” “Limey 
Joe Dryden,” “Hellbent Hutch” and the 
guarro hound, none other than Lewis? 
Did you ever hear how they took the 
“Los Angeles,” “Virginia Bar,” “Char- 
ley’s American,’ “Casa Blanca,” “El 
Gato Monte’—all in one night? The 
best one yet though is the one about 
“Sleepy Schoning” and “Hutch” taking 
a walk in the “Flat Iron” area of Ma- 
nagua at nine o’clock P. M. They were 
just out for a breath of fresh air too!!! 
It’s funny how the Provost Marshal 
didn’t believe them!!??!! What say, do 
we get together for an old-fashioned 
bull party? The QM has plenty of 
shovels. 

It sure makes a fellow think he is in a 
“Lost Battalion” to read “The Leather- 
neck” month after month and never see 
any radio dope. It sure wasn’t this way 
back in “The Old Marines,’—???? ?— 
back when we had three button skivvies 
and condiment cans, hard-tack and 
guarro. Big difference, boys, the editor 
of “The Brigade News” (Weekly paper 
of the “Fighting Fifth”) never had to 
beg for articles, even from the outposts. 
Why way back in the hills where the 
radio ops copied their traffic with a knife, 
on logs; they managed to pass in the 
dope on their stations. Seems like yes- 
terday that I read those little write-ups 
by Millet, Coco-Abe, One-Two, “Brass- 
pounder” and the boys in Matagalpa dis- 
trict, the po’try by Mayne, “Bill” Mea- 
dors and “Sparky.” Well do I remem- 
ber the “Ten Commandments For Radio 
Operators” that “Bill” Meadors sent in, 
better still was the write-up from XD4 
regarding those commandments. Such 
Talent! Let’s all bring it back, what 
say? 

If we all do our share, a few words 
each month, it won’t be long ’til we have 
more pages to our magazine. All the 
organizations are contributing, why not 
radio? There are only six of the radio 
complement here; three radio operators, 
two movie operators and a telephone line- 
man, detached from the Brigade Signal 
Company at Port au Prince; but we'll do 
our share, every month we’ll give you the 
low-down on things here. How about it, 
are you going to help? As a sort of in- 
troduction, here goes; the radio is 
manned by Cpl. “Haywire” Johnson, as- 
sisted by Hutchason and Chevalier, our 
“squalkies” are ground out by Littleton 
and “Big Bill” Morris. “Little” Taylor 
is our lineman—and what a line he has, 
too, no one had a chance around number 
eleven barrack ’till Chevalier blew in 
from NSC, since then Taylor has to stay 
up till after taps to protect his reputa- 
tion. Such arguments too, “brains” 
versus “brawn,” just like the irresistible 
force meeting the immovable object 
things are at a dead-lock so far. “Little” 
Taylor only weighs around two hundred 
pounds and as a lineman he can’t be 
beat, he’ll put in your fone, repair it, 
string telephone wire or string any- 
body. His main object in life is to sleep 
forty-eight hours every day and corner 
the Rhum market in Haiti. He’s making 
great headway on both. ; 

“Haywire” has turned into a “liberty 
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hound,” he hasn’t stayed in camp at 
nights for the past month, he’s made so 
many “liberties” that he can locate a 
new cantina fifteen minutes before it 
opens for business. Good!! That guy is 
a wizard. 

Hutchason—now there’s a guy for you, 
—spent a hitch in Nicaragua then ex- 
tends for dear old Haiti. A fool for 
punishment!! Seems as though he missed 
the sun and cocoanut trees when he went 
back to the states; well, from all indi- 
cations it won’t be long now. He’s slowly 
but surely working his way to the “red- 
house.” On a one-way ticket at that!!! 
(Saint Louis papers please copy.) 

Although we lost two of our Bridge 
players on the last “Woodcock” we have 
hopes of soon taking over the camp, no 
one barred. For a while we had regular 
series of “acey deucy” but it has sort 
of taken a back seat lately, Fields and 
Travis went to Port, Johnson decided that 
only fools make good at the game. As 
dumb as Hutch is—he does know the 
game. Maybe “Haywire” was right! 
Can’t say very much for Littleton, he 
doesn’t stay around camp long enough 
for a fellow to give him the “once over,” 


Entrance Caserne Dartiguenave, Port 
au Prince 


he has that “far-away” look in his eye, 
same as “Haywire.” 

Sorry that I am unable at present to 
give you the dope on Chevalier and Mor- 
ris. They haven't been around here long 
enough. Will try to give them a write-up 
next month. Am afraid though that 
Chevalier won’t be with us long, a couple 
of days ago I saw him walking around 
over the parade ground, head hanging 
down to his belt buckle, mumbling to him- 
self, “AB from CD K—AB from DC 
ZPR ZPK ZAG didididah didah.” Poor 
fellow, and he was such a nice boy too!! 
The only dope I can hand out on Morris 
is that he is from “God’s country,” yes- 
terday he said as much. To quote him, 
“__Georgia is the best state, it’s God’s 
country, since I’ve seen some other states 
God can have it all.” 

Now that you have met the boys, meet 
our station, the best in Cape Haitien. 
We transmit on 355 kes. stand by on 
132 kes., shift to 355 kes. whenever the 
battleship” “Kittery” or “Woodcock” 
sails for this port of missing men. Our 
receiver is one of the “saltiest,” and SE 
1420 (number refers to type, not date of 
issue), flashlight bulbs or lighted matches 
can be used in place of the customary 
CG 1787 receiving tubes. Our Xmitter is 
a wonder. From a distance it appears to 
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be a Kentucky still; on closer inspection 
one can see parts of motor boat engines, 
two “g i” cans, follower spring from a 
“gat,” one aeroplane propeller, two feet 
of rubber hose, all held in place by pieces 
of string and hunks of chewing gum. 
When the op pounds on the brass he isn’t 
sure whether there will be moving pic- 
tures or an explosion. But when she 
does “perk’”—she sure is a pretty sight, 
looks like a cross between the flashes 
from an electric welder and the aurora 
borealis. Like the rest of this radio sta- 
tion she won’t put out; the best we can 
get out of her is thirty cents, Haitien. 
No, she isn’t so hot, but you won’t be 
either when you get as old as our Sally. 
Only one more thing to say; traffic is so 
heavy on this circuit that our “mills” are 
water cooled, rigged fore and aft with 
twelve inch fans, even with all this it is 
not unusual to see heavy black clouds 
of smoke roll off the key board when- 
ever KN is at the other end. 

Well, I’m signing off for this time, it’s 
up to you ops to do your share now. Just 
a minute, any of you fellows wanting to 
purchase empty rum bottles or tropic 
souvenirs of any sort write “Haywire”; 
he has the largest assortment in Haiti. 
ZAG VA. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 
EXHAUSTS 
H. Shlafer 


If this talk about a man biting a dog 
being news is true, the reporters should 
surely gobble this great unsolved mys- 
tery up. The hour is midnight, and the 
Marine sentry in the Motor Transport 
Compound, ever mindful of his 2nd and 
twelfth General Orders, silently makes 
his rounds in the gloom of night. Near- 
ing the end of a grassy field in the back 
of the barracks, his watchful eye detects 
a moving object, apparently hiding be- 
hind a horse. A hurried call to the near- 
by Sergeant of the Guard ensues, and 
pistols drawn they both advance upon 
the UNKNOWN MENACE. 

“Who’s there?” calls the sentry. 

“Mmpf-Grrk,” comes the reply. 

The Marines, knowing no fear, dash 
madly around the horse, and flash the 
light on the intruder. There lies tied 
to his horse with a stout rope, Private 
Ezra N. Hoke, U. S. M. C. Investigation 
proves that Private Hoke is perfectly 
sober and in full possession of all his 
senses, but his only statement regarding 
his unusual procedure is that the night 
was warm, and he came out to sleep in 
the fresh air. But—here’s the mystery. 
HE WAS TIED SECURELY TO THE 
HORSE. Readers of “The Leatherneck” 
are invited to solve this inexplicable mys- 
tery, sending all solutions to the Dead 
Letter Office, U. S. Post Office, and for 
the nearest correct solution a grand prize 
of ten hours E.P.D. will be awarded. 
Don’t flood the mails, boys, and remem- 
ber, in case of a tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. 

Now let’s get down to some saner 
news. Our Commanding Officer, First 
Lieutenant C. G. Meints, will by the 
time this is published be back in civiliza- 
tion again, and in his place will be, we 
believe, Captain Inman, U. S. M. C. Well, 
bon soir, Lt., and lots of luck. Inasmuch 
as Marine Gunner Robert E. McCook re- 
cently relieved Second Lieutenant Bat- 
terton as Company Officer, and as First 
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Sergeant Hess is relieving Walker, our 
present top-kick, via the September “Kit- 
tery,” yours truly is now the old salt 
in this office. Not bad, Eh? 

By the way, Mr. McCook, who came 
here with the reputation of being the 
only man who could make a 1915 Ford 
run by just ten minutes’ work, is now 
adding to his laurels by achieving the 
title of “Master Carpenter.” No sooner 
is the day’s work completed, than this 
redoubtable gentleman grabs his hammer 
and three nails, and betakes himself to 
his palatial mansion, where he hammers 
away for hour after hour. Rumor has it, 
that upon completion of his task, the 
President of Haiti will trade with him, 
Palace for cay (Haitian House), though 
Mr. McCook will probably demand some- 
what of a cash consideration, in addition. 

Visitors to this compound in the late 
afternoon usually come upon the fol- 
lowing: They first pass the tennis court 
and there they see, madly dashing around 
hither and thither, yon and anon, Goose 
Gosselin, Pvts. Ambrose Ezekiel Blan- 
arik, Jr., Tzumerling, Polack Marut, Cpl. 
Goodman, Pfc. Griffin and little Gerald 
Willhour, all emulating the famous Bill 
Tilden. That is all, with the exception 
of Tzumerling, who what with his gentle 
grace, and nymphlike form, are more 
suggestive of the dainty Helen Wills 
Moody. Next, the visitor passes the NCO 
quarters, and there furiously battling 
away on the Handball Court are the 
Gigantic Cpl. Wright, garrulous Hoff- 
man, Sheik Dunlap; the famous four 
horsemen, Privates Hedges, Pennell, 
Huffstickler and Birtz and sundry others. 
From there, glancing to the right one 
sees several Marines, led by Private 
(Bulldog) Maihofer, punching away at 
punching bags, shadow boxing, etc., and 
to the left, gazing over the fence, onto 
the golf links, are several of the boys 
playing golf, while Simpson, Private 
First Class, and cook extraordinary, is 
busy digging a secret tunnel to China on 
the golf links. Of course he claims to 
be playing golf too, but you can’t fool 
all the people all of the time, Simpson. 
All this leads the visitor to the impres- 
sion that he is in some athletic training 
camp. And then, he spies, out of the 
corner of his eye, Little Nemo, sprawled 
out on the grass, and exclaims, “Train- 
ing Camp, hell, its a circus in winter 
quarters.” 

Which reminds me: You have no 
doubt heard of the famous big six? Well 
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here’s the famous big nine of the Motor 
Transport Co., just think of it. Com- 
bined weight just about one ton. Cpls. 
Nemo, Wright, Edwards, Pfc. Simpson, 
Pyts. Burnett, Conner, Blanarik, Bowie 
and Stickles. We invite competition from 
other organizations. 

Hooray, the depression is over! The 
Mississippi Mud Rat—and Simon Legree 
of this organization has made corporal. 
Yes, sir, none other than Hubert L. Pil- 
grim, police sergeant de luxe. I sent a 
notice of same to “Believe it or not 
Ripley,” and expect to get a check any 
day now. At the same time our sheik, 
Dunlap, became a first class private. 
Congrats, both you gentlemen, it won’t 
be long before you have bars now. 

Enough of this for one issue of “The 
Leatherneck,” so, Adios, para el mesa 
proxima. 


BOWEN FIELD, 
PORT AU PRINCE 
By Cpl. Schneider 
Folks, if you don’t believe we have 
something to crow about, just take a 
glance at these letters that follow and 
the endorsements thereon. We're not 
going to put in any dope in this broad- 
cast other than that shown below; we’re 
saving that for the next issue. And, 
as a warning, secure your next copy in 
advance. (Circulation manager, The 
Leatherneck, take note.) 


“THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
WASHINGTON 
A5-9(29) /V0-9M 20 August 1932 
(320820) 

From: Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Commanding Officer, 

Observation Plane Squadron 
Nine-M. 

Via: (1) Major General Commandant, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

(2) Commander First Brigade, U. 
U. S. Marines. 

Subject: Award of Gunnery Trophy, Ob- 
servation and Scouting Plane 
Squadrons Class, 1931-1932. 

1. Observation Plane Squadron Nine-M 
attained the highest merit in gunnery in 
the Scouting and Observation Plane 
Squadrons Class for the year 1931-1932. 
The Department takes pleasure in award- 
ing the Gunnery Trophy to Observation 
Plane Squadron Nine-M. 

2. The Squadron also attained the 
highest merit in fixed machine guns in 
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this class and has been awarded first 
class prize money in this weapon. 

3. The records of the Department show 
that Observation Plane Squadron Nine- 
M has been awarded the Gunnery Trophy 
in the Scouting and Observation Plane 
Squadrons Class for three consecutive 
years. The Department congratulates 
and commends the officers and enlisted 
men on their continued high state of 
efficiency in gunnery. 

4. This letter shall be published at 
muster. 

(signed) ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE. 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


lst Endorsement. 
“1355-20 23 August, 1932. 
AA-144-teb. 
Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 
From: The Major General Commandant. 
To: Commanding Officer, V0 Squadron 
Nine-M, First Brigade Ma- 
rines, Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Via: The Brigade Commander. 
Subject: Award of Gunnery Trophy, Ob- 
servation and Scouting Plane 
Squadrons Class, 1931-1932. 

1. Forwarded. 

2. It is with great pleasure that the 
Major General Commandant extends his 
sincere congratulations to the officers 
and men of VO Squadron Nine-M, for the 
proficiency shown in winning the Gunnery 
Trophy for the third consecutive year. 

By order of the Major General Com- 


mandant: 
(signed) J. T. MYERS.” 


Second Endorsement. 
“19./AHN-jww 30 August 1932 
Headquarters First Brigade, 

U. S. Marine Corps, 

Port au Prince, Republic of Haiti. 

From: The Brigade Commander. 
To: Commanding Officer Observation 
Squadron Nine-M. 
1. Delivered with congratulations. 
(signed) J. T. BUTTRICK. 


Following is the letter of commenda- 
tion from the Brigade Commander, 
Colonel L. McCarty Little, U. S. Marine 
Corps: 

“Headquarters, First Brigade, 
U. S. Marine Corps, 
Port au Prince, Republic of Haiti. 
5 August, 1932. 
From: The Brigade Commander. 
To: The Commanding Officer, Observa- 
tion Squadron 9-M 
Subject: Commendation. 

1. The Brigade Commander has been 
informed by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions that the squadron under your com- 
mand has been awarded the gunnery 
trophy for squadrons of this class for the 
third consecutive year. 

2. This information is a source of 
deep gratification to the Brigade Com- 
mander. The winning of the trophy for 
three consecutive years is unusual and is 
convincing testimony of the excellence of 
the personnel of the squadron, and of fine 
team work and spirit. The Brigade 
Commander is proud of your organiza- 
tion and takes this opportunity to extend 
to Observation Squadron Nine-M his 
heartiest congratulations. 

3. A copy of this letter will be placed 
in the service record book of all enlisted 
men concerned. Officers will be furnished 
a copy of this letter to be attached to 
the next report of fitness submitted by 
them. 

(signed) L. MeCARTY LITTLE. 
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MANHATTAN MELODIES 


First Sergeant John Nelson was placed 
on the enlisted men’s retired list of the 
Marine Corps at the Navy Yard, New 
York, on September Ist, 1932, after com- 
pleting thirty years in the U. S. Marine 
Corps and U. S. Army. Mr. Nelson will 
reside in New York for the present, as 
he states his future plans are indefinite. 
First Sergeant Harry J. Meisner, FMCR., 
called at the barracks yesterday after- 
noon looking prosperous and handing out 
cigars. The reason for this sudden and 
surprising generosity was explained by 
Harry as having taken upon himself a 
bride, September 3rd. Private First 
Class Ernest Brown, who is chauffeur of 
the Ford Sedan, spent the week end holi- 
days in Atlantic City, N. J., and states 
he had a wonderful time considering the 
fact that it cost him the sum of ten 
dollars. 

Major Sidney S. Sugar and Second 
Lieutenant Howard M. Houck, FMCR., 
paid a visit to the barracks recently 
where they paid their visits of courtesy. 
On August 14, 1932, First Lieutenant 
Bernard S. Barron, FMCR., with Second 
Lieutenant Milton V. O’Connell, FMCR., 
as company officer and thirty-one en- 
listed men composing the Navy Yard 
Guard Reserve Detachment (462nd Com- 
pany) reported for a two weeks’ period 
of annual training. Active training com- 
menced August 15th, and the pre-ar- 
ranged schedule of training was rigidly 
adhered to and the results were very suc- 
cessful. Lieutenant Barron was assisted 
by a detail of non-commissioned officers 
from the Marine Barracks as instructors, 
whose able assistance contributed greatly 
to the successful training of this unit. 
Due to the limited space at the Marine 
Barracks, this organization was quar- 
tered on the top floor of the Naval 
Prison at the receiving ship and were 
rationed on board the U. S. S. “Seattle.” 
All members of the detachment were 
very enthusiastic in their praise of the 
treatment received and their satisfaction 
in having spent two weeks in regular 
service at the navy yard and all look 
forward to another period of training 
next year. 

Orders have been received for the 
transfer of Staff Sergeant Fred “H” Kel- 
sey to the Marine Corps School’s Detach- 
ment, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
as the relief of Sergeant Nicolo F. Lo- 
pardo who is to be transferred to New 
York as the relief for Staff Sergeant 
Kelsey. 

Sergeant Major Fegan, FMCR., who is 
with the Kelvinator Company, was a 
caller at the barracks recently. Fegan 
calls at the barracks to renew old friend- 
ships every time he comes to New York. 

Second Lieutenant Walker A. Reaves 


recently joined from the Marine Detach- 
ment, Rifle Range, Wakefield, Mass., for 
duty, and advance orders have been re- 


ceived designating First Lieutenant Roy 

Gulick to report for duty here upon 
being discharged from treatment at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital at Washington. 

First Lieutenant Lenard B. Cresswell 
was recently detached to the Marine De- 
tachment, Receiving Ship, Navy Yard, 
New York. 

Sergeant Leslie H. Himes joined by 
staff returns from the Marine Barracks, 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Iona Island, 
N. Y., and is to be transferred to the 
Marine Detchment, U. S. S. “Indian- 
apolis” when that ship is to be commis- 
sioned in October. 

Second Lieutenant Henry R. Paige is 
at present on temporary duty at the 
Ford Instrument Plant, Long Island 
City, prior to his being detached to com- 
mand the Marine Detachment, U. S. S 
“Indianapolis.” 

Second Lieutenant Cornelius P. Van 
Ness will be detached to the Asiatic Sta- 
tion via the U. S. S. “Chaumont,” 
scheduled to sail from Norfolk on or 
about 4 October, 1932. 

Sergeant Edward T. Budzick, who has 
been Post Exchange Steward for the last 
few months was recently discharged, and 
having no faith in the lifting of the pres- 
ent depression decided that four years 
more in the Marine Corps would be more 
to his advantage and is now spending a 
furlough in Detroit. 

Gunnery Sergeant Emory L. Ander- 
son was discharged at this post in the 
latter part of August and re-enlisted for 
a period of four years which he will 
spend with the corps prior to starting a 
chicken farm up near Yonkers. He is 
at present on three months’ furlough 
looking over the sites suitable for 
chicken raising, filling station or what 
have you? 

Sergeant Harry Pearl will soon have 
completed a four-year contract and is 
also shipping over and is fixing up the 
bus for a drive to Florida where he in- 
tends to spend the next three months. 

First Sergeant Leonard Curcey who 
recently joined from the Nicaragua Na- 
tional Guard Detachment has been trans- 
ferred to the Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass. 


DOVER DOPE 
By Jack Goldstein 


Just crowned the new King of Muscles, 
Private Homer G. Cole, who took the 
crown from Herby Burkhardt. Cole was 
the only one at these barracks able to 
stand an old style 16-inch shell up from 
a laying position. Now it’s the duty of 
- comrades to crown him. Let him be 

rst. 

Sergeant Raymond Wilson, our Mail 
clerk, states that in the future no foreign 
mail will leave the station, this includes 
Rochester. Ray claims that the bull- 
carts only get into Rochester about once 


each month. I know one party who will 
burn with the last remark. 

Private Salvatore Tullio has been 
transferred to the AS ECEF, Quantico, 
Va., for duty. Tullio while with us was 
the post auto mechanic. 

Cpl. Frank J. Dembroski has already 
stated his intention of re-enlisting upon 
his discharge from the Marine Corps. 
Ski wants to stay with us for a couple 
of more years. 

Sergeant McDermott, Corporal James, 
and Private Rounds have been furlough- 
ing. The latter took the missus up to 
meet his folks at Sterling, Ill. Some of 
you readers are probably unaware that 
Mac and Jimmy are _ brothers-in-law. 
Both having married sisters. They spent 
their time (if nothing else) at Irvington, 
N. J., and points north-east-south-west. 

Trumpeter Hall is awaiting transfer to 
Quantico, Va., and will leave upon report- 
ing of his relief. “Music” Hall has been 
with us for quite some time. He will 
take along his ball and chain to meet his 
mammy and pappy down in good old 
Richmond, Va. 

Now we have the man who is in on 
the know. Corporal George Loraine 
Lorman. Just ask him about the Hol- 
man-Reynolds case. He has the solu- 
tion. It seems (according to Georgie) 
that his sister and brother-in-law are 
both on the staff of the leading Philly 
newspaper, and they handed him the 
real low down on this case. (7?) O. K. 
George now tell the boys all about it. 

Ira L. Higdon is now our brand new 
Private First Class. Higdon who had 
quite a few years in the U. S. Army 
before he wised up and shipped into a 

“man’s” outfit, claims that he was a pfc. 
ten years ago. He states he has papers 
to prove it. Higdon’s record shows that 
he has a little more than 8 years in both 
the Army and Marine Corps. It’ll take a 
good mathematician to figure how he be- 
came a pfe. ten years ago. 

Essig and his g.f. are melting. Boldt 
is burning. Iles is repenting. Nauert 
is having his molars gone over. Phipps 
shipped over to play a game of stud 
poker. Starling is having his appendix 
removed at the Brooklyn hgspital. 

Who was it at yesterdawning smashed 
up what Ford—and what two taxi 
merchants are tearing their hair. What 
promising post exchange steward has 
been staying in nights since the b. & ec. 
has retired to her mammy’s rancho.— 
Who is the corporal with the Nicaraguan 
Medal of Merit who is taking over what 
man with bookoo chevrons for his nickels 
in the pill pool game—and is he mad— 
and will my face be red when he reads 
this—That ex-laundry queen of ours is 
now manager of what store up Lake 
Hopatcong way.—Who is it that’s steal- 
ing those nice ripe tomatoes out of our 
garden—the patrol passes right by—can 
it be one of the sentries——A deer was 
caught swiping the corn, but he certainly 
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didn't carry that salt shaker found near 
one of the tomato plants.—What pfe. 
from Phillips, Wis., whose last name 
starts with E and ends with K, extended 
his enlistment for dear old Dover.—Did 
you know that even the beer glasses in 
Dover have been suffering from the re- 
cent depression—they even cut them 
down.—And what big recruit just walked 
in to extend for China.—I hope he gets 
it—What ex-gyrene is now pressing 
pants instead of blankets.—He’s cleaning 
up these days.—Who’s the guy that in- 
vented the following expression: “You 
get the booze and car, and I’ll get the 
women”—and who found himself in an 
embarrassing position out in a certain 
grave yard on Boonton not so long ago. 

What young man is again being seen 
in the company of what prominent police 
judge—whoops, dearie—and why did that 
young man just put in for thirty days 
furlough.—What big moocher mooched 
that barber supply man out of a bottle 
of hair tonic so now everyone is smell- 
ing like Jean Malin.—What young lady 
will have to look for another b.f. now 
that her spaghetti bender friend is here 
no more.—And what two young ladies 
did I see about 2:00 A. M., the morning 
of the 15th.—And what tonsorial expert 
was perceived sneaking in about 4:00 
yesterdawning.—What promising young 
ball player became bow-legged and lost 
the game by having the balls go between 
his limbs.—What ex-guardia officer now 
with us is a frequent visitor of West 
Orange, N. J.—and who is that charming 
Polish Miss that he misses.—And who is 
that dumb cluck that writes this junk??? 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
By Earland John Lakin 


“By Frank Hunt Rentfrow.” How 
often have you readers noted this “By” 
line? Plenty is correct. Well, “Hair- 
trigger Hop” has finally received his re- 
ward. On August seventeenth the 
change sheet carried the notation that 
Rentfrow from then on should have the 
pay, allowances, privileges, etcetera, of 
a staff non-com; in other words a Gun- 
nery Sergeant. We don’t know just what 
knowledge of guns he has, but we do 
know that he well deserves the promotion 
for his great work on “The Leatherneck.” 
The Marine Corps Institute joins in con- 
gratulations. 

This magazine has added to its office 
force a sure-enough worker. Private 
Robert W. Gordon is the gentleman who 
joined from Quantico. He Has had maga- 
zine and newspaper experience and his 
efforts will show in the mag. 

James A. Harris of the Business 
School was made a Sergeant and Julius 
Jalickee of the Industrial section was 
promoted to Private First Class since 
the last issue. 

We have a few new men who are in 
training for instructors. Among the 
newcomers are Samuel B. Perry from 
Parris Island who has a liking for avia- 
tion engines; Private Lorne C. Krueger 
who likes the same thing; he’s from 
Quantico; Private James W. Durham, 
from the Philly Navy Yard who is in the 
Civil Service School; Private Carroll Z. 
Traynham from Quantico, instructing in 
the Complete Radio Course; Private Mel- 
vin L. Rankin has a “bug” on History 
and is learning the ropes in the Academic 
School; Private Paulvan W. Voorhees 
from Portsmouth, Va., with Rankin, will 
soon be writing his name on English 
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papers. Private Otis D. Sale from P. I. 
has a yen for Civil Engineering and will 
soon instruct in it. 

First Lieutenant William W. Hollings- 
worth journeyed back to Parris Island; 
Captain N. M. Shaw from Quantico re- 
lieving him as superintendent of the Busi- 
ness Schools. 

Sergeant Edward B. Peck grabbed a 
furlo-transfer to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. Corporal Elbert E. Audirsch did 
the same thing for the Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola. Corporal John E. Cruse, who 
has been helping McElroy in the stock 
room, hopped to Philadelphia on a trans- 
fer at his own expense, also. Sergeant 
John G. Mason, the old stand-by of the 
guard company is now a member of the 
Marine Guard at the Naval Hospital, this 
city. 

Our discharges this issue are not so 
many. Sergeant_Allan C. Anderson of 
the Academic School is on his reenlist- 
ment furlough as is also Private Nathan 
N. Sadoff of the Business section. Cor- 
poral Thomas F. Evans was paid off and 
awarded a G.C.M. Because of his recent 
marriage he decided to take a sock at the 
outside. Now he is a salesman for a local 
jewelry firm. (Perhaps he is thinking 
of that discount he’ll get on the golden 
wedding present for the Mrs. If he stays 
married that long!) 

Private Gerald W. McCombs of the 
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Barracks Detachment was rated special- 
ist fourth-class on September 6. The 
Marine Band slips in with promotions of 
Principal Musician to Frederick Wilken 
Jr., Musician first class to William H. 
Eichner, Musician second class to Harold 
E. Bayes. 

The Barracks Detachment has some 
new arrivals, too. Privates Clair W. 
Shisler and Albert N. Bailey are here 
from Parris Island. From Quantico came 
Pfe. Arnold F. Lloyd; from the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., Private 
John F. Willeford; from Mare Island, 
Sergeant Edward L. Teldon, and recently 
from a ninety-day furlough (station in 
doubt) came Pfc. Jose’ Llera. Pfe. Ear] 
Ireland dropped in from Headquarters, 
this city. 

Pfe. James W. Eldridge, one of our 
bookkeeping instructors had a bit of 
tough luck. He took a furlough and had 
an accident in town. Now he is at the 
hospital for an extended stay. We hope 
he gets along O.K. 

First Sergeant Donald M. Hyde took a 
short vacation to Lewiston, Maine (I al- 
ways wanted to mention Maine anyway. 
You guess why). 

Among our other boys who seem to 
have enough dough to furlough and who 
are now away are Corporals Carleson, 
Desmarais, Merman and Piercy; the last 
named is among the still nights and stills 
of old Tennessee. Pfc. Schofield is rest- 
ing out Silver Spring way. 

Corporal Brown of the Industrial 
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School is with us again after having 
been “looked into” by the surgeons at the 
Hospital. We are glad that his serious 
operations (Yes, two) came out Okay. 

Principal Musician Robert E. Clark of 
the Marine Band was retired recently 
after many years of faithful service. 
The Band gave him a big send-off. 

We managed to squeeze into one Bi- 
centennial parade in August. The golden 
anniversary supreme convention of the 
Knights of Columbus was the first of its 
kind ever held in Washington. The 
M. C. I. Marines made a good showing in 
their part of the march. In the evening 
after the parade a detail under Sergeant 
Anderson went to the headquarters of the 
K. of C. at the Mayflower Hotel and took 
part in an act intended to arouse a spirit 
of patriotism and friendliness among the 
assembled delegates. We accomplished 
our mission all right. As we left the 
hotel the whole gang stood and wafted 
to the ceiling strains of “The Marines’ 
Hymn.” 

Since headquarters put out its bulletin 
on field training we have been catching 
plenty of instruction on all phases of 
small arm procedure. First the rifle, 
then pistol, followed by the automatic 
rifle, rifle grenades, hand grenades, tear 
gas, and gas masks. The other morning 
we were at the Camp Sims rifle range 
having a demonstration of tear gas with 
and without masks; someone in the crowd 
passed out; not from the gas as we 
found out: McPike and Brown were 
smoking cigars! 

Corporal McElroy gives the informa- 
tion that the Marine Corps bowling 
league will swing into action this month 
with practically the same lineup of teams 
and players as last year. We are look- 
ing for a hot fight and a close race. 
Stick around, people, and look for the 
first bowling news from the M. C. 
League. 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE 
CLERICAL SCHOOL 
By L. J. Tatton 


As this class has been in progress for 
a month I think the rest of the Marine 
Corps should know something about it. 
The present class is made up of three 
corporals, five privates first class and 
twenty privates. Cpl. R. P. Brezinski is 
from Mare Island; Corporal Tatton from 
Peiping, China, and Corporal Limerick 
from Parris Island. Pfe’s Schleif, Tom- 
linson and Sorrow hail from the East 
Coast. Pfc. Durand comes from recruit- 
ing duty at Salt Lake City. Pfc. Mc- 
Gowen and Pvt. Smith are also Peiping- 
ites. This makes old Cathay well repre- 
sented. Pvt. Potter is from Lakehurst, 
and Pvts. Adams, Waller, Warthen, Mc- 
Kee and a few others are from Parris 
Island. 

The class average was not what it 
should have been for the first month. 
Staff Sergeant Miller, our very able in- 
structor, is in no way to blame for 
this. He has done his best to convert 
a bunch of “one track-minded men” 
from their particular vocation in the 
Marine Corps to that of a student. In 
some instances he has succeeded, but in 
others there seems to be little help. 
Corporal Brezinski seems to be the honor 
student of the class. Some have it that 
having gone to college for a few years 
is the reason that he absorbs knowledge 
so easily, though no one will dispute 
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the fact that he puts in many hours 
of concentrated study. 

Private Smith puts down the Clerical 
School as the place of shattered illu- 
sions. Instead of a nice six-month vaca- 
tion he looks forward to the day when 
he can go back to gold-bricking, with 
only guards, police work, funeral de- 
tails, parades, inspections, etc., to stand. 
Private McKee maintains that he 
punches the nicest words and phrases 
into “that infernal machine,” only to 
find that in some mysterious manner it 
has changed them into the most appal- 
ling combinations of letters, with fre- 
quently a number showing up in the mid- 
dle of a word. He avers that its con- 
sistency to misspell words is positively 
uneanny. Private Warthen is firm in 
his belief that by applying himself he 
will acquire the knowledge he has been 
seeking. Private McGrew mentions 
“midnight oil,” but from all appearances 
it is merely an alibi for want of a better 
phrase. Corporal Brezinski delights in 
taking pot-shots, no matter what they 
hit. He contents himself with such quips 
as: “Cpl. Limerick ‘buries’ his nose in 
shorthand; ‘Chick’ Tatton, the little guy 
with the big desk; ‘His Majesty’ Tupper 
with his real shorthand pen; ‘What-a- 
man’ Schleif, who pulled a mighty oar 
with some ship or other; Private War- 
then with his southern ‘airs’; Private 
Waller, the ‘pool-shark’; Pfc. McGowen, 
the ‘portside shorthander,’ and Pfc. Sor- 
row of ‘post-adge’ stamp fame.” Of the 
class as a whole he quips: “Thar’s de- 
termination in them thar eyes.” Private 
Tupper chirps: “This Clerical School 
stands for work and nothing but work.” 
Private Lillard laments: “If this first 
month is any criterion of the remaining 
five months, the writer would like to as- 
sure all and sundry that this course will 
be just about the toughest job he has 
ever tackled, and he’s no chicken, either.” 
Corporal Limerick is certain that the 
benefits derived from six months study 
at this school is of incalculable value 
even to a “blue-ribbon” clerk. Private 
Knighton is confident that there are no 
“gold bricks” in this class. Private Ma- 
gee seems to realize the magnitude of 
the job he tackled and has rolled up his 
sleeves in anticipation of a hard strug- 
gle. Pfc. Durand is determined to make 
good and is in accord with the saying, 
“It is better to have tried and failed, 
then not to have tried at all.” Pfe. 
Schleif likes the atmosphere in the 
school and can see a gain of knowledge 
in every subject taught; provided one 
applies himself. Pfc. Tomlinson believes 
in consistency and concentration as the 
principal requisites in the attainment of 
knowledge. Private Adams admits that 
he is all “hot and bothered,” and who 
wouldn’t be with the prospects ahead? 
Private Hackett likens Gregg to Chinese, 
the latter being more legible than the 
mutilated hieroglyphics set down by the 
beginner as an imitation of “Gregg.” 
Private Potter is of the opinion that 
previous experience in Gregg or Touch 
Typing greatly facilitates the work here. 
Private Rice reiterates that he has a 
hard time to keep up with the rest. Pri- 
vate Sample admits that he has made 
some progress during the past month. 
Private Waller’s idea is to “hibernate” 
here for six months. Private Jacobs be- 
lieves in saying it with percentages, the 
higher the better. All are agreed that 


knowledge cannot be acquired except by 
dead hard, intensive and concentrated 
study. 


The canoe that figured in the Rescue at Fort Lafayette. In the insets are 
Pvt. Moan, Buster and Pyt. Thomas 


This is the first article submitted by 
this class. More will follow in succeed- 
ing issues. 


LAFAYETTE, WE ARE HERE 
By J. L. Rau 


So you never heard of the Naval 
Magazine, Fort Lafayette, N. Y., did 
you? But here we are on an island, 
not quite as big as Australia, but large 
enough to comfortably house the eleven 
Marines on duty here. Just off Brook- 
lyn shore, Fort Lafayette offers the con- 
venience without the discomfort of com- 
plete isolation. Chief Gunner F. T. 
Green is in charge of the island, with 
Sergeant Jack Davis as his general 
factotum. The remainder of the person- 
nel is: Corporal J. L. Rau, Corporal E. 
H. Wilson, Privates Stanley Adkins, 
Nathan Brandt, Melvin Martin, Fred- 
erick Moan, Jay Mountjoy, William 
Marsh, William Thomas and William 
Woodfield. 

Fort Lafayette offers more excitement 
to the square inch than the old home 
town on county fair day. On the after- 
noon of August 11th Fred Moan and 
Bill Thomas observed a canoe obviously 
out of control and an exhausted man 
trying to swim beside it. The man was 
apparently in such distress that the two 
Marines immediately plunged into the 
water and struck out to effect a rescue. 
Mr. Green quickly launched a row boat 
to aid them. Moan and Thomas pulled 
the swimmer ashore. Instead of demand- 
ing how in hell they neglected to save 
his hat too, Mr. Jonassen, the rescued 
man, exhibited sincere gratitude. He pre- 
sented the two Marines with the canoe 
that so nearly cost him his life. Don’t 
be surprised, now, if we take part in the 
Yacht Club races. 

Another unique feature of this post 
is our mascot, Buster. Buster is a regu- 
lar honest-to-gosh wolf, right from the 
wild packs that inhabit Bear Mountain. 
He’s an old-timer at Fort Lafayette— 


been here for more than two years, ever 

since Bos’n’s Mate 2cl Powers killed the 
mother wolf during a hunt. The sailor 
brought home the little bundle of orange 
fluff that ultimately developed into 

— the full-blooded wolf of the devil 
ogs. 

Duty here is not difficult. It consists 
mostly of guard duty and the little 
policing required to keep our one-acre 
empire in condition. All in all, life isn’t 
so bad at the Fort Lafayette Naval 
Magazine. 


FLASHES FROM HAMPTON 
ROADS 
By the “Spieler” 


I feel like a cheese sandwich that has 
been left in the sun all day, so now is a 
good time to write this column. 

Corporal Cloninger, our “Luther Bur- 
bank,” is on the verge of a great dis- 
covery. He says that by crossing an 
orange with a walnut he can produce a 
“Wal-Orange.” Just crack the shell and 
eat the orange. Try crossing a Marine 
with a prune, Corporal, and watch the 
result. 

Chinese consider eggs worthless until 
they have attained the ripe age of three 
a Our mess sergeant has the same 
idea. 


Trumpeter Hurst is known by all girls 
at Ocean View as the “Apollo of the 
Beach.” Maybe it’s his physique! 

Sergeant “Whattaman” Mayson es- 
corted three ladies to the main gate the 
other day. The ladies were charmed by 
his magnetic personality and flashing 
smile. How do you manage it, Sarge, 
old pal? 

Since I became acquainted with Mc- 
Elroy I can fully realize why girls marry 
—gobs. 

I overheard a new arrival ask the post 
barber for a Valentino trim. Imagine 
our barber’s embarrassment! 
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Thirty-six 


Did you notice the new chevrons for 


our casuals? A cuspidor on one arm 
and a swab on the other. 

Taylor, our local heavyweight, confi- 
dentially informed me that he was en- 
titled to two men’s rations. After sit- 
ting next to him during chow I’ve since 
wondered where I could find two men 
that big. 

Imagine Corporal Sater’s embarrass- 
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ment while seated in a crowded street 
car and a little girl rushed over to him 
and asked: “Are you my daddy?” 

Famous sayings of famous people: 

Commanding Officer, “Take this man’s 
name.” 

Corporal Cloninger, “I’ve done 33 
months here.” 

Private Taylor, “When I was in the 
Army a 
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Private McElroy, “Now over in China 


‘Pte. Abello, “Aboard the ‘Arkansas’ 


Private Bonfigilo, “Did you see my 
new girl?” 

Pfe. Dooley, “Only 30 more days 

Gunnery Sergeant Carroll, “But the 
big one got away.” 

And so far into the night. 


THE ROAMING WYOMING 


By Lee Scuppers 

Ye scrivner hastens to apologize for 
the undue suspense occasioned our read- 
ers due to the absence of a report from 
this Detachment for publication in the 
September issue of “The Leatherneck.” 

Our last report was written from 
Galveston, Texas, when we were on the 
first leg of the Midshipman’s Practice 
Cruise. From there we sailed to Ponce, 
Puerto Rico where we spent a pleasant 
five days seeing the sights. (What a 
sight!) Wailing and gnashing of teeth 
was not in evidence as we weighed the 
hook and started for Annapolis. On our 
way back we sailed about the Lesser 
Antilles and had some nice scenery. Ar- 
riving at Annapolis we anchored for five 
days and then took on board the other 
half of the Middies that are making the 
cruise this year and after loading pro- 
visions at Hampton Roads, sailed for 
Ponta Delgada, Azores. Nothing of much 
interest there. The monotony was tem- 
a relieved when Private Arthur of 

fest Virginia, who had written his 
mother that he was coming home on a 
furlough, received a reply to the letter 
saying: “Your Pap says to come home 
on a train, son. He don’t want you to be 
riding them new fangled contraptions.” 
We are now in Halifax, N. S. News 
concerning developments here will ap- 
pear in the November “Leatherneck.” 

The Detachment is continually chang- 
ing. New men come aboard in almost 
every port we touch in the States. Upon 
our arrival in Hampton Roads the 13th 
we will lose three men. Our first ser- 
geant will be relieved by First Sergeant 
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Wilson who is now on duty at Hampton 
Roads Barracks. Advance reports of 
First Sergeant Wilson indicate that we 
will have a real first class Marne as Top 
Kicker. 

The chief yoeman in the Exec’s office 
don’t put up the “sailing time notice” 
any more. If anyone wants to know 
when we are sailing all they have to do 
is look at Bairds’ feet. If the feet are 
bandaged then we know that we are 
about to get under way, if not we know 
that we are about to reach port. 


ARKANSAS CANNONEERS 
By J F F-B 


To the swamps of Parris Island and the 
hills of Quantico 
Came a pleading call for Leathernecks, 
it was up to us to go; 
So we formed the First Battalion, of the 
First Marines (Less “C’’) 
And the re-inforcements from the 
Tenth, to help the poor Navee. 


First on deck with swab and bucket, 

To keep the Flagship clean; 

Man the five-inch and the turrets 

With the United States Marine. 

(Apologies to the author of the Ma- 
rine Corps Hymn.) 

* 

The following is an extract from 
letter of Commander of Training 
Squadron, - _the Major General Com- 
mandant, U. Marine Corps:— 

“Due to the fact that the U. S. S. 
‘Arkansas’ is operating with slightly 
more than fifty per cent crew of blue 


“Wyoming” Marines in 1917 


jackets, the presence on board of a large 
number of Marines has naturally re- 
sulted in the participation by the Ma- 
rines in all forms of ship’s work, in- 
cluding various watch standing, gun 
drills and upkeep work not normally per- 
formed by a Marine Detachment on board 
ship. * * * The Squadron Commander is 
pleased to comment that the attitude and 
actions of the Battalion Commander, the 
Officers and men of the battalion, has 
been commendably cooperative and help- 
ful throughout their stay on board.” 
« * * 


From the above extract, it is apparent 
that the Marine Corps has taken part in 
certain hertofore unpublished activities 
which have materially enhanced its 
sphere of usefulness and added largely 
to its value as an important adjunct 
to the United States Navy in time of 
peace. The writer will therefore en- 
deavor to relate the narrative of a bat- 
talion of real sea soldiers who were or- 
ganized at the request of the Navy De- 
partment for a training cruise and later 
by force of circumstance incorporated 
as part of the complement of a battleship 
of the line. 

In compliance with orders from the 
Major General Commandant, the First 
Battalion, First Marines (less Company 
“C”), reinforced, embarked aboard the 
U. S. S. “Arkansas,” and U. S. S. “Wy- 
oming” at Hampton Roads, Va., on Janu- 
ary 11, 1932, for a training cruise lasting 
about ten weeks. Little did we then 
dream, that many months would go by 
before we should see the wooded shores 
of the Potomac once more and now even 
as I write, there seems to be no pos- 
sibility arising that might point the nose 
of our grey colored warship toward home 
and family. 

Having shaken down and familiarized 
ourselves with the multitudinous com- 
partments, decks, hatchways and divi- 
sions of our respective ships and satis- 
fying a natural curiosity by wandering 
into forbidden territory, we proceeded to 
make acquaintance with the ship’s rou- 
tine, especially noting meal hours, movie 
time and bed time. 

However, serious training commenced 
on January 12th, assignment of Marines 
for Abandon Ship Bill was made and 
Marines on each ship were divided into 
sixteen groups in order to efficiently ac- 
complish the Ship’s Training Schedule, 
and the same day both ships departed 
for Charleston, S. C. 

Enroute to Charleston, S. C., daily 
training was conducted by instructors 
from both branches of the service, who 
showed themselves exceptionally willing 
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to impart useful and necessary knowl- 
edge to even the greenest of recruits. 
Marines were assigned to various deck 
divisions for washing down during the 
morning watch and as compartment 
cleaners, messmen, cooks, motor launch 
and whaleboat crews, etc., fifteen minutes 
of physical exercise and double time fol- 
lowed Quarters daily except field days 
and Holidays. At length, we finally ar- 
rived at Charleston, anchoring off Fort 
Moultrie, where we received one hundred 
and twenty-nine enlisted men and two of- 
ficers from Parris Island, S. C. 

During our two weeks’ stay in Charles- 
ton, the mornings were utilized for ship’s 
work, gunnery exercises and inspections, 
and in the afternoons the battalion went 
ashore for drill and instruction. Natur- 
ally liberty in a strange port was wel- 
come and as the Commanding Officer of 
the Training Squadron was extremely 
liberal on that score, the shore boats ran 
a very heavy schedule to the beach after 
the day’s tasks were finished. On Janu- 
ary 25 a Battalion Review in dress blues 
was held for Colonel G. M. Allen, U. S. 
A., in which all units participated, the 
howitzer battery particularly being 
worthy of mention, the new white har- 
ness, made aboard the “Arkansas,” show- 
ing to great advantage and conspicuous 
against the blue blouses of the Marines 
as each gun passed by in perfect forma- 
tion and precise marching. The ship’s 
band of the “Arkansas” provided the 
march music and as we swung into line, 
passing the reviewing stand, to the stir- 
ring strains of Semper Fidelis under the 
eyes of that most critical Army Officer, 
not one of us but felt that we could be 
proud of our first parade as a sea going 
outfit. 

Leaving Charleston on the 27th we 
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then proceeded leisurely down the coast 
of Florida, utilizing the mornings for 
drill purposes and the afternoons for lec- 
tures and instruction with machine guns 
(all weapons), also the howitzer and 
hand grenades. On the “Wyoming” all 
forms of athletics were encouraged and 
afternoon drill was generally followed by 
boxing tryouts, wrestling and other 
forms of physical culture. Of course the 
ship’s work was not allowed to suffer but 
somehow or other the schedule was ar- 
ranged to allow for plenty of training 
and an ample amount of recreation. An 
orchestra was formed from the battalion 
marines aboard the U. S. S. “Wyoming” 
and instruments were drawn from the 
ship’s stores. It was surprising what 
hidden talent was uncovered, however, 
the main thing was to provide amuse- 
ment for all hands and fill in the idle 
hours between 4.00 P. M. and movie time, 
which was fairly well accomplished. 
Shortly after rounding the Florida 
Keys the “Arkansas” parted Company 


from the “Wyoming,” the former pro- 
ceeding to New Orleans, La., and the 
latter to Galveston, Texas. On 1 Febru- 


ary, 1932, the Flagship docked at Tou- 
louse Street dock in New Orleans, La., 
and on 2 February the U. S. S. “Wy- 
oming” docked at berth 19 Galveston, 
Texas. 

While at New Orleans and Galveston, 
training was necessarily curtailed on ac- 
count of the courses of official and civic 
entertainment tendered by the respective 
cities, King Frivolous was enthroned, 
carnival reigned and the Mardi Gras was 
at its height. Thousands of visitors 
visited both ships and the Marines were 
given the pleasurable duty of providing 
escorts for sightseeing parties; many 
new acquaintances were made and friend- 
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ships established. The Marines of the 
First Battalion on both ships furnished 
various guards and shore patrols besides 
carrying out close order drills ashore. 
In Galveston all Marines from the “Wy- 
oming” participated in a street parade 
on February 8 and their smart appear- 
ance evoked laudable reports from the 
attending civilian population and Army 
Officials from Fort Crockett, Texas. The 
Marines from the “Arkansas” did not 
parade in New Orleans, still their pres- 
ence was greatly appreciated and many 
complimentary remarks were received re- 
—s their military bearing and con- 
uct. 

Mardi Gras concluded, both ships de- 
parted from their hospitable ports, and 
effecting a rendezvous farther south, the 
Training Squadron continued on its way 
to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. During the 
trip to Guantanamo, the Ship’s Training 
Schedule was completed. Recapitulation 
shows that each group had one or more 
periods at all drills, except the radio 
group which was a permanent detail and 
functioned twenty-four hours daily. Each 
group had a total of eighteen drill 
periods. This schedule was most instruc- 
tive, especially that part pertaining to 
gunnery, since it acquainted every Ma- 
rine in the battalion with a working 
knowledge of the five-inch and three- 
inch guns and loading machines. The 
radio group had thorough training in 
communications aboard ship while the 
group on the signal bridge had the op- 
portunity to observe the sending and re- 
ceiving of visual signals. Boat drill was 
very desirable and was delivered in such 
a manner as to be highly useful in the 
formation of boat crews, instruction in 
pulling an oar, the duties of a coxswain 
and meeting with emergencies, etc. 


Upper left, Battery B. Upper right, Company B, First Battalion. 
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and Headquarters Company 


Lower left, Company A. 


Lower right, Headquarters 


Thirty-eight 


Some of “Arkie’s” Marine and Bluejacket target rippers 


We dropped anchor in Guantanamo 
Bay the morning of February 20th and 
the Battalion disembarked all equipment 
ammunition and material. While operat- 
ing ashore the companies departed from 
the ships daily in small boats manned by 
Marine crews and returned about 15:00. 
Cold lunches were furnished by the 
respective ships except for the perma- 
nent guard of 17 men ashore, which was 
subsisted from the U. S. S. “Arkansas.” 

At 18:30 on 27 February 1932 a dis- 
patch was received by the Commander of 
the Training Squadron to embark all Ma- 
rines and equipment aboard the “Arkan- 
sas” and proceed to San Diego-San Pedro 
Area for participation in the Fleet 
Maneuvers. Everyone was curious to 
know what it was all about and many 
were the rumors spread regarding our 
destination, which was kept a secret un- 
til we left Panama behind us. 

When the above mentioned dispatch 
was received, only three days of the 
training schedule had been completed 
and as had been stated before, all am- 
munition and heavier material together 
with the permanent guard was ashore at 
Deer Point. The return of men and ma- 
terial except two Model “20” tractors 
was effected during the forenoon of the 
28th and the “Arkansas” sailed for Pana- 
ma at 13:26 the same day, thus again 
demonstrating the mobility of a marine 
expeditionary force. 

As the ship’s destination and possible 
duty was more or less undetermined the 
Commander Training Squadron and Com- 
manding Officer of the U. S. S. “Ar- 
kansas” decided to increase the battle 
efficiency of the ship by assigning Ma- 
rines to battle stations (the Ship’s crew 
being at half strength) and thus be 
prepared for any eventualities such as 
would arise from a threatening conflict 
in the Far East. Three hundred and 
ninety-eight Marines and twenty officers 
of the battalion were assigned to battle 
stations. Three complete turrets were 
manned, six five-inch guns, eight three- 
inch anti-aircraft guns and Control 
Group No. 2 and control group for the 
three-inch guns. 

Enroute to Colon gun drills were held 
daily and on March 2 we arrived and 
entered Gatun Locks. It was a novel and 
interesting experience to those of us who 
had never before passed through the 


Panama Canal, besides furnishing most 
instructive data on one of the most stu- 
pendous feats of modern engineering any 
country has ever attempted and com- 
pleted. 

Having sustained slight damage to one 
of the turbines at Gatun we entered dry 
dock at Balboa to undergo minor repairs 
and Marines were utilized to scrape and 
paint the ship’s bottom. Consequently 
there was no training or drill during our 
stay in Balboa. Liberty was granted 
after working hours and advantage was 
taken to see the sights of Panama City 
and visit places of interest, not omitting 
“Sloppy Joe’s” and other centers of 
recreation. 

March 11th we moved out of dry dock 
and having received our orders sailed 
for Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, 
Washington, arriving there on the 26th. 
The “Arkansas” was to undergo a com- 
plete overhaul and repairs and since the 
estimated time to remain in the Navy 
Yard was about six weeks, the Com- 
manding Officer of the Battalion im- 
mediately made arrangements to have 
all men fire the rifle qualification course 
and also for Battery “B” to fire the 
75mm Pack Howitzer at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, The Army authorities ob- 
jected to the firing of automatic weapons, 
consequently only Rifle Course “A” could 
be fired. Many opportunities were given 
to visit Seattle and surrounding places of 
interest and a tour of Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park was organized in which mem- 
bers of the battalion were well repre- 
sented. April 30 the U. S. S. “Arkansas” 
sailed for San Francisco, California, and 
on the 3rd we joined the combined U. S. 
Fleet in San Francisco harbor. While 
in the Bay City our stay was devoted 
mainly to liberty and recreation, main- 
taining of course the ship’s routine, 
drills, inspections, etc. 

On the 12th we joined Battle Division 
No. 4 and steamed in formation to the 
San Pedro-San Diego Area. It was in- 
deed a wonderful and awe inspiring sight 
as we passed out through the Golden 
Gate. The water front and cliff sides 
were thronged with thousands of people 
who had assembled to see the mighty 
United States Navy steam away to sea. 
It had been the first time since the World 
War that our Navy had been concen- 
trated in one place and it was most 
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thrilling for those of us who had never 
seen the Fleet nor participated in fleet 
maneuvers on such a large scale. 

The Battalion changed command on 
the 30th of May and under the new com- 
monder it has developed into a most valu- 
able asset to the complement of the 
“Arkansas” and this without impairing 
the efficiency of the organization as an 
infantry unit. Of course there have been 
certain limitations in regard to drills to 
which we were confined by circumstances 
characteristic of duty aboard ship, but 
on the other hand the advantage gained 
by facilities offered in ship’s gunnery 
training compensates in no small degree 
for the lack of field drill instruction. 

Since the reorganization of the Ist 
Battalion, the morale of the command 
has improved immensely and the officers 
and men cheerfully perform their alloted 
tasks buoyed up daily with hopes of a 
speedy release from the drudgery of deck 
details and working parties. The most 
trying thing for all hands has been the 
uncertainty and mystery with which our 
movements have been surrounded. It 
looked for a while as if we had been 
entirely forgotten, besides the withhold- 
ing of the probable duration of our mis- 
sion has occasioned considerable incon- 
venience to those among us having fami- 
lies and in consequence being unable to 
make plans for their welfare. 

We are now thoroughly accustomed to 
battleships and their ways and are as 
seasoned as the saltiest sailor that ever 
wrung the sea out of his socks. It is 
expected that we will fire the Short 
Range Battle Practice in August and 
every one has high hopes of gaining the 
coveted “E” for his particular gun or 
turret, not forgetting for a minute the 
prize money which will be something 
worth while shooting for. We also crave 
the honor of decorating the broadsides 
with the Globe and Anchor for which we 
have obtained permission provided we 
bring home the bacon. 

Extract from letter of Commanding 
Officer, First Battalion, First Marines 
(less Co. “C’’), reinforced, ‘to the Major 
General Commandant—“So far as known, 
turrets aboard ships of the U. S. Navy 
have never before been manned by Ma- 
rines. Although a precedent is not be- 
ing established, the assignment of Ma- 
rines to the Main Battery aboard the 
U. S. S. “Arkansas” is arousing con- 
siderable interest and speculation within 
the fleet. With sufficient time and proper 
training such as the Marines are now 
receiving under excellent instruction 
from Naval Officers, there is no reason 
to believe that the turrets cannot be 
controlled and manned by Marine Of- 
ficers and crews with alacrity and effi- 
ciency equal to that attained by Naval 
personnel 

The overseas cap which the battalion 
now uses has proved to be the ideal cap 
for duty aboard ship, it is useful, natty 
looking, does not carry away in a wind 
and takes up no room; if made up in 
blue for wear with dress blues aboard 
ship this cap would save wear and tear 
on the white cap besides proving more 
sensible. 

There are plenty of attractions at San 
Pedro and Long Beach where we now lie 
at anchor and ample liberty is granted 
to permit trips to Los Angeles, San 
Diego and of course Hollywood. Full ad- 
vantage is taken of everything these 
popular resorts have to offer. Fishing 
parties are arranged weekly and trips to 
Catalina Island are provided for. We 
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have also contributed to the personnel 
of the race boat crews and the ship’s 
baseball team and altogether it is be- 
lieved that through this cruise both 
branches of the service have learned a 
lot about each other’s problems, duties 
and methods, realizing that a great deal 
can be achieved through cooperation and 
a sympathetic understanding. 

The Marine Corps may well be proud 
that it can produce a Sea Going Bat- 
talion, capable of performing the duties 
of seamen and seamen gunners, men who 
high ranking officers of the United 
States Navy have not hesitated to as- 
sign to battle stations and command in 
actual battle practice at sea confident, 
that in the performance of such unac- 
customed tasks these same Marines 
would cheerfully respond, living up to 
the motto of the Corps “SEMPER 
FIDELIS.” 


ANTARES TATTLE 


Once again we hear from the Marine 
Guard aboard the U. S. 8S. “Antares”— 
(Pride of Train Squadron One). Since 
our last writing ye “Leatherneck” we’ve 
floundered up and down the West Coast, 
finally anchoring off the shores of Long 
Beach, California. We've been here so 
long now, some of the boys have a pre- 
monition the ship’s crew will be unable 
to hoist anchor when we get under way 
again. 

Ist Lieut. William C. Purple com- 
mands our unit and through his efforts, 
our inclinations are toward boasting an 
A No. 1 guard. 

There have been a few transfers of 
which we are quite reluctant to speak. 
In that respect the top kicks hold the 
lead. 

lst Sgt. Glendall R. Fitzgerald was 
the first to leave us for shore duty at 
Mare Island. We lost a good top and an 
equally good baseball coach on his de- 
parture. But, “Why fret?” “You've 
still got me,” says Pvt. “Joe” Moosic. 
Our one-man baseball team. Nuff sed! 
Joe. Adios! Top. 

lst Sgt. Joseph A. Bernica took over 
the duty for a brief period and was 
ordered to Managua, Nicaragua, for elec- 
toral duty. “Bon Voiarge,” Top. 

Our present top kick is Ist Sgt. Dewey 
Killen, right fresh from San Diego. We 
know sea duty is nothing new to you, 
Dewey! Having stowed, or was _ it 
served, aboard the U. S. S. “Prairie” be- 
fore. “Well,” being an old salt with a 
salty first “Nom de guerre” (that’s even 
over our heads) certainly does us a great 
justice in having you head our list of 
Non-Coms. 

Cpl. E. E. “Bill” Stallins is also one 
of our recent losses; having gone to M.B. 
New London, Connecticut. Perhaps the 
“Antares” did put into Newport last 
year. Perhaps “Bill” did make a few 
liberties at New London. But still we 
can’t see the reason for a transfer there. 


The Serenaders ‘of the “Arkansas” 


What’s all the at- 
Sorry to see you 


Come! come! “Bill” 
traction at N. L.? 
leave us, Stallins. 


We have a new corporal and two new. 


pfe’s on our roster (just made), which 
we feel grateful to mention. Cpl. Carlon 
C. Sawyer, Pfc. V. O. Brown and Pfc. 
“Don” Christensen. “More power to you, 
boys (don’t forget the pack of Bull Dur- 
ham and the makin’s around the first)!” 

One would think a Pfc. stripe hung 
heavy enough on a shirt sleeve, let alone 
sewing ’em on skivvies. What thinketh 
you, “Don.” 

Believe it or not, our own Pfe. “Sun- 
down” Whorton, yes, the one that sings 
of the Cuban moon (so she says), has 
taken up the art of tailoring in a big way. 
Under the able tutoring of Sgt. Treiling 
and Cpl. Self’s massive arm, wielding the 
crank, “Sundown” produced his first 
handkerchief. A ready buyer proved to 
be Cpl. Hardy, not being able to pro- 
cure one of such proportions and delicate 
texture in the whole state of California. 
Since then Pvt. “Tex” Fuller has been 
wondering where the other half of his 
bedsheet has disappeared. We wonder 
too! 

Cpl. “Gigolo” Payne has recently been 
seen frequenting Los Angeles art and 
photograph studios, supposedly “being 
mugged.” He is still undecided as to 
whom shall be the fair receiver of his 
latest tintype. Some say ’twill find a 
place on a certain mantelpiece back in 
Pa. For all we know it may go to one 


of Hollywood’s movie queens. 

Now that Pvt. Ralph E. Wells has 
garnered himself a medal in the San 
Pedro ten-mile marathon (quite true, a 
twenty-six miles, 


marathon is but by 
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virtue of a unanimous vote taken up by 
the “Antares” marines, we’ve decided ten 
miles should be a marathon, in fact Pvt. 
Lazenby insists the distance between the 
Marine compartment and the sick-bay is 
a couple of marathons), sponsored by the 
San Pedro Breakfast Club, it is rumored 
he will go into training for the 1936 
OLYMPICS. At this writing Wells hap- 
pens to be mess-cooking. We wonder if 
there will be a fat man’s race in the 11th 
OLYMPIAD. Nevertheless, Pvt. “Boless- 
wah” Koper still maintains that that 
medal should entitle Wells to a daily 
breakfast at the Club, gratis. Methinks 
the whole guard would have run that ten 
miles if such were the case. 

Our Sgt. was asked to suggest a rem- 
edy that would alleviate Pvt. “Art” 
Bearer’s N. G. (Navy Gut). His only 
suggestion was to move Pvt. “Sammy” 
Saxon and his “runner up” Pvt. Blanch- 
ard at the head of the mess table. Quite 
an idea, Sarge, but how will the rest of 
us get our share of the victuals? 

Here’s a little secret ye correspondent 
has finally wheedled out of Pvt. “Jake” 
Wiles in regards to the loss of some of 
his golden locks the girls raved so much 
about. He claims this business of air- 
ing bedding which we shipmates are sub- 
jected to, so much, (in the course of 
which he is compelled to change his mat- 
tress covers by slipping them on the 
mattresses over his head) has played the 
major part in said loss. Well, “Jake” 
ye author suggests getting the second 
division Bos’n mate to man the boom, 
hoisting up your mattress, while you slip 
the cover on. If that doesn’t work, try 
wrassling it between your legs and teeth. 

We regret to say that our future 
“Pennsylvania State Mountie” Pvt. 
“Hank” Helm had the misfortune to be 
subjected to a minor operation, at the 
hospital ship, U. S. S. “Relief.” Our 
hearty wishes for a speedy recovery is 
extended by all shipmates, “Hank” (espe- 
cially the Captain’s orderlies). Pfc. 
Whorton believes a little free wheeling 
on that sewing machine of his would 
condition your muscles back to normal 
on your return back to the “Antares,” 
“Hank.” 

Ever since Pft. “Mac” McLead bought 
that rubber chest expander off that soap- 
box Hercules over on the pike, half the 
detachment has gone in for physical cul- 
ture and calesthentics every night, after 
the movies. Even our stately music, 
Pfc. LaMar, has succumbed, under the 
pressure. Thinkin’ of doggin’ the long- 
horns back on the prairies again, La- 
Mar? Our police sergeant knows better 
ways to release some of that pent up 
energy, eh, Sarge! 

Not long ago a heated argument took 
place between a few members of the 
command. The discussion was about the 
composition of our dress white belts. 
Pfe. “Ed” Martin said it was made of 
buckskin, Pfe. Dailey mentioned chamois 
(no, not chemise, Tpr. Long!) finally Pvt. 
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“Gracie” Hayes quelled the argument by 


saying it was made up of “dried butter- 
milk.” To this day Pvt. C. A. Sprouse 
honestly agrees with him. 

Pvt. “Ollie” Kirkland was stopped by 
a few of our fair visiting femmes on a 
Sunday afternoon, the question being put 
to him as to what type of ship we were 
sailing on. It couldn’t be a battle-ship, 
said one of the females, there are no big 
guns on it (she hadn’t seen our salute 
batteries up forward as yet). Perhaps 
it’s a square rigger, chirped another. At 
that “Ollie” pointed up to our movie 
screen and assured them that that’s what 
we were sailing, a square rigger. Come 
to think of it we would never have in- 
creased our speed that other knot if it 
hadn’t been for the crew’s forgetting to 
take down that screen the night before 
our speer run from Frisco. 

Well, gentle readers, we'll soon be 
around the East Coast again, all our 
plank owners, including ye writer, will 
be looking for a change of environment 
(that caked salt behind the ears sure 
hangs heavy, eh, brother P. O.’s), and 
another “Antares Tattler” will carry on, 
so until then we bid you farewell. 


LEXINGTON BIRDMEN 
By P. J. C. 


VS-15M received six SU-2’s just prior 
to the gunnery season. The six old ships, 
02U-2’s, were transferred to other squad- 
rons and the entire squadron turned to, 
checking, painting, and the thousand- 
and-one jobs incidental to preparing the 
new ships for gunnery. 

The pilots had about an hour’s famili- 
arization flight with the new ships be- 
fore commencing gunnery. 

The scores (I. B. P., Fixed Guns), due 
to unfamiliarity with the new ships, were 
disappointing the first few days. How- 
ever, practice has improved the marks- 
manship of all concerned and it is getting 
to be a task to count the hits. 

The weather has hampered firing for 
the past week. The fog has hung low 
over the sea for days, and what makes 
it exasperating is to receive news letters 
from other Marine Aviation units ex- 
claiming over the fine flying weather. 

Staff Sgt. Ralph H. Hobbs (Whitey) 
was married recently—to a blonde. 

Staff Sgt. Lee E. Roberts (Bobby) beat 
Hobbs to the altar rail by exactly one 
month—his anchor to the windward is a 
brunette. Pvts. Bowman, G. E.; Fisher, 
C.A.; Hansen, A.F.; and Treadway, A.H., 
joined from A.S., Quantico, Va., via NOB, 
Norfolk, Va., the U. S. S. “Henderson,” 
MCB, San Diego, U. S. S. “Lexington,” 
U. S. S. “Chaumont,” and finally arrived 
at North Island, San Diego, where they 
heaved a sight and said: “At last, like 
Lafayette, we are here” Cpl. Hooper, 
D.H., joined from WCEF, for duty as 
clerk. Hooper is an aspiring photog- 
rapher, he having recently graduated 
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from the Photographic School, Pensa- 
cola, but at present he is timekeeping. 

M. T. Sgt. Primm, the Leading Chief, 
entered the office the other day with a 
grin on his face. He asked the Material 
Officer, Ist Lt. Willis, for a requisition 
for a flag pole. The Material Officer, 
with surprise depicted on his counte- 
nance, looked up and questioned the rea- 
son for the flag pole. “Well,” says 
Primm, “the lst Sergeant has a Squadron 
flag and I have a hangar; all I need is 
a flag pole.” “A hangar?” questions 
the Material Officer, “What do you 
mean, a hangar?” “Come out and see,” 
says Primm and he leads not only the 
Material Officer but all hands to the side 
of VS-2B hangar where he has placed a 
wing crate. “Here’s my hangar; all I 
need is the flag pole.” We were aboard 
the “Lexington” for four days in Sep- 
tember—from the 19th to the 22nd and 
as usual we stood an Admiral’s inspec- 
tion. 


PENSACOLA WINS “MEAT 
BALL” 
By Robert Lee Cox 


On Saturday morning, August 27, Vice 
Admiral W. H. Standley, U. S. N., made 
the official presentation of the Gunnery 


Pensacola’s Reward 


Trophy and Battle Efficiency Pennant for 
the year 1931-32 to Captain David W. 
Bagley, U. S. N., commanding the U. S. 
S. “Pensacola.” The crew was mustered 
aft on the fantail. Signalmen and quar- 
termasters stood by their stations and 
immediately upon completion of the Ad- 
miral’s address hoisted the “Meat Ball” 
smartly to the fore truck where the wind 
caught it and emblazoned it against the 
California sky. 

The winning of this pennant repre- 
sents much conscientious effort on the 
part of all hands concerned, but par- 
ticularly the members of the engineering 
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and gunnery departments. During the 
year we won the Battle Efficiency Pen- 
nant, the Gunnery Trophy, the Fire Con- 
trol “E” and the Torpedo “E.” Below 
is our standing in gunnery: 


Long Range Battle Practice...First 


Night Battle Practice........ irst 
Division Battle Practice. ...Second 
Anti-Aircraft Practice........ Third 
Torpedo Practice “B”....... Fourth 


We steamed 24,796.7 miles during the 
year without a single major casualty, 
ending the year with a score of 91.6. 
With this score we stood second in en- 
gineering for all heavy cruisers and first 
among the scouting force. 

It was not only the gunnery and en- 
gineering that put us ahead but the 
sports and the “Pensacola” spirit took 
a wonderful part in the affair. We en- 
tered men in all Force athletic events 
during the year. With the skill of Mr. 
Hughes (Lt. U. S. N.) and Mr. Cook 
(ch. Bosn. U. S. N.) we took the Scout- 
ing Force trophies for the free-for-all 
and the motor launches. 

In boxing and wrestling we took the 
All Navy Wrestling championship in the 
lightweight class, the honors going to 
Seaman-le Harris, while Seaman-lc 
Thompson took the Scouting Force cham- 
pionship. The “Pensacola” was the only 
ship in the Scouting Force to place a 
boat in all three Fleet rowing finals. 


CHESTER CHATS 
By Lt. Glunt and PhM-Icl. Ingalls 


When the U. S. S. “Chester” sailed 
from the Brooklyn Navy Yard on 29 July, 
1932, for the West Coast, we left behind 
us a real shipmate—Dick Cutts. Most 
of us were sorry to shove off from New 
York, and all of us were sorry to see 
Dick leave. 

Lieutenant Cutts has served on the 
“Chester” since commissioning in June, 
1930, and his record while on board has 
been a splendid one, as he is a hard 
worker and an excellent organizer. Dick’s 
Marine Detachment set a high standard 
of efficiency and soldierly snap. They 
manned two of the Navy’s new five-inch 
anti-aircraft guns and established a most 
enviable performance at target practice. 

Dick’s shooting ability made it possible 
for the “Chester” to establish what is 
believed to be an unprecedented record 
for small arms qualifications. During 
the year ending July, 1932, the “Chester” 
won the Scouting Force small arms 
matches in the enlisted men’s rifle team 
and in both the Officer’s and enlisted 
men’s pistol teams, the Marine rifle com- 
petition and the Officers’ rifle match. The 
last-named match brought the famous 
Auckland Bowl to the Wardroom of the 
U. S. S. “Chester.” 

Dick’s prowess with the rifle is not 
limited to using it—his Cutts’ Compen- 
sator promises to revolutionize the per- 
formance of the future rifle, shot-gun, 
machine gun, automatic rifle, and even 
larger guns. This compensator utilizes 
the gas at the muzzle upon discharge to 
reduce the recoil about 50% and to over- 
come the climb. 

Lieutenant Cutts goes to duty at the 
Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Sorry to lose you, Dick; and at the same 
time, we congratulate the outfit in Phila- 
delphia upon their acquisition of an of- 
ficer and a gentleman, and a true ship- 
mate. 
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News from Quantico 


MIRRORS OF BROWN FIELD 
By Pvt. G. M. Nasium 

With all good intentions of carrying 
out our promise of last month that we 
would discontinue “Mirrors of Brown 
Field” with that issue of “The Leather- 
neck,” we now find that it will be neces- 
sary to make a few amends before throw- 
ing in the sponge. 

It appears we said something in a 
previous broadcast about Irishmen and 
as it was not of such a complimentary 
nature as to warrant any praise from the 
herring destroyers, we have had numer- 
ous complaints from several of Ireland’s 
pride and joy. From now on we will 
have to go easy on the Irish personnel 
of this command. We have at hand a 
letter from our insurance company which 
reads, in part: “...and it is further 
requested that you refrain from writing, 
printing, or causing to be printed and 
published, articles pertinent to that class 
of people known as Irish. This shall in- 
clude people who, although not born in 
Ireland, claim to be Irish and against 
whom you cannot produce conclusive evi- 
dence as to nationality. Although you 
hold a ‘Special Policy’ which is intended 
to cover the extra hazards incidental to 
war on land, sea, or air, it is not to be 
construed to include the hazards incurred 
in the practice mentioned in paragraph 
one (1) and unless the practice is dis- 
continued your present policy will be- 
come void and a new policy will be issued, 
upon request, at a higher rate.” Well, 
that settles that. So you Sons of Saint 
Patrick go to it now because I cannot 
afford to pay any more for insurance. 
Incidentally, my ancestors came from 
across the Irish Sea from Ireland. 

There must be some truth in the old 
saying that it pays to advertise. Since 
the little advertising campaign we put on 
for the benefit of the Motor Overhaul 
Shop and the Instrument Shop through 
the columns of “The Leatherneck,” both 
the advertised shops report an increasc 
in business. (And that is just one of 
the reasons why we decided to end our 
broadcasts last month.) Just to give you 
some idea of the benefits derived from 
our advertising of this sort we will quote 
from a letter received from the Instru- 
ment Shop: 

“... and since you advertised our 
place we have been able to get more 
work from the same amount of help and 
time. ... New sparks have been in- 
stalled in twenty-nine spark plugs; one 
tick and three tocks have been installed 
in the guard house clock; one “T” has 
been removed from the sign over the alti- 
meter shelf as we discovered through 
your ad that only one is correct; re- 
silvered ‘Bul’ Hendershot’s mirror three 
times, and made one sign which reads 
as follows: ‘WE HAVE NO BAT- 
TERIES—Signed Instrument Shop’ this 
for the benefit of Sergeant Buckle who 
sends men down here for batteries in- 
stead of issuing them in the first place 
and having it over.” 

I’m going down to the Athletic Com- 
mittee’s office now and if I don’t get back 
in time to finish this for this month 
you'll know Lieutenant Cloud’s clerk has 
me snowed under. The athletic office is 


another one of those flourishing busi- 
nesses that have flourished and expanded 
in spite of the depression in the far and 
recent past as they now have offices over 
the recreation room. Next to the chow 
hall, I think the recreation hall is the 
one place here used by everyone. But 
we mean to register no complaint. We 
like to see it grow. 

This column can remember back to the 
years when General Butler was erecting 
that hole in the hill known locally as 
“The Stadium” and if you said golf, 
tennis, or baseball to a man he would 
snap up to attention and salute thinking 
surely you must be the Chaplain (de- 
tailed to overalls and work) to have time 
enough to talk about such things. Those 
were the days of work in Quantico and 
a man was more pleased to get a new 
pick than he is now to make private first 
class. (Someone should write a story 
about the “Stadium.” Suggested title: 
“The Years that the Locust Hath 
Eaten.”) But now just look what this 
man Cloud has made of them. Baseball, 
handball, tennis, basketball, free-for-all, 
horseshoes, black-jack, checkers and 
dominoes. Why these people are getting 
so they would rather play than work. 

Every time I think of that athletic 
clerk they used to have I think of the 
insurance salesman who died without any 
insurance. They should be called clerks 
of the athletic gear. To call them ath- 
letic clerks is too misleading. He was 
fat enough to be a Sergeant Major. (Your 
pardon, Sergeants Major, speaking of 
fat, I was referring to the belt line.) 

I walked into their office the other day 
and addressed Lieutenant Cloud: “Sir, 
you are the Athletic Officer and I would 
like your advice as to which would be the 
best racket for a beginner.” Without 
looking up from behind a copy of Smoke- 
house Monthly to see the two old tennis 
rackets I was brandishing as though I 


knew their use, he said: “Did’ja ever try 
selling’ vacuum cleaners?” 
Add to the list of those who will have 
a long trek home when finally paid off 
the name of Sergeant Alvis. Alvis just 
received a letter and two Christmas cards 
from his home away down in the hills of 
Tennessee. They were mailed the day 
before Christmas. The latter is bring- 
ing him much grief as he has forgotten 
how to speak the dialect from down there 
it seems. He brought the letter in the 
other day to have it deciphered and from 
it we could learn it seems that ye olde 
Christmas spirit covers the State of Ten- 
nessee as well as the civilized parts of 
the world, and it further seems that he 
has two uncles who live on farms quite 
a distance from each other and in keep- 
ing with an old custom were bound for 
each other’s farm one night last Decem- 
ber with a Christmas present for each 
other. (This is the part he can’t seem 
to understand. Perhaps some of you 
people who have lived in Tennessee may 
be able to enlighten him on this. He has 
arranged with me to act as a go-between 
for any negotiations you may care to 
make as he knows I will keep the secret. 
He says some of you may be a little slow 
in coming forward as it would be a dead 
give-a-way that you have lived there.) 
So says the letter: “Your two uncles, 
Horsecollar and Egbert, were hurt in an 
accident the other night and so I am 
sen ” (and here the lettering is ob- 
literated by time). A clipping from a 
weekly paper, two hundred miles away, 
enclosed, threw a little more light on the 
subject. As a matter of fact, I think it 
threw just a trifle too much light on the 
subject as several have expressed the 
opinion here that they can see right 
through it now. The news item concern- 
ing the above, in part: 
Horsecollar Alvis and Egbert Rufus 
Casto were badly cut by broken glass 
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when the two men collided on the 
Schoolhouse Trail last night. 

Both men were walking and, it is 
alleged, were on their way to each 
other’s home when the crash occurred. 

Neither of them recognized the other 
at the time. 

It was learned, from a _ reliable 
source, scarce as such are, that the 
two men were carrying Christmas 
presents to each other. 

As no record of a sale of glassware 
or mirrors having been made at the 
village store is to be found, the federal 
authorities will investigate as soon as 
they can reach here from the United 
States. 


Last month we told you of the Motor 
Overhaul Shop and the Instrument Shop 
and so this week we will try and give you 
a slant on the local Weather Bureau. 
They call him the Aerologist. They call 
him the “Weather Man.” They call him 
a lot of things when it rains but no 
editor would dare print them so we will 
pass that much of it up. 

They call him the weather man be- 
cause should you ask him what the 
weather will be for tomorrow he will 
probably tell you: “Well, I don’t know 
whether it will rain or whether it will 
snow, but we’ll have =_— whether or 

o.” Gee, he’s a big help. 
: I'll call him on the ‘phone and ask him 
if he has any dope on the weather for 
tomorrow. 

No answer. Probably been up all 
night figuring the percentage of moon- 
shine (still speaking aerologically, you 
over there with the blushing nose) re- 
quired to make the tide flow both ways 
at once. Ah, you laugh, but I’m telling 
you moonshine will do it. But wait—l’ll 
just run down to his shack and see, 

If this article ends here you'll know I 
found him, woke him, and—well, no tell- 
i what he'll do. 
_ oo knock, knock. Knock KNOCK, 
<NO — 

so you were asleep? Well see 
here it’s like this: You never did any- 
thing for me, at least you can never tell 
me the weather, but I suppose you must 
be some good to somebody or they 
wouldn’t let you hang around here and 
what I want to do is get the low down 
on your joint for “The Leatherneck” for 
next month.” 

“There ain’t no low down. We don't 
do low down things.” 

“You're telling me—and you a friend 
of ‘Dutch’ Hoffman—and you don’t do 
low down things, eh?” 

Kind hearted fellow this. Shows me 
the office and explains that this is an 
anemometer, this is a barograph, anemo- 
biagraph, aerograph, thermograph, hy- 
grograph, phonograph, and (get an 
earful of this) whirling psychrometer. 
In fact he showed me every kind of 
graph I think there is but an autograph. 

No autographs will ever be found 
among the graphs in an aerological build- 
ing. These men are all known by their 
marks. When a man after a couple of 
years of schooling cannot learn to read 
or write they send him to the School of 
Aerolgy where all they have to do is 
watch the clouds and learn to come in 
when it rains and call up the next station 
and tell them it is now raining at So- 
and-So station. It isn’t such a bad job 
but it takes some of these people years 
to learn all that. 

What I know about these things would 
surprise you but I’ll just tell you of them 
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in the same order he told me. The main 
thing in this business seems to be the 
WIND. From the way he explained it 
to me, wind is just air that is in a hurry 
to get somewhere else. The anemometer 
shows if the wind is speeding when it 
(Of course you can do nothing 
about it if it is.) The baragraph shows 
the pressure of the atmosphere. It can 
weigh the air as it rushes by or when it 
is still—just like the new railroad scales, 
only smaller, of course. The anemo- 
biagraph is an important little gadget 
inasmuch as it shows the wind in which 
direction it is going. It consists of what 
looks like four morning portions of 
grapefruit with a stick stuck through each 
portion and the seeds scraped out, and is 
mounted atop the weather man’s shack. 
The wind keeps them running around in 
circles all the time so we will pass that 
by as I don’t imagine they amount to 
much in the face of that deficiency. Then 
there is a gadget that looks like a shingle 
shot through, end to end, by an arrow. 
This is the one sensible thing of all this 
bunch of mechanism. Its duty is to point 
in the direction the wind went that just 
left so that the next wind which comes 
along will know where to go. Now and 
then a big burly gust comes along and 
slaps the shingle over to one side as 
though it knew where the wind went be- 
fore it went, or else didn’t give a damn. 
But the little shingles gadget gradually 
works itself over to where it was before, 
thus showing you (you sissy) that per- 
severance wins. And, too, all these out- 
rages are marked up against the wind 
on a little chart down below in the 
weather man’s shack. 

This modern prophet takes a look at 
the clock on the wall, grabs a gadget 
which looks like a new style gopher trap, 
and says he has to make a balloon hop. 
He has no parachute so I hesitate to 
follow. He’s gone so I guess that will 
be all. No, just wait a minute—we’ll 
go up on the top side and watch this 
operation. 

We're standing here now right beside 
the little gadget known as a theodolite. 
A theodolite is nothing more or less than 
a telescope mounted on a tripod. What 
a name for such a simple little thing. 
Only three legs and a name like that— 
but, on the other hand, there are the 
chorus girl with only two and look at 
the names some of them get. (Anybody 
convinced by this argument and having 
a chorus girl they would like to trade for 
a theodolite write me in care of this 
magazine.) He lets the inflated balloon 
go and he rushes up here beside me now 
and grabs the cover off the theodolite and 
as a couple of bats (still speaking aero- 
logically) fly out and soar away he wipes 
the cobwebs from the end of it. He puts 
his eye to the small end and watches 
the balloon like a gold digger watching 
her sugar daddy during the stock crash. 
He makes little marks on a piece of paper 
but they are not readable. 

Between marks he tells me of a former 
aerologist who once held the balloon gaz- 
ing record. Says this fellow watched a 
balloon for four hours one time. This 
was considered a balloon gazing record 
until the Akron appeared in the skies 
over Akron, Ohio, and a farmer from 
out near Cleveland, who had come to 
witness the first fight, stood and watched 
it all day thus wresting the record from 
this former aerologist. We are still 
watching this toy balloon. It is now 
higher than the price of a steak dinner 
in the local filling station. Pretty soon 
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he says it disappears and he grabs those 
funny looking marks I was telling you 
about and makes a rush for the office be- 
low where he takes out what he calls a 
plotting board and begins to make it spin 
around until he finds an hieroglyphic cor- 
responding to those he made while watch- 
ing the balloon. He then turns it over 
three times, rubs out the mark he has 
on the paper and then steps back ten 
paces and throws a dart at the board 
and the number in which the dart sticks 
is the correct something or other for this 
station. 

This may sound very simple to you 
but he assures me there is nothing simple 
about it. But let him tell you about it. 
“Now for instance let us suppose this 
was an amateur trying to do this. It is 
possible that he would get all mixed up 
and instead of throwing the dart he 
would turn the dart three times and 
throw the board at himself and count 
ten passes as the correct something or 
other for this station.” 

Well, I don’t know if you have to be 
crazy to understand this sort of thing 
but I suppose it helps a lot. He is still 
sitting over that plotting board so I 
think I better take off from here for he 
is probably plotting some way to get rid 
of me. With all due respect to the pro- 
fession I must add that I think with all 
those long-handle, compounded names 
they should have more control over the 
weather than they have. 

Last month we hied to the rifle range. 
They treated us pretty good down there 
and everything would have been just 
right if it were not for the fact that they 
would arouse us each morning at some 
ungodly hour and have us start on our 
way. 

And does the chow taste good when 
you are firing the range? I saw one fel- 
low last month steal a bunch of rifle 
patches and sneak out back of the range 
house one mid-way. Thinking he couldn’t 
have become so ambitious as to be going 
to clean his rifle, I sneaked around the 
other way to watch him and strike me 
pink, as the British Marine would say, 
if he wasn’t cooking them over a candle 
and eating them. But that was on a 
Monday and some of these people are 
liable to do anything on Monday. The 
last range I was on before coming here 
they fed us on hot cakes before we went 
out to fire for record and after getting 
down in prone position on the six hundred 
yard range I couldn’t get up to complete 
the firing. But anything is liable to 
happen on P. I., so I am told. 

Before going to the range I was in- 
formed by the rank and file that it is 
customary for those not qualifying as 
Expert while on the range to set up the 
drinks, smokes, chow, or what is desired, 
to the balance of the bunk house, so for 
ten days I held them and squeezed them 
but—well, on the way back I stopped 
at the Post Exchange to buy some stock 
in the Soda Fountain but found, upon 
inquiring, that a run had been made on 
that oasis by “otro Marinos” that day. 
(It developed that I had taken the third 
truck and the two trucks before me had 
bought out the place. You see there were 
quite a few down there besides me with 
the same understanding in their bunk 
house.) 

But I wasn’t alone with my misfortune. 
Each day we would fire and then attend 
targets for the next relay to fire, and 
from the sight and sound of the leaded 
missiles when in the “butts,” it puzzles 
me as to whether such firing should be 
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termed hunting, mining, or agriculture. 
First it would give the impression of 
hunting (for the target) and then before 
you knew it someone would be under- 
mining the butts and with a sight setting 
about a thousand yards too low and be- 
fore the next ten shots would get away 
he would get his elevation raised up 
enough until he would be only ploughing 
the dirt out front. 

On record day I saw the bull fighter’s 
banner swing between me and the 't target 
for the count of three on as many strings 
of rapid fire. I still believe I shot three 
bullets St 4 the same hole but I 
couldn’t seem to convince that witnessing 
officer that way. He said if I fired three 
bullets through the same hole it was the 
hole between my target and the one next 
to it. But you know how those verify- 
ing officers are; if they don’t see the 
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bullet go through, and a hole appears, 
they telephone the firing line to not let 
that guy throw any more stones at No. 
14. 

But the range isn’t impossible as we 
had a few men who hit pay-dirt to the 
tune of sixty dollars a year. And, too, 
we had many sharpshooters. We would 
have had more but we ran out of spitting 
tobacco after the first three ranges, and 
say what you will, it does change your 
shooting if you have fired over the course 
three or four times with a cushion of 
Beech Nut or Mail Pouch in your right 
jaw and then have to fire without it. 
“Old Lantern Jaw” Alvis will back me 
up in that statement. He ran out of 
snuff on the first range and figured on 
replenishing his stock when he caught 
up to Sergeant Suchla. When he reached 
Suchla he found Suchla, in his haste that 
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morning, had brought along a box of 
corn cure instead of snuff. Alvis fired 
every rifle he could find not in use and 
ended up by trying to steal out on the 
line with the Range Officer’s shotgun but 
the gods ruled otherwise and so Alvis 
says he is going to put the old gun away 
and go back to his farm down here in 
Ole Virginy and practice throwing stones. 
* 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Will trade 
one completely overhauled and renovated 
sack coat for the name of the tailor who 
converts overcoats in the Phila. Depot. 
See Forde at the PX. 


* * * * 

And now, hoping you have received 
your quarter’s worth, I leave it to the 
discretion of the Editor. 

Abyssinia next month. 


Fall season comes to 
Brown Field to find the most marked 
progress in the history of Marine Avia- 
tion on the East Coast. The Trimount 
dredging Company has been granted a 
90-day extension on the building of the 
new field due to a barge sinking off Chap- 
pawamsic Island last month. So by the 
15th of December the new field with its 
vast extent will be ready for the sod. 
A new field in the spring. Ere the pastel 
shades of Jack Frost’s brushes have 
wrought the beautiful colorings on the 
trees of the neighboring hills, Brown 
Field’s painters will have executed the 
latest in flying field fall fashions with 
new coats of aluminum paint on the hang- 
ars, Quartermaster buildings and police 
shed, new gray coats (that ever-with-us 
Navy Gray) on the barracks and offices 
and new operations office. On top of the 
Quartermaster building oe is a 
checkerboard effect with “U. Marines” 
nestled in the center. The a." is in the 
direct ray of the Airways revolving bea- 
con so even at night the light carries on 
in broadcasting to all that fly that we’re 
still down here ready in the event of an 
emergency landing. 

The new operations building, built on 
the parking next to lower V 0 6-M 
hangar, is the latest thing in the con- 


struction of operation efficiency. All con- 
veniences for the visiting pilot, with a 
large glassed-in bay window for the 


checkers; parachute and equipment lock- 
ers in the room to the rear with a man 
on duty at all times. The field landing 


light is just north of the building, giving 
us the best arrangement ever had on this 
field. 

The newest departure in flying field 
fire fighting apparatus is to be found 


here in the new War La France gasoline 
fire fighting 150-horse-powered truck 
with 50¢ feet of hose attached to 12 
bottles of the most effective gasoline fire 
quenching liquid. 

Although we will not have brick build- 
ings for the winter, another “tepee” has 
been constructed just across from the 
guard house and Gunnery Sergeant 
“Bull-the-iron-bender” Hendershot prom- 
ises much heat on warm winter days as 
usual. 


ACEY DUCEY ON TAILS AND COWL- 
INGS OF PLANES AND CHECKERS 
ON HANGARS 


The Spangled Hell Divers nine-plane 
team that has made history for Brown 
Field this summer with trips to Canada 
(Montreal) on the 19th, 20th, and 21st 
of August and the National Air 
Races at Cleveland 27 August to the 
6th of September, have the backgammon 
or acey ducey patterns on the tails and 
nose cowlings and as the Autumnal days 
come on we can play acey ducey on the 
rudders and nose of the planes and 
checkers on the roof of the Quartermas- 
ter building. 


MONTREAL MUSINGS 
WUXTRA!! WUXTRA!! UNITED 
STATES BOMBS ST. HUBERT 
AIRPORT 


Such were the yells of the Montreal 
newsies on the night of the 20th of 
August after Colonel Rowell with his 
Brown Field Busters had viciously at- 
tacked a small yellow target in front 
of the stands at St. Hubert Airport on 
the first day of the show. The Marine 


show daily was easily the thriller of the 
three-day Fourth Annual Canadian Air 
Pageant, and did those Canucks in the 
blighty vernacular and the French “wee 


wees” of the Quebec Province, voice 
their loud and boisterous approval of the 
tight formations and spectacular ground 
strafings with miniature bombs that 
proved the marksmanship of the pilots! 
When Colonel Rowell taxied his squadron 
around in front of the stands after the 
exhibition all from the Governor-General 
to the “cabbies” rose from their seats 
with a huzzah. 

But the good will that was instilled 
by our visit to Canada is only another 
exemplification of why there are not 
forts on the entire boundary between the 
United States and Canada. We made 
friends there and came away with Cana- 
da’s best wishes for a return next year 
with more Marines. And they specified 
Marines! 


CLIPPINGS FROM CLEVELAND 


The ten-day show at Cleveland was not 
rivaled by the military day and night 
stunts of the Army. It was the first 
time that ground attack tactical maneuv- 
ers were ever attempted by any organiza- 
tion to show to the public, and the 
column upon column of newspaper pub- 
licity, pages of pictures in the rotograves 
sections and the houndings of the news- 
hawks from newspapers and magazines 
to Colonel Rowell for just one interview 
or a ride on one of the daily shows. The 
reporters literally ganged the Colonel 
on his daily arrivals at the field, called 
him up at his hotel at all hours of the 
night, anything to get a new news angle 
on the doings of the Devil Dogs. In the 
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Pilots a 


last statement I refer strictly to the 
daytime flying of the official and enlisted 
personnel who were sent from Brown 
Field to the Air Races. 

From the demand made for souvenirs 
of the little miniature practice bombs 
that were used in the daily bombings of 
the circle in front of the stands, the 
writer believes that the financial end oi 
the promotion of the races for coming 
years has been solved. The prizes in the 
future will be so many of the little cast 
iron aerial missles for the winner of 
each race to be autographed by each of 
the Marine Pilots and to the winner of 
the Lady’s race there will be beautiful 
fashioned boudoir lamps made of bombs 
with dare-deviltry in pictures of the 
Devil Dogs in the air, on the parchment 
shades. Everybody from the Director 
of the Races to the wife of the donor 
of the Thompson Trophy wanted one 
of the little bombs. “Oh, Give Me Some- 
thing to Remember You By” could have 
been the theme song of the crashers fair 
and otherwise who stormed the Marine 
Booth for just one little bomb. The 
Aerial Police of Cleveland want some for 
their club rooms, Mrs. Swartz, wife of 
Mike Swartz, wants two for her drawing 
room Mantel-piece and the sweet little 
sub-deb wants one to remember the dash- 
ing Marine Aerial Lochinvars by. 

Other Cleveland activities were the 
Risko-Levinski pseudo prize fight in 
which Leaping Lena, the Chicago bat- 
tler’s manager sister, fought harder at 
the ring side than did the Cleveland 
baker and the big nosed southside boy. 
It was really a farce as far as the slam 
bang leather slinging goes. More like 
a moratorium to save the wear and tear 
on the boxing gloves that were given 
to the holder of the lucky number on the 
25-cent programs. Master Sergeant’s 
Knittle, Tobin, and Blackwell graced the 
encounter with their presence and the 
announcer told everybody over WTAM 
Cleveland that the “Marines have landed 
here in ring side seats.” 

There was a Central Athletic Club not 
far from the hotel where the muscles 
of the right biceps were strenuously 
trained in the art of you guessed wrong 

not bar bells or Indian clubs—by ye 
reale old time—here again ladies and 
gentlemen we will have to cut the 
trend of thought in all due respect to 
the 18th. We will continue this after 
Roosevelt is elected. Many a story has 
remained untold through the years so 
don't be surprised if you never hear the 
rest of this one. The chatter around the 
oil house on cold winter days will get 
the low down and the high ups on the 
Cleveland cappers, told in the true color 


nd Men of the Famous 


Hell Diver Nine Stunt Team 


and emphasis that “The Leatherneck” 
cannot print. So we will leave off the 
Montreal-Cleveland trips by naming the 
officers and men that Lt. Colonel Rowell 
took along. On the Montreal flight were 
First Lts. Sanderson, Britt, Walker, 
Cushman, Pugh, Cloud and Chappell, and 
Staff Sergeant Fred Smith. First Lt. 
Schilt flew the Fokker and the following 
enlisted men were along. Master Ser- 
geants Zalanka, Tobin and Jordan; Gun- 
nery Sergeants Fitzsimmons, Hauschel, 
Kildow and Jenkins; Sergeants Spann, 
Corporals Wallace, Hollis, Howard and 
Peltier. The same personnel went to 
Cleveland with the exception of Lts. 
Cushman and Schilt, pilots, who were re- 
placed by Second Lt. Hopkins and Gun- 
ery Sergeant John S. Carter. Master 
Sergeant Blackwell, Gunnery Sergeants 
George Smith and Peters, Corporals 
Fields and Withey and Private Berube 
were also along on the Cleveland trip as 
was Master Sergeant Jéseph W. Knittle. 

The behavior of all who made the trip 
along with the excellent work by all 
hands was praised by Lt. Colonel Rowell 
and it was well deserved for each man 
was always on the job, did his job to the 
best of his ability, and on every occasion 
was right on hand to help the other 
fellow. The deportment of all hands on 
the field and even to the midnight hours 
was strictly in keeping with the duties 
that were devolved though some were 
not of a military nature. Gunnery Ser- 
geant Carter as pilot of the Fokker and 
Sergeant “Scottie” Goehring as crew 
chief were ever on hand to help with any- 
thing that came along from washing 
down a plane to hanging bombs and their 
help was appreciated. Just the Ole Ma- 
rine Corps spirit after all that is as old 
as the Corps itself. 


ITS “KERN-NEL” ROWELL NOW 


Major Ross E. Rowell was promoted to 
Lt. Colonel on August, to be the second 
man to attain that high rank in Marine 
Aviation. The other was the much res- 
pected and beloved late Thomas C. 
Turner. Colonel Rowell, like Colonel 
Turner, is a fighter, and aggressive in- 
dividual who recognizes accomplishment 
only as a thing of merit. We believe to 
a larger degree Lt. Colonel Rowell in- 
stills into military organizations that he 
commands that sense of business, efficien- 
cy of operation, and a demanding delivery 
of work accomplished, from each and 
every department under his control. He 
is a pilot of the first water as proved by 
his one-plane patrols in Nicaragua. He 
knows as much as possible about the 
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workings of every department as an ex- 
haustive study of the subject permits. 
And lastly he is a “Head-man” Com- 
manding Officer. We do not mean to in- 
fer by the last statement that Colonel 
Rowell is a divine right sort, not in the 
least. He puts faith in his subordinates 
both officers and enlisted, but they must 
deliver the goods or else. And you can’t 
blame the man for that. 


NEW EXEC 


One of the veteran pilots of Marine 
Aviation, Major Francis T. Evans, re- 
ported here from the West Coast on the 
25th of August. Major Evans needs no 
praise here for he is known all over as 
a very popular C. O. and probably one 
of the most democratic officers in the 
service. A man’s man. 

Captain Claude A. Larkin with First 
Lt. Vernon E. Megee and Second Lts. 
Kraft, Willis and Fike and Sergeants 
Clyde Hollis, and Killen arrived here 7 
September via air to ferry back to the 
West Coast the five SU-2s that were 
flown here from Hartford, Conn., and 
groomed for the cross continent trek. 
Captain Larkin and Lt. Megee are very 
popular officers. The skipper was at one 
time Exec here and Lt. Megee will be 
remembered as the Quartermastr in Nica- 
ragua where the requisition was secon- 
dary thing when something was really 
needed. Since then Lt. Megee has 
finished Pensacola and is a pilot now. 
Here’s one on Captain Larkin: He was 
driving down the street in Pensacola one 
night when he saw a Chief Petty Officer 
embroiled with three civilians. The Skip- 
per stopped his car joined the fray and 
after a decisive victory for the Marine- 
Navy entry took the Chief to his Quar- 
ters at the Air Station. That’s the kind 
of man the Skipper is. For years to 
come a Marine visitor to Pensacola will 
be confronted with “Do you know Skip- 
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per Larkin? 


TIE THIS ONE 


Gunnery Sergeant Johnny Carter flew 
a Marine Officer to Cape May recently 
and on the return trip four little kittens 
were placed in the King Bird to be 
thrown over the side into the Potomac. 
When Carter learned of the trick he told 
the crew chief that no cats would be 
thrown from a plane that he was flying, 
and today the same four little kittens 
are to be found at Carter’s quarters all 
thriving and given the chance to live 
a cat’s life. Though Johnny’s wife may 
or may not approve to the highest de- 
gree we think it at least a humane thing 
and one of honor. Johnny says, “Shoot 
at a Gook is a thing of glory but to have 
drowned those poor little defenseless kit- 
tens, not me.” The cats are all J. Car- 
ters Jack, Jill, Jerry and Jane. 


TO SCHOOL FOR SKIPPERS 


The following First Lts. have entered 
the Company Officer’s School at Quantico. 
C. F. Schilt, Thomas J. Cushman, Joe N. 
Smith and William L. McKittrick. 

A clearing house for second lieutenants 
in the Reserves, the 15th of September 
will see the arrival of 22 more to be here 
two weeks to be indoctrinated in a fort- 
night of military flying. At least fifty 
have come and gone during the summer. 
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The training will include gunnery, camera 
gunning, herding of the Hell Divers and 
the school of the soldier, off and on the 
field. 


GOOD MORNING, SARG! 


After doing a First Sergeant’s duty 
for two years, playing half back on the 
All-Marine Quantico football team, win- 
ning honors for the Corps in track meets, 
and selling more “Leathernecks” than 
any one individual ever sold at any post. 
Corporal Robert “Bob” Coddington was 
promoted to Sergeant on 1 August. He 
probably got the vacancy that resulted 
down the files and rank when Lt. Colonel 
Rowell was promoted. Bob’s a Marine 
and all hands join in congratulating him 
after all these days. Charles B. Flack 
was made a Corporal and Edward B. 
Green got two stripes in the makings 
on 1 August. Corporal Green is respon- 
sible for many of the beautiful pictures 
that have appeared in “The Leatherneck” 
during the past few months. He is a 
graduate photographer from Pensacola 
and his hard work during the passing 
of Master Sergeant George Morgan and 
the Coming of Master Sergeant Dugan 
has been most commendable. 


MORE DUCKS TO NICARAGUA 


First Lieutenant Becker with Gunnery 
Sergeant Fitzsimmons as passenger and 
Corporal Swift as Radioman and Gun- 
nery Sergeant Robert Lillie with Coporal 
as as mechanic, took off with two Loen- 
ing Amphibs for Nicaragua on the 6th 
of September and landed there O. K. 
three days later. 


SERGEANT MAJOR ARTHUR J. LANG 


While our Sergeant Major does not 
bat from the same side of the plate as 
some of us do, we want to take space 
here to tell all of you that Sergeant 
Major Lang is a Sergeant Major in every 
sense of the word. He runs his office, 
leaves the field take care of itself, is 
ever doing little favors for all regard- 
less of their status. Lang rivals the 
muchly advertised Sergeant Major of the 
English outfits in his immaculate appear- 
ance as a soldier in his office and on the 
parade field. We believe him to be one 
of the most conscientious men we have 
ever known. Takes his job seriously 
and his every execution of an order 
smacks of just that thing. Some of you 
who read this paragraph may or may 
not like this man, but you cannot dis- 
regard the facts herein. There is an- 
other Sergeant Major of Aviation in 
Haiti, Sergeant Major Nate Rothstein, 
who is probably more popular but not 
more efficient in his duties. We'll say 
they are just alike. 


WATCH BOATS DO HIS STUFF 


After we have “hand shook” with the 
“Sergt. Myjer” we want to tell all you 
Leathernecks to have a look at Kenneth 
E. Boats Williams on the Quantico team 
this Fall. Boats hails from the Copen- 
hagen country of Stillwater Minnesota, 
has three years of high school football 
and one year with the All-Quantico “11” 
under his headgear. He’s a giant 190 


wing man, 6-3 tall and from his start last 
season he should go places during the 
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coming year. It might interest all you 
Aviation Birds to know that the Lt. 
“Hoke” Palmer of All-Marine fame of ye 
olden days is the Coach of the Quantico 
team this Fall. We will expect some real 
aerial football in the Devil Dogs gridiron 
games before Christmas. 

As “The Leatherneck” is a monthly 
magazine and not a book we quit with 
congratulations to our friend Gunnery 
Sergeant Frank H. Rentfrow on his re- 
cent promotion. Met a friend of his in 
Cleveland at the races who was loud in 
his praise of Rentfrow’s journalistic 
abilities. All you readers don’t need this 
introduction to know Rentfrow. 


BLUE NOTES 
By Johnson 


After an absence of two months we 
are now back in these columns with a 
few news items of interest to the read- 
ers of “The Leatherneck.” 

Early in August we were honored 
with the presence for ten days of Lieu- 
tenant Brusiloff, FMCR, leader of the 
Twentieth Marine Band of Washington, 
D. C., and eight of his men. 

Mr. Brusiloff is an excellent director, 
and put on several good programs, both 
with the band and with the orchestra. 
He also had his entire band here for one 
night at the smoker, to fill in during the 
absence of the post band. 

Lieutenant Brusiloff also accompanied 
Chief Marine Gunner Talbot to Pitts- 
burgh on a judging trip of American 
Legion Bands and Drum Corps. 

The band was out of the post for two 
days, making a trip to Salisbury, Mary- 
land, on the occasion of that city’s bi- 
centennial, and a good time was had by 
all. The first day, after a nice trip in- 
cluding an hour and a half trip across 
Chesapeake Bay, we took part in the 
parade. 

After this parade we were permitted 
to attend the concert by the Annapolis 
Naval Academy Band and the Madri 
Gras. The next day we were taken down 
the river as honor band for the Mayor 
of Salisbury, England, who was the 
guest of honor during the week’s festivi- 
ties. After this trip we returned to our 
barracks. 

Parrett is building up an excellent 12- 
piece orchestra now and we should have 
some good music at the dances this win- 
ter. The orchestra is also honored with 
the addition of a singer in the person of 
Osear Jackson. On the night of Lieu- 
tenant Brusiloff’s orchestra concert, Jack 
made his first public appearance, singing 
“My Mom” and that old favorite, “Down 
by the Old Mill Stream,” both being well 
received. We hope to hear more of 
Jack’s voice in the very near future. 

Four concerts a week are now being 
played by the band—one on Tuesday 
afternoon at the hospital, on Tuesday 
night at the Gym, Thursday afternoon, 
5:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M., at the Officers 
Club, and Thursday night at the Gym. 

Saturday, August 27, the band also 
participated in the ceremonies of the 
presentations of cups and medals for the 
winners in the NRA _ championship 
matches, which were held in Quantico 
this year instead of the usual place, 
Camp Perry, Ohio. General Russell pre- 
sented the cups. 

The band was present at the Virginia 
Legion convention parade in Alexandria. 
We were honored with a police escort to 
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and from that city, being also accom- 
panied by the Quantico delegation of 
the Legion. 

Drum-Major Loudiana passed his six- 
teenth year of service this week. He is 
stil going strong and we look forward 
to having him with us for the next four- 
teen years. 

Sergeant Jacowski shipped over and 
is taking his furlough with an ex-bands- 
man, Ira Gardner, in the Maine woods. 
Who knows but what he will bring Ira 
back to us again. A lot of the boys are 
coming home again, Charles Lynch be- 
ing among the latest arrivals. 

Well, that’s about all for this time. 
We will be seeing you next month, so 
carry on until then. 


RESERVES DINE WITH REGS. 


‘... for we look forward to again 
having the pleasure of associating with 
the members of the Sixth Marine Bri- 
gade.” With these parting words, Ser- 
geant Major Lang and a committee of 
fifty non-Commissioned officers of Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., bade farewell 
to the seventy-five enlisted men of the 
Sixth Marine Brigade, at a supper given 
in their honor by the non-commissioned 
officers of Quantico on the evening of 
August 11, 1932. 

A board of Staff Non-commissioned of- 
ficers, consisting of Sergeants Major 
Carroll, Dickerson, Klehm, Lang, and 
White, was formed to act as reception 
committee to the enlisted men of the 
Sixth Marine Brigade who recently un- 
derwent a ten-day period of intensive 
training at this Post. 

Preceding the supper, Colonel C. H. 
Lyman, under whose suggestions and ef- 
forts the Reception Committee was 
formed and the supper arranged, in a few 
well appointed words, commended the Re- 
servists for the splendid manner in which 
they had come through their training 
schedule which was a strenuous one. In 
the gayly decorated Signal Company 
mess, he bade them good bye and ex- 
pressed the hope that they would again 
be with us next year. 

From all walks of life they came, these 
Reservists, to take part in this gruelling 
campaign of training which, in a period 
of two weeks, supplants the training and 
drill routine which is the everyday task 
of the regulars. From the Government 
offices of Washington came clerks and 
executives alike to bend to calisthenics 
and straighten to “Attention.” From 
behind the plow; from the railroad yards 
and offices; from every conceivable walk 
of life or endeavor at useful gain came 
this handful of Reservists to do their bit. 
A panorama, in miniature, of the canton- 
ment camps of 1917 brought back to 
memories scenes of those hectic days. A 
fireman’s hat hangs empty on its hook, 
a shield and a night stick reposes on a 
shelf, a desk is locked, a clerk is absent 
from behind a counter, and a hotel res- 
ervation at the seashore cancelled, all 
bear mute testimony to their sacrifices; 
these signs have replaced the service 
flags which proudly hung in the windows 
of 1917-18. To these men, Sergeant 
Major Arthur J. Lang, U. S. M. C., of 
Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast Expedi- 
tionary Force, had this to say, in behalf 
of the Reception Committee and the en- 
listed men of Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
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with us the men of the Sixth Marine 
Brigade who have brought with them 
eager enthusiasm for combat training, 
earnest attention to instructions, and an 
unquenchable loyalty to the fine old tra- 
ditions of the Globe and Anchor. 

“We know that yours is a voluntary 
organization, that all of you from the 
newest recruit to Colonel Staley himself, 
have, at your own sacrifice, devoted long 
hours of your time, and considerable 
sums of your money, to the end that you 
might have a better organization. Ve 
appreciate what you have done to build 
a better Reserve, for in building a better 
Reserve you are helping to build a better 
Marine Corps. 

“The Dove of Peace may be a beauti- 
ful emblem for well meaning but mis- 
guided pacifists, but you know, and we 
know, that this great democracy of ours 

this great nation we serve—was built 
on the blood and bones of volunteers who 
dedicated their lives and their fortunes 
to the military successes of these United 
States of America. 

“So tonight we say farewell, but not 
good bye, for we look forward to again 
having the pleasure of associating with 
the members of the Sixth Marine Bri- 
gade.” 

In behalf of the Reservists came Ser- 
geant Major John E. Fondhal, U. S. M. C. 
R., to speak a few words, thanking the 
regular Marines for the hospitality ex- 
tended the Reserves during their stay in 
Quantico, and for the privilege of having 
been a regular Marine. He pointed out 
to his Reservists the benefits and experi- 
ence this training period afforded them 
by being schooled and instructed by the 
regulars. 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
DETACHMENT 
Charles L. Follett 


It seems funny but the following are 
really things that we never knew until 
now: 

How wet the cellars are in New Jersey. 

That Watson will always pass out in 
half an hour at a party. 

That Bill Reynolds does Swan Dives 
from the rear of automobiles. Our sym- 
pathy, Bill, for that headache. 

That Gus Benz, the “Jewish Trades- 
man,” drove an hour in the rain so he 
wouldn't have to take a bath. 

That “Popeye” gets a strangle hold on 
sinks. 

That “Woom Woom” Welch has a yen 
for “Evening of Paris” perfume. 

That “Cat” Corbett likes Wilmington, 
Delaware (his car stopped there auto- 
matically). 

That Mike Orlando day dreams about 
ice skating. 

That Hubert Barlow makes whoopee. 

That Welch and Corbett have very 
good reasons for their Philadelphia trips. 

That this week’s nomination for the 
dumbest boy goes to “Speed King” 
Kelly. 

That Bean likes Salem, Virginia. 

That Phillippi hates to be called 
“Gorgeous.” 

That “Gooey Duck” Crawford is get- 
ting to be an old timer. 

That “Planetary” Ford is the boot of 
the outfit. 

That “Mahatma Gandi” Dodge has his 
sheet starched for very formal affairs. 

That “Sweetness” Weir is cute (Cer- 
tain girls in Philly said so). 
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That Sidney Drew, or old “Pinhead,” 
attends all the conventions in Washing- 
ton. 

. That “Ski” (Butkowski) accompanies 

im. 

That Shanghai Fears taught Barlow 
all that a young man should know. 

That “Nertz” Groff isn’t conceited, he 
says that he only thinks he is half as 
good as he really is. 

Well, we'll be seeing you, if you don’t 
see us first. 

We are all sorry to see Gus Benz and 
Red Eye Williamson leave us for civilian 
life, via Honorable Discharges, but every- 
one in the detachment wishes them both 
all the luck in the world and soft park 
benches. 


A» 


NOT MENTIONIN’ NO NAMES 


“And they watched him, and sent forth 
spies, which should feign themselves just 
men, that they might take hold of his 
words, that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority of the 
Governor.” 

We've been hearing much lately that 
would seem to bear out this little text. 
Or furnish material for an Oppenheimic 
thriller. It’s got so bad now that we're 
on guard against almost everybody. The 
mysterious fellow slouching around in a 
rain-coat with turned up collar on a rainy 
night. The snooping Tom who peers into 
the windows of the married folks’ quar- 
ters. The gardener who knows his vege- 
tables, but doesn’t always stay with 
them. The clerk who never seems to be 
at his desk. The fellow who spends 
hours at a time on a rocker on the Cafe- 
teria porch. In fact, anyone who holds 
one of those jobs that hardly ever re- 
quires his presence. We read, however, 
that “the wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth.” So this spy system may not be 
so bad as it’s cracked up to be. 

We haven’t any particular use for the 
two chappies up in the Library. They 
never have the books we're looking for. 
It seems some lady or other is always 
just ahead of us on the waiting list. Now 
we hear that one of these chaps is try- 
ing to find out who we are, because too 
many folks are giving him the credit(?) 
for the things we say in this column. 
We hear that two or three guys at Post 
Headquarters are also more or less under 
suspicion, one of them because he sticks 
around so much after office hours to 
write love-letters on his typewriter. We 
might go on and mention still others, 
including several officers, who are nomi- 


We’re NOT MENTIONING NO 
NAMES, but the column written 
under that head is NOT contributed 
by F. G. Otis, the publicity director 
at Parris Island. We make this 
declaration in order to free Private 
Otis from any undeserved criticism 
which might be directed at him. 

THE EDITOR. 
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nated for a prominent place on the list 
of suspects. If suspicion gets too hot 
we will simply send a telegram to the 
Editor and ask him to print a denial of 
our authorship of this column. And we 
won't send it via the PFC who, they say, 
runs the Morale Office these days, either! 
But, whoever we are, we’d like to make it 
clear that we’re not running this column 
to hurt anyone’s feelings. On the con- 
trary, strange as it may seem, our aim 
is to help rather than to injure. And 
we feel that, for the present, we can be 
of more assistance to the most people, 
including ourselves, by not disclosing our 
identity. (Or should I say identities?) 

General Police Call was sounded for 
the last time on the 12th of last month. 
So now it is safe for the clerks and other 
gold-bricks who never had much of a 
job, anyway, to loll around again in the 
afternoons. That is, every afternoon ex- 
cept Mondays and Thursdays when we 
have Drill Period. It is rather comical 
to note how many loafers who never 
seem to have any work to do on any 
other afternoon find themselves so tied 
up with work on Drill afternoons that 
the Government would surely go on the 
rocks if they were not excused from drill 
in order to attend to it. 

COME TO THE SHOW TOMORROW 
NIGHT AND SEE WILSON STRIP A 
BROAD read the slide at the movies on 
September 5th. The next night every 
man in the Post turned out for the 
movies. And saw WILSON’S TRIP 
ABROAD. 

Football practice started here several 
weeks ago. And we’re still full of aches 
and sore spots. It’s a fine chance, 
though, for some of us to even up old 
scores and we are careful to play oppo- 
site our choicest friends. Can’t do very 
much damage, however, until we start 
practicing in real foot-ball regalia. 
Guess we'll miss our strawberry blond, 
publicity artist who is now bally-hooing 
for the Marines on the West Coast. He 
slings an awful iine and even believes 
some of it, himself. Though we guess 
he hasn’t got much on the’ Publicity Di- 
rector who'll be giving you the football 
dope from here this Fall. 

There’s lots of room at the movies 
now. Seems like some folks don’t like 
the idea of paying admission. This is 
one case where the married folks have 
the best of us single guys. They can 
take their whole families to the shows 
on a single monthly pass. Admission 
is two bits for one night. Fifty cents to 
a dollar and a half for a monthly pass 
for enlisted men, according to grade. Of- 
ficers, from a dollar and a half to two 
dollars. And civilians, two dollars. This 
includes the Red Cross Major (?) We've 
often wondered why the Red Cross man 
is issued an officer’s P. I. license tag for 
his car instead of a civilian’s tag. Can 
it be that he gets a kick out of receiving 
salutes from us, poor, un-informed, en- 
listed men? 

Here’s a chance for you fellows who 
are always beefing about the punk chow 
you get at the mess hall. At a certain 
set of married non-coms’ quarters you 
can get a swell home-cooked dinner, 
free of charge. Of course, you may have 
to wash the dishes afterwards, and do a 
few little odd jobs like mowing the lawn, 
beating the rugs, mopping the deck, 
moving the furniture, etc. But think of 
the chow you get! Boop poop e doop! 

We've noticed a dapper little automo- 
bile salesman from Beaufort over here 
on the Island quite a bit, of late. Has 
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a cute little mustache and is as popular 
with the ladies as he is a good mixer 
with the men folks. There will probably 
be a flock of new Plymouths on the 
Island before long. By the way, we no- 
ticed an Austin here, a week or so ago. 
But the Austineer took it out to Sea- 
going, parked it behind a tree, and has 
never been able to find it again. 

Anybody been out to the Mooring Mast 
lately? We walked out there one Sun- 
day afternoon and thought the circus 
was in town. Quite a camp they have, 
out there. Belongs to the folks, mostly 
cullud fokeses, who are here to grade the 
Mooring Mast Field. Some day this little 
Island may be an important naval avia- 
tion base. Handy to the Canal. And 
lots of fair weather all the year round. 
Not a real storm since 1893 we're told. 
We were looking for one, a week or two 
ago. Had lots of fun, following its prog- 
ress on the map, and trying to estimate 
when it would hit here. But it passed 
here early in the morning, giving us a 
wide berth. Even the hurricanes pass 
this place up. 

They put out an order about Jewish 
High Holy Days and Yom Kippur and, 
to date, two Jews, one Spaniard, two 
Frenchies, and fourteen Irishmen have 
responded with requests for furlough. 

Folks are telling us that swimming at 
Parris Island is not what it used to be. 
Sort of looks like there aren’t enough 
life guards to keep the Dry Dock and the 
Aviation Beach open at the same time. 
Anyone who has done any swimming in 
the Dry Dock at all is familiar with the 
sort of weeds and things one has to push 
aside with ones nose, at times when the 
tide has been lavish but not discreet with 
its offerings. Naturally, the beach at 
Aviation, where the water is constantly 
changing, is the favorite swimming hole. 
And it USED to be especially popular 
with the familied folks. There was, and 
still is, a baby pool for small children 
and beginners. Also, a float in mid- 
stream for the strong adult swimmers. 
But the float that was there for the 
benefit of the children and those accom- 
panying them has been taken away. So, 
children under twelve have no place to 
dive, and are not permitted to swim away 
far from shore. Those under eight must 
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stay in the baby pool. Even though 
many of the children are stronger and 
hetter swimmers than a good many 
adults we have watched being rescued 
from the tide. Some folks say that this 
rule was made because a certain life- 
guard (now an ex-guard) thought that 
the job of looking after everyone in the 
water, interfered too much with the fun 
he could have with the bathers on the 
beach. Swimming is about over for this 
summer. But we hope that next summer 
will see two floats and diving boards back 
at Aviation, with the necessary two life- 
guards, or at least one really capable 
life-guard who can and WILL take care 
of ALL the SWIMMERS. 


BLASTS FROM BOOT CAMP 
By Johnny Vitopil 


The greatest break the Marines ever 
got was when B-15 went on schedule, 
and the greatest break the platoon will 
get will be when “Boot” is over. How 
about it, B-15 and instructors? 

The platoon consists of he-men from 
one foreign country (Persia), the United 
States, and Texas. From Texas we have 
sheep-herders, rangers, cowboys, and 
plowhands. Bowen, Majors, Loving, 
Stuart, Winger, Vitopil, and Wiggins are 
the Texans who have the platoon well in 
hand. 

From Persia we have Mr. Sarguisian, 
the peppiest and loudest man in the 
Marine Corps. In fact, he is “Cal’s” 
nearest rival. 

The Army contributed one saddle-sore 
artilleryman in Ranallo, the strong man 
of our outfit, and Storr, the bull-slinger. 
Only three years of previous service 
caused these two to be as sorry as they 
are. Our Persian friend is also ex-Army, 
but he also served only three years. 
What he doesn’t know about machine 
guns just isn’t on the schedule. 

From Georgia come Kiker, Mercer, 
and Bacon, the “Baby” of B-15. These 
Crackers are some Marines! And can 
they keep step! Florida loaned us Sell- 
ers and Storr. She can have them back 
now if she wants ’em. 
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South Carolina helps a bit, but only a 
bit, to better the Marines. Bufkin, our 
“tin soldier,” hails from there. Only one 
dope from Tennessee, and that is “Ladies’ 
Man” Peek. He is the “Happy Hooligan” 
and the best printer on the Island. Ask 
him or Sergeant “Ski.” 

Our football coach has a find in Hixon, 
the greatest punter and bench-warmer in 
Mississippi. He has turned down offers 
from three colleges—two barber and one 
correspondence. He is also our only 
N. C. O. prospect. 

“Frenchy” Landry, from Louisiana, is 
the preacher of the outfit. He keeps us 
posted an all new church matters. 
“Blondy” Reidy gains two to three 
pounds every day, thanks to the mess- 
hall. Our dance instructor is “Goldie” 
Day. He teaches us all the old dance 
steps. 

The card shark of the outfit is Knight 
of Oklahoma. He can do more with an 
ordinary deck of pasteboards than Demp- 
sey could do with his gloves. 

Skibbe of Detroit is like an old auto- 
mobile—all run down. How he manages 
to stand up is a mystery to the platoon 
and instructors. 

Thanks to the Navy for Dunning, the 
high percentage money lender. He lends 
you a half-dollar and expects fifty cents 
back. And does he go for the beans? 
He knows more about less things than 
any man on the Island. 

If there is anything to be done and 
a wrong way of doing it, call on “Fili- 
pino” Vitopil. He has two right shoul- 
ders and can do “squads right about” 
with both feet in the air. 

The platoon has tried several times to 
find out from Sergeant Shisler or Cor- 
porals Mikell and Smathers how it rates. 
Well, it finally found out, much to’ its 
sorrow. However, we are all thankful 
to have such efficient and able instruc- 
tors. 


HI-LITES OF PLATOON A-14 
By R. D. Gentzler 


On the sultry morning of July 13, 
Sergeant Harney started in earnest the 
rather tremendous and nerve-racking 
task of making Marines out of the forty- 
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seven green, gawky and thoroughly un- 
trained men, who had arrived here, from 
various parts of the country. These were 
the men who now constitute Platoon 
A-14. 

For the first three weeks we literally 
ate, slept, drank and even dreamed close- 
order drill. Wherever we turned, what- 
ever we did, there was always ringing 
in our ears, the gentle (and sometimes 
not so gentle) “hut-elough, hut-elough” 
(or some such gutteral sounds, meaning 
right and left), of our instructors count- 
ing cadence. For recreation, we rated a 
few picture shows, and many times more 
heavy marching orders. Then, of course, 
every Thursday afternoon, we attended 
the Major’s “lawn party,” as we gen- 
erally speak of Parade. It was all quite 
strenuous and often disagreeable, but we 
were learning, and with every passing 
day we were twenty-four hours nearer 
our much cherished goal—the end of 
Boot Camp. 

The next week saw us on the Bayonet 
Course, studying the gentle art of tick- 
ling a man’s ribs with a piece of cold 
steel. That, too, we found to be quite 
strenuous, and we were looking forward 
to the Rifle Range, as being something 
easier. On Friday A. M. of that week, 
we Tran for record, and our Platoon 
qualified, almost unanimously. 

On Monday of the following week we 
climbed aboard one of the trucks, and 
a few minutes later we were on the Rifle 
Range. But alas! We were doomed to 
another disappointment—we found noth- 
ing of a “snap” in snapping in. We 
found only hard work, sore muscles, and 
“barked” elbows. But time passed (as 
it always does) and soon the week was 
over—and all survived. At present, our 
second week on the range is well under 
way, and our cherished goal is just 
around the corner .. . like Hoover's 
prosperity. 

And now, after nearly six weeks of 
training, our Platoon numbers forty- 
three men—four having dropped by the 
wayside. We are still quite green and 
gawky, but due to the patience and ap- 
plication of our excellent instructors, we 
have learned a great deal about military 
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life. And so, with all the confidence of 
youth, we face the future, optimistically. 
* * 


AN OLD MARINE CUSTOM 


Some time ago one of our promising 
young “boots” wrote a letter and dropped 
it in the mail box. At troop inspection 
that evening the letter was returned to 
him—it seems he had failed to address 
it, although he had placed his return 


SUBSCRIBERS! 
send in your 
change of address to 
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address on it. He was informed by the 
instructor that it was an “old Marine 
custom” to address all out-going mail. 
Of course, we wouldn’t think of men- 
tioning any names, but from faint recol- 
lections it seems to have been “Wild 
Bill” Leverett. 
* * 


NEW IDEAS FOR OLD 


“General” Gantt, the pride of A-14, 
was diligently walking his post, the 
other night, when the Officer of the Day, 
dropped by to inspect him. Everything 
went well until the O. D., having com- 
pleted the inspection, gave the command 
“Walk your post!” and stood stiffly at 
attention, waiting to be saluted. Here 
“General” Gantt’s originality again 
came to the front; for instead of present- 
ing arms and continuing to walk his post, 
he stood like a statue with rifle at Port. 
After several minutes had passed, the 
O. D. became thoroughly exasperated. 

“Are you going to keep me standing 
like this all night?” he demanded sharp- 
ly. 

“No sir!” replied the big-hearted “Gen- 
eral” never blinking an eye lid, “Stand 
at ease, sir!” 
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PAGE RIPLEY! 


Strange as it may seem, the other 
night Private Elkins and our ex-National 
Guardsman, Private Klintworth, were 
having a rather heated argument. Finally 
Elkins burst out, “You’ve just one bad 
habit that I’m going to break you of.” 

Pvt. Klintworth: “Oh yeah? And 
what is that one bad habit?” 

Pvt. Elkins: “Breathing.” 

Well, kind readers, after having read 
all this (that is, if any one has read all 
this), you have iron constitutions, and 
are fiends for punishment. So come back 
again next month, and I'll try to do 
worse. 


Gig 1°G_s- 


By F. G. Otis 

Parris Island is one place where no 
one is suffering from that much heralded 
occupational obsolescence complicated by 
technological surplusage! 

* * 

Staff Sergeant Feltwell took a run up 
to Charleston recently and while riding 
in a street car there the conductor said 
to him: “Can’t you see the sign ‘NO 
SMOKING?’” “Sure,” Feltwell replied, 
“That’s plain enough, but there are so 
many goofy signs here—look at that one 
there which says ‘WEAR NEMO COR- 
SETS.’ I’m not paying any attention to 
any of them.” 


% + 


There is some consolation in the 
knowledge that the “Akron” is one gas- 
bag that has no political aspirations. 

A certain charming young lady from 
Orlando, Florida, was known to remark 
that she thought “Flash” Billingsley was 
cute. “Flash” was going around here 
with his chest stuck out so far he 
couldn't get in the N. C. O. Club without 
backing in—until I took him in the Lib- 
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rary reference room and showed him 
Webster’s definition of “‘cute’”—which is: 
“Attractive by reason of daintiness or 
picturesqueness in manners or appear- 
ance, as a child or small animal.” 


We need more and faster warships! 
Even a land-lubber knows that naval 
security depends upon the fleet! 

At one of the meetings of our local 
press club three of the members were 
asked to use the words “vicious,” “am- 
phibian,” and “cigarette” respectively, in 
sentences. 

Morris Newman went to the black- 
board and wrote “Best vicious for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year!” 

Earl Peasley followed with “So you 
think I amphibian, do you?” 

And Bill Presson closed with “Ciga- 
rette life if you don’t weaken!” 

* 

I called on a girl the other day whose 
mother is collecting antique horsehair 
chairs and during the conversation we 
discussed former styles. She told me her 
grandmother wore six petticoats and 
after sitting in the horsehair chair with 
only one pair of trousers on I readily 
understood why. 

* * * * 

When you look at “Swede” Carlson’s 
vehicle it is hard to believe the state- 
ment that no automobile is more than 
thirty years old. 

At a recent Sunday evening concert 
at the Lyceum the Band opened up with 
a slow Andante introduction to “Hearts 
Bowed Down,” a trombone solo by Har- 
rison Burch. Just as he got nicely 
started he looked down into the audience 
and saw our fair school teachers coming 
in and finished up with a _ Presto 
Schrezzo. (Quick action on the part of 
Benstedt and Merica saved the “Hearts 
Bowed Down” from laying down en- 
tirely.) 

* * 

Two Non-Coms’ wives were in the 
Library the other evening. One of them 
said to the other: “Is your husband a 
book-worm?” “No,” she replied, “Just 
an ordinary one.” 

* * * #* 

I was reading where a New York bank 
acquired an ice-skating palace in a fore- 
closure. The bank in Beaufort here has 
what they call “frozen assets” too, but 
they can’t be operated for the peoples 
amusement—in fact it’s not amusing 
at all. 

* 

Gilbert Stewart is reported to be hav- 
ing the well-known “difugalties” with his 
girl in Mississippi. If I could write a 
love-letter like that boy can I’d be out 
of that mess in a hurry. I know—he 
very carelessly left one in a library book 
he returned. However, I think you'll find, 
Gilbert, that even though she may ap- 
pear to be deaf to your pleadings—if you 
offer her a diamond she won't be “stone 
deaf! 


Speaking of pleading reminds me— 
Beulah finally gave in to Murray’s plead- 
ings and became Mrs. Murray Sanford 
on September 7th. I’m not publishing 


the announcement in the “Giggle Gas” 
column because I think it’s funny—be- 
cause the only funny thing about it 1s 
that they waited as long as they did to 
tie the old knot—but if you’ll pardon a 
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mere columnist for stepping out of his 
character for a raoment (what’s left of 
it) and going from the ridiculous to the 
sublime, I'd like to take this opportunity 
to extend to the two of them sincere 
wishes for a long life of happiness to- 
gether from their many friends on the 
island—and that includes both Padget 
and myself! 


Miscellany 


GUNNERY SERGEANT 
EMIL J. BLADE 

By Percy Webb 
Few riflemen of the Marine Corps 
were better known or more popular than 
the late Gunnery Sergeant Emil J. Blade, 
who died at the Naval Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, August 15. He had been suf- 


fering for several months with a compli- 
eation of diseases, and had twice been a 
patient at the hospital, his last attack 
proving fatal. 

At the time of his death Sergeant 
Blade was serving in the Marine Corps 


Gy-Set. Emil J. Blade 


Reserve, where he was enrolled about 
three years ago, following sixteen years’ 
service. His wife and a young son sur- 
vive him. 

Almost from the first day he enlisted 
in 1910, he began to make his mark as 
a rifleman, and that year he was a mem- 
ber of the Marine Corps Rifle Team 
which won 2nd place in the National 
Matches. 

From that time on he became known as 
an outstanding rifieman and began to 
gather medals and prizes. Following his 
first enlistment he returned to his home 
in Minnesota, and while shooting with 
the Ist Minnesota Infantry Regiment at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in 1915, he broke a 
world’s record in the Marine Corps 
match by scoring 197 out of a possible 
200, at 600 and 1,000 yards. 
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He re-enlisted in the Corps in 1918, 
and shot on the winning Marine Corps 
rifle team in the National matches that 
year and also in 1919. One of his most 
noteworthy achievements was the win- 
ning of the Marine Corps cup and the 
Wimbledon cup in 1923. 

Subsequent to that time, Sergeant 
Blade won scores of medals and prizes, 
and frequently accompanied the Marine 
Corps taem to Camp Perry or Wakefield. 
In 1924 he went to Canada with a rifle 
team to shoot in the Palma match, and 
a few years ago he went abroad with the 
International rifle team. 

Since entering the Reserve, he has 
frequently been recalled to active duty 
so that he might accompany the rifle 
team to Wakefield or Perry. 

In addition to his skill as a rifleman, 
Sergeant Blade was an expert armorer 
and made many of the rifle stocks used 
by riflemen on the American Interna- 
tional Team. One of his hobbies was the 
making of violins, which he fashioned 
with great skill, and which were said by 
experts to be excellent in quality. 

Sergeant Blade was born in New York 
City in 1888, but spent his early boyhood 
in Minnesota, where he first learned to 
shoot and where many of his relatives 
are now living. Quiet and unassuming, 
he was extremely popular with his team- 
mates and could be depended upon to 
turn in a good score on every range. 

In one branch of rifle shooting he had 
no superior in any branch of the service. 
He was known to his buddies as the best 
“wind doper” that ever went on the fir- 
ing line. When a fish-tail wind or a 
dancing mirage made the setting of 
sights a difficult problem, the advice 
given was to “ask Blade.” And scores of 
riflemen will testify that Blade’s deci- 
sions in that respect were absolutely 
faultless. 


MARINE BAND PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO CANADA’S WAR DEAD 


Concluding their week’s visit to Ot- 
tawa, where they offered a series of 
brilliant concert programs to thousands 
of appreciative music lovers at the Cen- 
tral Canada Exhibition, the Marine Band 
paid a graceful tribute to Canada’s war 
dead in a solemn ritual program on Par- 
liament Hill prior to their departure for 
Washington. 

Forming at the Y. M. C. A., the band 
marched up Metcalfe street to the 
center gate of Parliament Hill, halting 
on the roadway beneath the Peace Tower. 
As the crowd stood with bared heads the 
musicians played the rich and impres- 
sive strains of the “Recessional,” fol- 
lowed by “Lead Kindly Light,” and 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” Then ac- 
companied by many Canadian dignitaries, 
Captain Taylor Branson, leader of the 
Marine Band, deposited a magnificent 
floral wreath decked with American flags 
in the Memorial Chamber. 

At the close of the ceremony the band 
marched to the station, where it gave 
a brief farewell program which included 
“God Save the King” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ending with the home- 
ly strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” Cap- 
tain Branson and his men are enthusi- 
astic in their appreciation of the courtesy 
and hospitality extended to them in Ot- 
tawa. 
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Gridders Shaping Up 


Many Veterans Missing 
Opening Game Sept. 24 
By F. G. OTIS 


ORTY or more husky Leatherneck 


aspirants for grid glory on the 1932 
Parris Island Marine team are waging 
a bitter fight for first string assignments. 
The team is swinging through the gruel- 
ling pre-season training grind in great 
style, and although only eleven men can 
start the first game of the season on Sep- 
tember 24th, every man has a chance to 
start now. Every position is wide open. 

The squad will feel mightly the loss 
of Bobby Gotko, the key man of last 
season’s offense. Gotko, while playing 
with the team of last season, had no 
superior in the South as a broken field 
runner, and but for an old injury which 
has caused him to hang up his cleats, 
would without a doubt have carried on in 
the same scintillating manner. Gotko 
is coaching the backfield and should be 
able to help Lieutenant Hunt, the head 
coach, to a very great extent. 


“Doe” Evans, former Tulane star and 
last season a great lineman on the Ma- 
rine team is also lost to the squad. Such 
players as Page, Shumway, Allen, Kerr, 
Giargiarri and Gimber, all dependables 
of last season, are gone but not forgot- 
ten, and serious problems arise in filling 
their positions. 

A break in the heat wave came Thurs- 
day and Coach Hunt gave his charges 
about ten minutes of scrimmage. The 
players entered the fray with plenty of 
enthusiasm, but the most that scrimmage 
showed (as expected) was that individual 
effort cannot take the place of co-ordina- 
tion. There were no casualties and the 
squad seems to be in better than average 
physical condition, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. 

In the backfield this season there will 
perhaps be no individual star; in fact 
that is what Coach Hunt does not want. 
Four men who can carry out their assign- 
ments and “tote that apple,” backs who 
can block, who can tackle, and who can 
play “under fire,” that is what he is after. 
He’s no different from any other coach. 

For available quarterbacks the Marines 
have “Horse-Collar” Pierce, recently 
elected captain, a steady signal caller 
and a passer of no mean ability. Pierce 
played regularly last fall and was a de- 
structive menace to opposing defenses. 


At Parris Island 


“Red” Campbell, a star of former Parris 
Island teams, last season handicapped 
by a chronic leg injury, is back in shape 
and faster than ever. “Red” is light but 
makes up for this by his aggressiveness, 
his speed and his precision. He is fitting 
into the signal callers job nicely, and 
unless adverse developments occur will 
be a hard man to keep out of the game. 
“Halfpint” O’Brien, a product of the 
Bean City, is a prospective signal caller 
and, although small, seems to have plenty 
of promise for the future. Smathers, a 
new comer from North Carolina, is an- 
other prospective quarterback. 

“Brute” Billingsley, former All-Marine 
player, and a quarterback of extreme 
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O’Brien, Campbell, Peasley, and Gotko 
color and great effectiveness will be lost 
to the squad for perhaps the greater part 
of the season due to an old injury. Bil- 
lingsley has an educated toe, and Coach 
Hunt hopes to use him in the closing 
games of the season, at least. 

Although there are seasoned men re- 
porting for the other backfield positions 
at present it is a tossup as to “who’s 
who.” “Baldy” Bell, who played con- 
sistently last season is out of the play 
temporarily because of severe burns 
about the face. Bell should this season 
proceed upward with the benefit of last 
season’s experience. Much depends on 
how Herron and Vatour, two big power- 
ful backs, develop. If they take up 
where they left off last season they will 
be a pair of plunging backs hard to stop. 

Miller and Brandley, two rookies, show 
great promise. “Duke” Peasley, veteran 


of last season is back along with 
“Shauno” McKenna, neither of whom can 
be overlooked in the battle for first 
team assignments. “Mac,” who last 
season suffered a series of injuries should 
be in great form this fall, if early season 
showings are any indication. 


Kaylor, Nichols, Copeland, Boyd, 
Drummond, Untz and Cox are other as- 
piring ball carriers. 

The flank positions are a case of lack- 
ing good reserves. It is possible that 
Coach Hunt will transform a couple of 
his backfield candidates into wingmen, if 
the flank situation does not clear up soon. 


Sadler, a player who saw more or less 
action last season after starting with 
practically no experience, and “Clipper” 
Bartlett, a reserve last season, are the 
experienced ends. McNabb and Barrier 
are two new wingmen who show promise. 
But here the story ends. However, by 
the time the first game rolls around, who 
knows, some scrimmage might unearth 
a potential “Catfish” Smith or an em- 
bryonic Dalrymple. 


There is plenty of weight present to 
fit into the tackle positions, but not as 
much experience as the line coaches de- 
sire. Henderson, Crosby, and Young, 
three beginners last season, are back and 
should be in the running for first string 
tackle positions. Henderson, especially, 
showed marked improvement the latter 
part of last season and should prove a 
valuable lineman now. 

Wright, a newcomer from the coal sec- 
tions, who formerly played guard, may 
be shifted to a tackle position. Caudle 
and Rountree are two aggressive boys 
who may fit in to regular tackle positions. 
Many of the candidates are strong and 
willing but have not the experience neces- 
sary to handle first string assignments. 

“Gabby” Smith and Howard Golden 
are two holdover guards, but gone are 
the scintillating “Doc” Evans and 
“Butch” Page, topnotchers of the for- 
ward wall last fall. French, a protege 
of Billingsley, from the Delta County of 
Mississippi, Collins, Kelly, McCall, a 
rangy powerful player, Fields, Tarpley 
and Cross are other prospective guards. 


The battle for the pivot position finds 
Herman and Thomas, from the mines of 
Pennsylvania and the wilds of Boston, 
respectively, battling for the first choice 
again this season. Cook, a newcomer, is 
another candidate for this position, but 
he lacks experience. 

The Marine forward wall will not be as 
heavy as last season and Hunt is deeply 
concerned with the replacement for six 
regular linemen of last year. However, 


the squad is demonstrating that if effort 
and serious plugging will build up a win- 
ning combination there may be a Santa 
Reserve 


Clauss after all. terminal 
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strength will be scarce, and the backfield 
has not the stars for former years, but 
all in all, even “Gloomy Gil” Dobie would 
admit “It might be worse.” 

The opening game is with Oak Ridge 
on September 24th at Parris Island. A 
stiff encounter is anticipated, for the 
veterans of last season well remember 
the rugged aggregation that Coach 
Weaver, former Centre College luminary, 
brought down here last fall. From then 
on the Marines meet all college op- 
ponents, including some of the strongest 
teams in this section of the country. 

The prospects at this time do not point 
to a better than average season, but 
football is anyone’s game. There are no 
soft spots in the schedule and on paper 
the Marines do not size up as any too 
strong an aggregation. But football is 
based on teamplay, co-ordination, and the 
intestinal fortitude of the individual 
players. With Lieutenant Robert Hunt 
as head coach, ably assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Hughes, Bobby Gotko and “Doc” 
Evans, the team may rise to unprece- 
dented heights and further the glory of 
the United States Marine Corps. 


QUANTICO GRIDMEN READY 


Quantico Marines will have another 
colorful football team this season. That 
much was evident as the Devil Dogs 
went through their paces in the opening 
practice sessions of the year. 

About 35 candidates for this year’s 
eleven were on hand when Head Coach 
Lieut. Horace D. Palmer started the sea- 
son’s activities. 

The Marine squad is impressive. There 
are a number of hefty men, each of them 
rangy. There are several fast men. 
Short, squatty types are conspicuous by 
their absence, there being only two, and 
one of them is unusually fast and agile. 

Lieutenant Palmer and his two assist- 
ants—Lieut. Joseph Burger, formerly of 
Maryland University, and Lieut. Joseph 
Bauer, formerly of the Naval Academy— 
were pleased with the men who appeared 
for practice. They expect the squad to 
be strengthened before the week ends. 

Much of the time the first week was 
given over to setting-up exercises and 
tundamental drills intended to increase 
the speed of linemen, coming out of the 
line for interference, ends going down 
for forward passes and halfbacks get- 
ting down the field for the same pur- 
pose. 

Palmer, who was a star at Ohio Uni- 
versity, and who played on the great 
Marine teams of 10 to 12 years ago, 
when Frank Goettge was at his best, will 
retain for most part the style of attack 
which has featured Marine play for sev- 
eral years under Lieut. George McHenry. 

While it is too early in the season to 
determine the individual ability of the 
various candidates, it is quite obvious 
that Lieutenant Palmer will be forced to 
shift men around in an effort to balance 
his team. 

The 35 men who attended the opening 
week’s practice session included a num- 
ber who are over weight and who will 
require several days of heavy work be- 
fore they are down to normal playing 
weight. 

The Marines this year start their sea- 
son with a bang. They will need plenty 


of work before October 2, when they 
meet the truly excellent eleven of the 
Missouri National Guard in St. Louis. 
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The Missourians are loaded for bear 
this year, and fully expect to measure 
the Marines in the opening game. 


Since Quantico must meet Dayton 
University five days later, making it 
two games in six days for the Marines, 
Coaches Palmer, Burger and Bauer have 
their work cut out for them. 

Present indications are that Quantico 
will have a heavy but fast forward wall, 
with a backfield evenly divided between 
big men and middleweight speedsters. 


THIRD CORPS AREA RIFLE 
MATCHES 


The National Rifle Association Third 
Corps Area meet, held at Quantico, Va., 
from August 24 to 27, attracted some of 
the best shots in the area. The indi- 
vidual matches drew from 100 to 145 
entries and were hotly contested. Aside 
from the President’s match, only two 
points separated the tenth place man 
from the winner in these events. 

The excellent shooting of the Coast 
Guard team drew favorable comment 
from many of the old-timers. Finish- 
ing in second place in the National Rifle 
Team match in 1931, their fourth year 
at Camp Perry, it was no surprise to see 
this team nose out the Marines in the 
team matches. 


Including the N, R. A. Grand Aggre- 
gate, the Marine Corps team won nine 
out of fifteen matches in which they 
were entered. In the pistol matches the 
Marines won six out of eight. The re- 
sults of the matches are as follows: 


THE SCOTT MATCH—Course: 10 
shots R.F., prone from standing, 300 
yards. Won by CMM. Ervin Frye, USCG. 
Marines took 2nd, 7th, 9th and 10th 
places. 


LEECH CUP MATCH—Course: 7 
shots each range, 800, 900, 1000 yards. 
Won by Ist Sgt. Carl Wileck, USMC.— 
Marines also took 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th places. 


N.R.A. MEMBERS MATCH—Course: 
10 shots at 600 yards. S. F. Won by 
Set. Oliver A. Guilmet, USMC.—Marines 
also took 2nd, 8th and 9th places. 


MARINE CORPS CUP MATCH— 
Course: 10 shots each, 600 and 1000 yds. 
Won by Pfc. George W. Walker, USMC. 
Awarded Marine Corps Cup and gold 
medal. Marines also took 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
and 8th places. 


THE NAVY CUP MATCH—Course: 
20 shots at 200 yards., S. F. Won by 
CMB. Paul Golden, USCG. Marines took 
7th, 9th and 10th places. 

THE COAST GUARD TROPHY 
MATCH—Course: 10 shots each range, 
200 and 300 R.F. Won by BM-2cl. M.N. 
Cobb, USCG. Marines took 6th, 7th and 
10th places. 

HERRICK TROPHY MATCH (8-man 
team)—Course: 15 shots each at 800, 


900 and 1000 yards. Won by U. S. Coast 
Guard, 1775; 2nd, U. S. Marine Corps, 
1769; 3rd, D. C. National Guard, 1742. 

ENLISTED MEN’S TEAM MATCH 
(6-man team)—Course: 10 shots each at 
200 and 600 yards. Won by U. S. Coast 
Guard, 561; 2nd, Va. National Guard, 
548; 3rd, U. S. Marine Corps, 548. 

N. R. A. PISTOL TEAM MATCH (5- 
man team)—Course: 10 shots each range, 
25 H.F. and 25 R.F. Won by U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, 1259; 2nd, D. C. Police, 1216; 
3rd, U. S. Coast Guard, 1203. 

N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL PISTOL 
MATCH—Course: 10 shots 50 S.F., 25 
T.F. and 25 T.F. Won by Gy. Sgt. John 
Blakely, USMC. Marines also took 2nd, 
6th, 7th and 8th places. 

PRESIDENT’S MATCH (Individual) 
—Course: 10 shots each range, 200, 600 
and 1000 yards. Won by Sgt. William 
A. Easterling, USMC. Marines also took 
2nd, 4th, 7th and 10th places. 

. R. A. GRAND AGGREGATE 
(Scores in Leech, Members’, Marine 
Corps, Navy, Coast Guard and Presi- 
dent’s matches.) Won by Gy. Sgt. John 
Blakely, USMC. Marines also took 2nd, 
3rd, 5th, 9th and 10th places. 

TIMED PISTOL FIRE MATCH—Won 
by Lieut. S. C. Linholm, USCG. Marines 
took 3rd, 5th, 6th and 8th places. 

RAPID FIRE PISTOL MATCH—Won 
by Gy. Sgt. Henry M. Bailey, USMC. 

SLOW FIRE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
MATCH (.38 cal.)—Won by Gy. Sgt. 
Henry M. Bailey, USMC. 


BREMERTON MARINES WIN 
FLEET WEEK RIFLE MATCH 


A team of six enlisted men from the 
Marine Barracks, Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, Bremerton, Wash., won the Fleet 
Week Match held at Camp Wesley Har- 
ris Rifle Range on August 28, the win- 
ning team being awarded the Walter M. 
Barowski trophy. A silver medal was 
presented each member of the team, 
whose names are shown below together 
with their scores and the standings of 
the other teams: 


Marine Barracks, Bremerton, Wash.— 


Gy. Sgt. Roy M. Fowel........ 188 
Sgt. John C. Blodgett.......... 182 
Pfc. Walter R. Dempsey....... 182 
Pfe. Martin Morehead......... 180 
Pfe. Bernard J. Salmon........ 177 
Sgt. Clarence J. Anderson...... 175 
1084 
Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club, 
1034 
Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club, 


The course consisted of 10 shots slow 
fire and 10 shots rapid fire at 200 yards, 
target “A,” and 10 shots slow fire and 
10 shots rapid fire at 500 yards, target 
“B.” The entire match was fired under 
the most adverse weather conditions— 
in fog and a blinding rain. 
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SIXTH MARINE RESERVE 
BRIGADE 


Since the last writing, the Old Sixth 
has gone to camp for their annual train 
ing and has returned home again. The 
usual detail of 40 men and a few officers 
went in advance to prepare the camp for 
the rest of us, and 

The main bunch shoved off Sunday 
evening, August 21, on the S. S. “North 
land.” We ate supper and breakfast 
aboard the boat, although some of the 
boys thought the 4:30 breakfast was just 
a delayed midnight lunch. But the eats 
were Oke. The Motor Transport Com- 
pany went overland with five cars and 
trucks, and the Military Police Com- 
pany, from Roanoke, Va., met us in camp, 
having come via rail. 

No time was lost after reaching camp, 
and the Communications Platoon had the 
telephones installed and working in all 
the Headquarters by noon. The Rifle 
Range Detachment had the range pre- 
pared for firing by supper time. No 
use in saying that Headquarters was 
functioning almost as soon as we hit the 
camp. 

In compliance with orders, all men who 
had not qualified on the small bore rifle 
did so before firing for record. Firing 
on the range went very smoothly this 
year, under the capable instructions of 
Captain Geraci. Most of the battalions 
completed their firing ahead of schedule, 
but at the present time I am unable to 
give the number of qualifications. 

The Chesterfield Cup for the best shot 
in the Brigade, was won by Ist Sgt. 
William Elliott, of Co. A, 20th Regt. 
The two men in each company who had 
the highest individual scores were chosen 
to shoot it out with each other. Ist 
Sergeant Elliott shot a 118 out of a 
possible 125. Sgt. Major Fondahl of the 
Rifle Range Detachment and Ist Sgt. 
Paul A. Smith of Brigade Headquarters 
tied for second place with a 117. 

Company E, of the 20th Marines, again 
was chosen as the best drill company 
This outfit, comprised mainly of cadets 
from Eastern High School, under the 
able leadership of Captain “Mike” Kel- 
ley, has walked away with the cup two 
years in succession now. But the M. P.’s 
from Roanoke and Co. C, 20th, also 
made a very good showing. Those East- 
ern boys will have to do better next 
year or they will lose the cup, says 
they. 

There were six Sunset Parades while 
at camp this year, to the delight of the 
beauties vacationing at Virginia Beach 
and each parade had a large crowd on the 
sidelines. Tuesday night, when the non- 
coms were in charge of the parade, the 
usual crowd was out and was delighted 
with the way the companies were handled 
by the non-coms. We received high 
praise from the observers for our show- 
ing. 

It was not all work and no play at 
camp, either. The Continental Guard 
chartered two busses to take the crowd 


RESERVE PROMOTIONS 
OFFICERS 


The following-named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grade indicated 

Pirst Lieut. George F. Doyle 

First Lieut. Donald C. O’Reagan 

First Lieut. Edmond J. Buckley 

First Lieut. John H. Thomas 

First Lieut. James E. Coleman 

‘nd Lieut. James F. Whitney 


ENLISTED 


Pvt. Edward G. Anderson-—to Sergeant. 
Pvt. Mulin C. Arner—to Corporal 

Cpl. Jesse P. Arnold-—-to Sergeant 

Pvt. Joseph E. Aronoff—to Sergeant 

Pfc. Charles N. Atkinson—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Marshall L. Atkinson—to Corporal 
Pfc. Walter Baade—to Corporal 

Set. Harry W. Boteler—to Supply Sergeant 
Pvt. Jacob Ceppos—to Corporal 

Pfc. Wilson FP. Collier—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Michael Collins—to Sergeant 

Pfc. Roy V. Creasy—to Corporal 

Pvt. Carl M. Darby—to Corporal 

Pvt. Laurence E. Davis—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Lewis J. Dollman, J: to Corporal 
Pvt. Theodore A. Gates—to Corporal 

Pvt. William J. Ferguson-—-to Sergeant 

Pvt. Lowell Froman—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Robert H. Gordon—to Corporal 

Pvt. John P. Greene—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Waldo C. Griffin—to Corporal 

Cpl. Herman Hale—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Andrew J. Hergenrother—to Corporal 
Staff Set. Rex R. Hill—to Paymaster Sergeant 
Set. Vance A. Hinely—to Staff Sergeant 
Pvt. George J. Kelley—to Sergeant Major. 
Pyt. Paul J. Kelley—to Corporal 

Pfc. Edwin G. Kerans—to Corporal 

Pvt. Miles A. Libbey—to Corporal 

Pfc. Samuel E. McGalther—to Corporal 
Pvt. Samuel Moore—to Corporal 

Pvt. William A. Moore—-to Corporal. 

Set. Charles F. Mostto to Gunnery Sergeant. 
Cpl. Arthur C. Nairn—to Sergeant 

Pvt. William G. Nelson—to Sergeant. 

Pvt. George E. Pardee—to Sergeant 

Pvt. John F. Powell—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Frank A. Purvis—to Corporal 

Cpl. Frank W. Rodgers—to Sergeant 

ist Set. Chester J. Salazar—to Sergeant Major 
Pvt. Francis J. Schwoerer—to Corporal. 
Pvt. Talbert A. Smith—to Corporal 

Cpl. Charles B. Strauss—-to Sergeant 

Pvt. Joe R. Thornhill—to Corporal 

Cpl. Edwin P. Tucker—-to Gunnery Sergeant 
Pfc. Bernard E. L. Turne—to Corporal 
Pvt. Frank L. Tyser—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Theodore J. Vincent. J to Corporal 
Pfc. George S Wagner, J: to Corporal. 
Pvt. Don Waynick—-to Corporal 

Pvt. Joseph H. Wilkinson-—-to Corporal 
Pvt. Carlton S. Williams—to Sergeant 

Pvt. Lenward D. Williams—to Corporal 
Pyt. William C. Willis—to Corporal 


to Virginia Beach each afternoon for 
surf bathing. All those who wished to 
disport themselves among the fair maid- 
ens availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity daily. Then there was the boy 
from Washington who met the , but 
what’s the use! 

We had boxing matches in the evenings 
but as I have not received the official 
endings with the names of the winners, 
will have to tell about that next time. 

I am not going to bother you with the 
life at camp because you know all about 
it. All you want to know is the high 
spots. 

We left dear old Camp Pollard Satur- 
day evening and came home on the S. S. 
“Northland.” arriving in Washington 
about 7:00 A. M. After checking in our 
equipment most of the boys went home, 
only to report back for a parade on the 
Monument Grounds at 6:00 P. M. The 
Brigade was all lined up for the pres- 
entation of the cups and medals won at 


RESERVE 


camp, when they showed the audience 
how a good Marine acts in action. It 
rained, and how, but not a single man 
blinked an eyelid. The order was given 
to “Pass in review” which was done. 
Then home for dry clothes. 

Monday morning found us assembled 
again, in nice clean uniforms for the 
Firemen’s Parade. The usual hot weather 
was with us, but the Old Sixth, 1,000 
strong marched like veterans, and re- 
ceived applause all along the line. Our 
51-piece band made a hit too. 

Before I close, let me give a hand to 
the Pay Office. Immediately after the 
parade, we were paid off by the Pay 
Section, comprised of Capt. Carmen A. 
Newcomb, Jr., Pay Clerks James H. 
Foley and G. Vaughn, PM. Sets. George 
H. Hubert and Rex Hill, and Sgt. Maj. 
Charles J. Daum, who was assigned to 
that duty. That’s one bunch we would 
like to see every day. Toodle-Doo. 


FROM THE SHORES OF FIFTY- 
SECOND STREET 
By William McK. Fleming 

A Reserve outfit on a non-pay status 
that is capable of mustering half its 
authorized strength to participate in a 
voluntary parade in the middle of a 
torrid summer certainly has an Esprit 
worthy of the name Marine. Such an 
organization is the 413th Company. On 
the 27th of August thirty men turned 
out in White-Blues and marched in the 
American Legion Dress Hike. We know 
you must be weary of reading how much 
applause the 52nd Street boys receive in 
each parade, so we'll belay it. In fact, 
we won’t even mention the tremendous 
roaring cheers that arose from the Re- 
viewing Stand as 413 orbed-starboard. 
The numerous audible compliments shall 
also go unrecorded. Hmmn. 

* 


The week-end cruise over what was 
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jokingly called Labor Day was a huge 
success (they always are). For the de- 
tails and high-lights of the trip send in 
for a copy of the company’s publication, 
“The Gyrene.” Like all the best things 
in life, it’s free. 

* 

That additional article that appeared 
in the last number of “The Leatherneck” 
and signed “Ugess Hoo” was typed by 
First Sergeant James Menzies Stenhouse. 
And the reason he didn’t reveal his iden 
tity was for precisely the same reason 
you are sometimes counseled, “Remem- 
ber now, don’t give your right name!” 
Be that as it may, we hope Stenny con- 
tinues writing in “The Leatherneck” —_ 
cause his style is great and besides, 
should awaken other reservists to the 
fact that one does not have to be smart 
to pen articles. All it takes is time and 
that’s what most reservists have too 
much of anyway. 

This last paragraph is absolutely un 
necessary so we urge you to skip it and 
indulge in something more profitable. 
However, we have just finished a hitch 
in the Reserves, completed three years 
of monthly articles in “The Leatherneck” 
and are slowly beginning to feel the 
symptoms of that old ser-vice-y disease, 
Old Timerism. And when you feel that 
way, you start scoring bulls with tepid 
ether and a high elevation of the mouth. 
In other and plainer words, we are about 
to mention a few observations made dur- 
ing ’28, ’29, ’30, ’31 and ’32. We hope 
you don’t mind:— 

Ex-regular Marines build up _ the 
morale of a reserve outfit but they'd ac- 
complish much more if they would assist 
with more tolerance and less disdain. 
.. . Reserve non-coms who let author- 
ity go to their inflated skulls in camp 
prove to all observers they never have 
had any real responsibility in Civil life. 

. And likewise, boots in the Reserves 
who have too much responsibility in Civil 
life often exhibit gigantic inability To 
Take It. . Enlisted men in the Reserve 
who study and get commissions make 
efficient Sam Browne-ists because they 
know what it’s all about. ... Writing 
bits for an outfit brings you a few criti- 
cisms and quite a few commendations. 
But the most you get is silence which 
was what they gave Lincoln, so it must 
be proper. . . . There are a damn sight 
more gentlemen in the regular Marines 
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than tough hombres, and it’s something 
to brag about. ... The Reserves are 
like the regulars in many respects. 
Especially regarding determination to 
quit after a hitch—and then shipping 
over. ... Every outfit in the Reserves 
suffers a loss of men every three years 
for some unexplainable reason. .. . Be- 
sides Esprit, Civilian Marines need good 
drill-masters, good shots and athletics to 
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keep up a creditable attendance. . 
Contrary to general belief, a man who is 
neat in mufti is neat in uniform. ... If 
a short, snappy history of the Marines 
was compiled and circulated it would be 
read by the reservists and serve to make 
them better gyrenes. ... Fellows who 
grumble out loud are better soldiers. .. . 
And no matter how great an asset a man 
may be to an outfit, he is never indispens- 


DOINGS OF THE 24TH RESERVE 
MARINES 
By G. J. Valentine 


Well, the 24th Reserve Marines are 
home and bedded down after two weeks 
of real soldiering. Beyond a doubt, the 
Reserve camp at Great Lakes from July 
31 to August 13 was our biggest and best. 
It was the biggest, because we had over 
four hundred men, and the best because 
we had all sorts of parades (to victrola 
music), inspections, range work, tactical 
maneuvers, a military wedding, in short, 
the “works.” Each company was up to 
full strength. 

The regiment arrived at Great Lakes 
about noon on July 31 (Sunday), and 
of course, the first thing on the program 
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was “CHOW.” Having satisfied the in- 
ner man, everyone turned to on the job 
of getting under canvas. Thanks to the 
advance guard, commanded by Gy. Sgt. 
Sayle and Sgt. Kennedy, the fatiguing 
task of driving tent pegs was eliminated. 
That advance police detail certainly de- 
serves a lot of credit. They went to 
camp a week ahead of time (without 
pay, of course) and worked plenty hard 
to clear off the camp site, and drive the 
pegs. The police detail from Chicago 
started out in a Navy truck, but the crate 
broke down, and the men had to “hitch- 
hike” the greater part of the way. Oh, 
well, as the drill sergeant says, “Lookit 
the honor and glory. Makes swell eat- 
ing.” However, like good Marines, they 
promoted and got their work finished. 
To the 433rd Co. of the Ist Bn. went 
the honor of being the first company 
under canvas. The Battalion commander 
congratulated them, and the rgtl. adju- 
tant, seeing what fine workers they are 
graciously permitted the company to 
furnish 10 (TEN) men for mess duty 
that night. However, everything was 
secure shortly after chow, and the old 
timers visited among the other com- 
panies, renewing old acquaintances. 
Monday was spent straightening up 
camp, instructing boots that all that 
there music so early in the A. M. was 
for their benefit, showing them how to 
make up their little cots, teaching them 
how to shave in cold water, and above 
all, to jump when they were hollered at. 
The rest of the week was devoted largely 
to close and extended order drill. Boy, 
we sure ceremonied. Sunset parades 
nearly every evening at 7 P. M. There 
was the usual growling, but we lived 
through it, and it gave most of the new 
men an insight into soldiering. A great 
many of them thought that a Marine did 
nothing but bunk fatigue. They sure 
learned differently, and undoubtedly have 
a great deal more respect for the service 
man. As a sidelight, it might be re- 
marked that bunk fatigue in the reserves 
is apparently a thing of the past. First 
Sergeants even had to break out for all 
formations. Now, that is something. 
What is the address of that “Believe it 
or Not” guy? On Friday, the 5th, we 
had a parade by radio. Yes, we did. The 
Regiment was assembled on the main 
Parade ground at 10 A. M. and shortly 
after, the Post Adjutant of MB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave all the commands, and 
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the Marine Band furnished the music. 
To Lt. James Coleman, CO, of the 434th 
Company, goes the honor of being the 
first O.D. to be so named over the radio. 
The commands were timed perfectly, the 
commands * ‘Squads right, Column right, 
Etc.” being given at just the right in- 
stant. Somebody at Washington must 
have been peekin’. Yessir, if they can 
just figure out some way to get the 
marching performed by radio, bunk 
fatigue would come back to its own. In 
addition to giving the parades, the Re- 
serves were praised for their esprit de 
corps and all that sort of stuff via radio. 

Came Saturday, the Big Day—A mili- 
tary wedding at Milwaukee. What a 
town for such an affair. Sergeant Major 
Crosby of the 2nd Battalion was the 
groom, and Miss Zimmermann of Mil- 
waukee was the bride. Saturday noon, 
there was such an exodus of senior non- 
coms in full blues, white caps, belts, 
swords, etc., that the sentry at the main 
gate of the station turned out the guard. 
Sergeants Majors, Pay Sergeants, Quar- 
termaster Sergeant-Tops, Gunneys—even 
Supply Sergeants (those hard hearted 
people), all stepped out. The recruits 
of each company, many of whom had 
never seen their nco’s in blues, wondered 
if those swell appearing people were the 
same people who hollered so much during 
the week. These hich ranking people 
motored to Milwaukee, and were installed 
at the Randolph Hotel. The NCO’s of 
the Milwaukee Company held open house 

yessir, everything was opened. The 
ushers at the wedding, Ist Sgt. Gill, of 
Decatur, Gy. Sgt. Zeh, of Toledo, Supply 
Sgt. Snell, Ist Bn., and Ist Sgt. Valentine 
of Chicago escorted the guests to their 
pews in the church, and what an escort. 
Not a one tripped over his sword. The 
other NCO’s, P. M. Set. Lowell, Ist Set. 
Foster, Supply Sgt. Kochanski, all of 
Milwaukee, Ist Sgt. Sauls, Gy. Sgt. 
Ritchie of Detroit, Ist Sgt. Bothe of 
Toledo, Gy. Sgt. Hull of Decatur, Gy. Sgt. 
Stuebe of Chicago, Gy. Sgt. Sayle of 
Hammond, and Supply Sgt. Weaver of 
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Wedding of Sgt.-Maj. Crosby and Miss Zimmerman at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hammond formed the arch of Swords, 
under which the wedding party passed. 
Major Fordney, the regimental com- 
mander, gave the bride away. Gy. Sgt. 
Glantz of Milwaukee, was the best man. 
It certainly was a wonderful sight, the 
uniforms, the bright dresses of the 
bridesmaids, the organist playing the 
Marine Hymn and the position of atten- 
tion maintained all during the ceremony 
by the men. The groom in white blue 
whites, with four hash marks, and quite 
a few campaign bars, made a striking 
picture. For the bride’s costume, see the 
society editor. Couldn’t savvy any of 
the insignia. It was a warm evening, 
and youse guys can imagine standing at 
attention in blues, in a crowded church. 
But like all good Marines, the boys stood 
fast. On leaving the church, talking pic- 
tures and newspaper pictures were taken. 
The newspaper reporters estimated that 
there was a crowd of 2000 surrounding 
the church. Then the reception. The 
bride and groom received 1500 people— 
then the dinner, some 150 guests (each 
one expected to make a speech, but the 
Sgt. major cut them down)—then, ah, 
then—Sgt. “Bozo” Duncan, the acting 
Ret. Sgt. Major, and Sgt. Martin lined 
up as right and left guide of them thare 
barrels of you know what, and left when 
the hall was closed. 

And the dance, ah, the Dawnce—never 
saw such a great bunch of females, not 
one turned me down—that’s something. 
One hears that a certain first sergeant 
got very, very chummy with the wife of 
the biggest man at the dance who is also 
the champion rifle shot of the state of 
Wisegonsin. Oh well, as Sgt. Martin 
sagely remarked “Wisconsin ain’t such a 
big State.” The First Sergeant didn’t 
stay so chummy after her husband was 
pointed out to him. Well, it was a great 
wedding, as the people of the Randolph 
Hotel will probably testify. Sunday 
found every one looking for free chow. 
Everybody succeeded. First Sgt. Foster 
drove four of the high ranking NCO’s 
around the town Sunday A. M. Several 
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stops were made for breakfast. Beer, 
sausage, sandwiches, pickles, pretzels, 
crackers, what a breakfast. Yessir, it’s 
a great town, as Ist Set. Gill of Decatur 
will testify. It was with greatest diffi- 
culty that Gill was convinced he should 
go back to the wife and kiddies in Deca- 
tur. On the way home, Ist Sgt. Foster 
insisted on bringing along 4 drums (of 
the musical variety). Evidently figured 
on plenty of trouble getting the boys up 
Monday A. M. Yessir, one Gunnery Sgt. 
still thinks he was “Shanghaied” out of 
Milwaukee. Well, “Gunnys” aren’t sup- 
posed to think anyhow. Monday A. M. 
found every one present and accounted 
for, and we started in on the range, not 
neglecting our parades, however. 12 
minutes from the rifle range to the 
parade ground. Nothing to it (sotto 
voice. Cut that ——). 


The range results were gratifying con- 
sidering the rain, and the fact that the 
greater number of the men had not fired 
before, and had to qualify on the small 
bore range before firing the .30 caliber 
range. Wednesday night a big smoker, 
with plenty of fast and furious fighting. 
Lt. Gillis of Detroit promoted the fights, 
and a great promoter is he. Of course, 
right after the fights, (the next day), 
we had a sham battle, with aeroplanes, 
motor launches, communications detach- 
ments, medicos, oh hell—we had every- 
thing. The First Battalion was on de- 
fense, and the Second Battalion en- 
deavored to effect a landing. That land- 
ing party had a great time, some of the 
men getting seasick while in the launches, 
some jumping out in water over their 
heads, Ete. However, it was a great 
war. The idea seemed to be to dis- 
charge the blank cartridges at about a 
distance of five feet from the enemy. 
After your opponent had been fired on, 
and you were out of ammunition, he got 
up and shot you. If the referee was 
looking at that time, you lost. There 
ought to be a law against that. Who- 
ever gave the command fix bayonets for 
one company of the attacking party sure 
meant to start a real war. The boys 
started to play for keeps. However, re- 
call went, and the war had to be called 
off. You could tell the old timers. They 
had as many blanks when the war ended, 
as they did when it started. (Why dirty 
up a nice clean rifle.) At a regimental 
parade and review taken by Colonel 
Meade, OIC, Marine Corps Reserve, and 
Maj. Harrington; Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Stone was awarded the Order of 
the Purple Heart. It was an impressive 
ceremony and helped the morale of the 
new men. The Toledo company was again 
awarded the chromium plated rifle, for 
proficiency. Oh well, its too darn hard 
to keep clean. 


Came Friday, and PAYDAY. Along 
the pay table was the tailor, the laundry 
man, the photographer, the Q.M. and 
what not. At the end of the table, the 
song “All we do is sign the payroll” 
was found to be very appropriate. Fri- 
day night, and for those that had any 
money left—final Liberty. North Chica- 
go isn’t big, but for its size, oh my. 
We'd better pass over that night, and 
say that at 4 A. M., Saturday, we started 
to break camp. Well, we had a real 
camp. So regulation was the outfit, that 
the Sgt. of the guard, one Senor “Gook” 
Harrigan, formerly Nicaragua and Motor 
Transport at Quantico, broke out the 
guard for drill one day. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF OUR FIRST 
TRAINING—462ND COMPANY 
By Pvt. Vincent W. Gillen 

The idea is born with Lt. B. S. Barron 
playing the major role, and Major S. D. 
Sugar playing godfather—and a verit- 
able godfather he has been, watching 
over and aiding us at every opportunity. 
Plans are formulated for the organiza- 
tion of a company of Reserves—but 
something different, something unique. 
The aim is to get sixty men with more 
than the usual amount of education, who, 
through their common interest will bene- 
fit one another and comprise a company 
second to none. The genial lieutenant 
sets out to recruit men for the group. 
He speaks to the men at St. Johns Law 
and Brooklyn Law School. Many mani- 
fest interest and are told to report for 
physical examination. They tell their 
lawyer friends and friends at other 
schools. Some 600 are examined. Those 
that pass meet at informal meetings and 
drill, waiting for No. 60 to pass the 
rigid medical. 

There is a possibility of a two-week 
summer training cruise if the company 
is organized in time. Weeks pass... 
The first of July and the company not 
yet complete. Then the little card ar- 
rives with the big news that the six- 
tieth man has been selected and that 
Colonel Meade is coming from Washing- 
ton to look us over. He comes, he sees, 
he authorizes. We are going to get our 
summer training. ... Three weeks’ 
notice. . . . Everyone tries to arrange to 
go. Some can not leave job, some ex- 
pect to get jobs, some have had vaca- 


tion. ... All go to Navy Yard to draw 
clothing. . . . We try on our uniforms 


then go home to await Sunday morning. 

We meet at the Sands Street gate, 
Sunday, August 14, in uniform, and the 
attempts at nonchalance are interesting. 
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We ride to our quarters—THE BRIG—of 
all places. We climb to the top floor— 
no, “topside”—and find spacious and airy 
quarters. We get our issue of bed cloth- 
ing and try to make up bunk in good 
military fashion. Then comes the thrill 
at the issue of rifles—and our itch to get 
to using them. Time for chow and we 
march down to the U. S. S. “Seattle.” 
Considering all reports among civilians 
—like so many other things people know 
little about yet talk of so knowingly— 
the chow is okay—chicken and ice cream. 
We look the Yard over and are surprised 
and impressed at its size. Taps, and we 
soon fall asleep in the new and strange 
place. . . . The tug whistles, piercing the 
early morning quiet of the waterfront. 

And then REVELLE. How quickly 
we jump out of our bunks—the FIRST 
morning! 

Our first drill. Squad movements all 
day. Our initiation to beans. New 
movements. ... That “tired feeling” at 
night. The Pfc. who suddenly became a 
Sergeant-Major. . . . We wash clothes— 
and try to press ’em. The wholehearted 
interest and cooperation of our officers— 
commissioned and non-com. The general 
goodfellowship. . . . The persistent chat- 
terers after taps.... “Fall out under 
arms.” We master the intricacies of the 
rifle mechanism. The manual of arms— 
and the sore hands and blisters. Our 
masterful instructor—drill Sergeant Hig- 
ginson, of the regulars, and his detail 
help plenty. It is a pleasure to drill 
with him. . . . The Commanding Officer’s 
untiring work on our behalf. ... The 
profanity of the regulars—and of some 
of our own. The pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of a snappy drill well done. Thurs- 
day it rained and the soft-spoken ship’s 
doctor examined our feet. We meet the 
lovable “Doc” Clifford and begin to ex- 
amine our souls. After our enforced 
rest, we do some snappy drilling Friday 
morning when we had a gallery of gobs 
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The short-sheeting begins. 


looking on. 
..- Nuf sed 
Some unfortunate souls are slow in ap- 


preciating the authority of the non- 
coms. We practice Guard Mount. And 
rubber bayonets are awarded to the fel- 
lows who started to count off at “Sound 
off.” ... Our’ efficient Top-Sergeant 
Smith. And our hard-boiled Sergeant;— 
our instructor, true friend and pal— 
Artels, the “Question Box.” He answered 
on the average of six questions a minute, 
and anyone who has had experience with 
“boots” can imagine their diversity. . 
The “regular” treatment accorded us by 
the regulars—a manifestation of Marine 
esprit de corps. ... The plentiful sup- 
ply of hot water for showers—and for 
washing. . . . Some of the things that 
supply men to the Police Sergeant—not 
making up bunk before chow, talking in 
ranks, and dropping rifle. A few of us 
are adept at all three. But the P. S. does 
his job in a way that makes it pleasant 
to swab the deck—if that can be made 
pleasant work... . 

Finally we get a chance to do some 
shooting. Some of us do hit the target. 
Then we study the automatic rifle, sub- 
machine gun and pistol.... What a 
business-like looking thing that auto- 
matic rifle is! And a simple affair too— 
only 154 parts.... The sudden boom- 
ing of the Thompson sub-machine gat 
while at the range. What a weapon! 
. . . The partial deafness after the shoot- 

Dean William Payson Richardson of 
Brooklyn Law comes to review us. The 
men from Brooklyn Law form one squad 
and did they drill! He greets them per- 
sonally later and renews old acquain- 
tances. . . . More drill. . . . Evenings 
are spent playing cards, shooting pool, 
washing, ironing, and attending the 
movies. 

We prepare for the presentation of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“BETWEEN THE 
BIG PARADES” 


By 
Maj.-Gen. Franklin W. Ward 
At Last a Good World War Narrative 
By an American Author 
Send for This Thrilling Story Depicting 
Humor, Pathos, Tragedy 
$27.50 BY MAIL 
Addres 
Frederick M. Waterbury 
Publisher 


70 East 5th Street New York City 


Unlike my contemporaries, Walter 
Winchell and 0. O. McIntyre, (they’d ap 
preciate that, I know) I make mistakes. 
In the August issue I made the state- 
ment that the United Service Club in 
Philly was closed during the summer 
months for the first time in history. It 
seems that I was grossly misinformed 
It was very much open then, is now, and 
welcomes each and every member of the 
active military services. sincere 
apologies to the sponsors of the Club. 

Several queries have been made re 
garding the origination of the heading of 
this column, BEES-NEES. Contrary to 
general opinion, it has nothing to do with 
bees. It is nothing less than the name 
of a cocktail imported from Chicago by 
Gy-Sget. Rentfrow. If you must know, 
see the July issue of this column. 


In the cold moonlight his lips were white 
While hers were a vivid carmel shade, 
Our hero felt the call to arms 

And joined the colors unafraid. 


The aviator’s wife is strange 
In one way, beyond doubt; 

Her heart rejoices when she sees, 
Her husband down and out. 


A Mrs. Horn joined the muster roll of 
“The Leatherneck” staff, as of Septem- 
ber 3. Oh, Daddy! Cpl. P. D. Horn, one 
of the more handsome Sergeants of the 
Washington Barracks, has joined the 
ranks of the benedicts. I predict a 
“Blessed Event” there within the next 
ten years (Winchell has nothing on me). 

A chap at our larger Recruit Depot was 
invited to a very nice party the other 
weekend, gets peeved, tries to wreck the 
place and is very gently but firmly es- 


corted to the door And then the mug 
tries to get the Guard to break up the 
party. Why must there be guys like 


him? Helen Rowland, columnist for the 
Hearst newspapers, doesn’t wear pants. 
Read her column in the Washington 
Times of September 12 if you think I’m 
kidding. Was a reporter on a Summary 
Court recently and the accused wanted 
to know if I was getting dope on the 
Court for “The Leatherneck.” Appli- 
cants at the Navy Recruiting Station, 
Haverhill, Mass., a short time ago in- 
cluded two college graduates, a licensed 
commercial pilot, with his plane, a Roman 
Catholic priest, three dozen high school 
graduates, and a former British sailor 
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who had five ships sunk beneath him 
during the war (Note: Didn’t know there 
were that many people in Massachusetts 
with flat feet). 


BORROWED 

The deaf wife whose husband talks in 
his sleep is indeed unlucky. 

A long face shortens your list of 
friends. 

She was a wallflower—when she sat 
down to the piano they laughed; when 
she threw it out the window, they were 
amazed. 

And then there’s the absent-minded 
carpenter who sawed off his wife's 
wooden leg in the middle of the night. 

If a flapper is an angel in disguise, 
the disguise is perfect. 

BRIDGE ETIQUETTE 

1. Pick up your cards as dealt; you 
will be ready to bid ahead of the others. 

2. If your hand is rotten, mention it. 
It will guide your partner in his bid and 
play. 

3. Never Hurry! Try several cards on 
a trick until you are sure which ones 
you prefer. 

4. If your partner bids first, don’t hesi- 
tate to raise; he has to play it. 

5. Occasionally ask what is trump. 
It will show you are interested in the 
game. 

6. Don’t show lack of interest when 

your hand is the dummy. Help your 
partner out with suggestions. 
7. Walk around the table when you are 
the dummy and look at the other hands. 
Tell them what cards are good and how 
many tricks they can take if they play 
right. 

8. Talk about other subjects during the 
game; it makes for good fellowship. 

9. Feel free to criticize your partner. 
He will do much better as a result. 

10. Always trump your partner’s 
tricks. Never take a chance. 

11. Don’t try to remember the rules. 
It is too confusing. 

12. If it is a money game, always stop 
when you are ahead. It will leave a last- 
ing impression and folks will remember 
you. 

13. Always explain your plays, par- 
ticularly when set. It shows your card 
knowledge. 

14. Disagree with rules and conven- 
tions; people will know you are a person 
of independent mind. 

15. If holding poor cards, expose an 
honor and demand a new deal. 

16. Eat chocolate or other adhesive 
candy while playing; it keeps the cards 
from skidding. 


I WOULDN’T KID YOU 


When a camel loses its footing in a 
stream, it turns on its side and makes no 
effort to keep from being drowned. . . 


THE BEE BENDS THE NEE 


The editors most humbly apolo- 
gize for the error in “Tay-Pay’s” 
August column. According to the 
Bee the United Service Club in 
Philadelphia has been closed for 
the summer. According to the 
United Service Club it has never 
been more open than during those 
same months. Tsk, tsk! And bees 
are supposed to be smart! 
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Boatswain’s whistle commemorates the 
defeat of the Scotch pirate, Andrew Bar- 
ton, 1511. His two vessels were taken 
after a determined battle and he was 
killed. Lord Howard secured a whistle 
from Barton’s body and had it adopted 
as boatswain’s whistle when he became 
Lord High Admiral. ... A British Gold 
Sovereign is worth about 30 shillings as 
a medium of exchange. But, melted, the 
gold is worth 35 shillings (However, the 
penalty is two years imprisonment). . . . 
The Washington Navy Yard is not a 
Navy Yard—it is the U. S. Naval Gun 
Factory. ... The region of your elbow 
is the only part of your body where you 
can place one hand and not be able to 
touch that hand with the other... . 
The words, LOOSEN and UNLOOSEN, 
mean the same thing. ... There is no 
TEA in BEEF TEA. “Ach Du 
Lieber Augustine,” played backwards, 
gives us, “Gimme a Little Kiss, Won’t 
you, Hon?” ...If a cork pops too 
easily, it’s poor champagne. .. . In the 
3,421 years of recorded history there 
have been only 268 years of peace against 
3,153 years of war, according to the So- 
ciety of International Law. During those 
3,421 years, eight thousand peace treaties 
have been concluded, lasting on the aver- 
age two years, the society reports. 


* 


PINK LADY 


Wonderful lady, so winsome and sweet, 

With the blush of a beautiful rose, 

Thrilling me through, from my head to 
my feet, 

As you bring me a soothing repose. 


Void was my life ’till the day that we 
met: 

I was only a no-account bum; 

Dreams had been shattered, and I was 
in debt 

For a handsome, magnificent sum. 


Friends had all left me alone to my Fate 

When they knew I was licked in the fight. 

Even my Dream Girl had shown me the 
gate, 

And had married my rival for spite. 


Now that I’ve met you, I look at the 
World 

With that rose-tinted vision of yours; 

Marching to battle with banners unfurled, 

And the courage your potence ensures. 


Riches are mine, and a beautiful yacht, 
And a fleet of Rolls Royces to boot; 
Mansions and castles I buy by the lot; 
Ev'ry minute I buy a new suit. 


Wonderful sweetheart, your kiss on my 
lips 

Has the magic of Midas of old: 

Nothing your powerful charm can eclipse 

For the changing of all things to gold. 


Would I could ever hold on to your 
charms, 

And in blissful contentment live on! 

Soon, all too soon, I will hold out my 
arms, 

And will find that the last drink is 
gone! 


Editor’s Note:—To the uninformed, 
ununiformed few who may chance to 
read this it might be well to explain that 
“Pink Lady” is the popular name given 
to hospital alcohol which has been colored 
with a pink substance in a misguided at- 
tempt to keep people from drinking it. 
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GEN. LEJEUNE SERIOUSLY 
HURT 


Major General John A. Lejeune, for- 
mer Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and now Superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, Va., suf- 
fered a fractured skull and a_ broken 
left arm when he fell in walking down 
an embankment on the campus. 

The General was accompanying Colo- 
nel William Couper, business executive 
of V. M. L., on a trip to the school power 
plant when the accident occurred. He 
lost his balance when descending the em- 
bankment and was forced to jump a 
retaining wall at the bottom of the hill, 
striking his head against a pile of wood. 

Dr. C. C. Coleman, Richmond brain 
specialist, was immediately summoned 
when the extent of his injuries became 
known. After an operation the hospital 
attendants pronounced General Lejeune’s 
condition as “good,” although he had not 
regained consciousness at the time of 
going to press. 


BEST WISHES 
Announcement has been made of the 
marriage on 7 September in Alexandria, 
Va., of Miss Charlotte Bacot and Mr. 
DeWit: Fulk Miss Bacot has been em- 
ployed at Marine Corps Headquarters in 
the Adjutant and Inspecter’s Department 
and at the present time is secretary in 
the office of Major D. L. S. Brewster, 
Officer in Charge of Athletics and Pub- 
licity. Mr. Fulk is in the employ of the 
Western Union Company and is located 
in Washington. Miss Bacot has many 
friends throughout the Marine Corps 

who wish her much happiness. 


ANNAPOLIS BOUND 

Carter Berkeley and Leroy Hunt, the 
sons of Brigadier General Randolph C. 
Berkeley and Major Leroy P. Hunt, have 
returned to the States to attend school 
after a stay in Nicaragua. The boys 
left Managua by plane and flew to 
Puerto Cabezas, where they caught a 
Vaccaro Line steamer to New Orleans, 
and then took a train to their respective 
schools. 

Carter Berkeley is attending Severn, 
just outside of Annapolis, in preparation 
for the Naval Academy, while Leroy 
Hunt is going to Manlius, in New York 
State, for the same purpose. 


BOOSTING THE DELICA- 
TESSEN 


Butler (to new cook)—‘“Mind you, I’m 
not saying anything about your cooking 
—but there’s been a terrible run on 
cheese and biscuits in the dinning-room 
tonight!’—The Humorist (London). 

Army Pilot: “I can’t understand how 
you got so bruised up when you only 
landed in some hay.” 

Parachute Jumper: “But this hay was 
done up in bales.’—Selected. 

Suitor—Jimmy, how would you like to 
earn a quarter? 

Jimmy—Fine! How? 

Suitor—Get me a lock of your sister’s 
hair. 

Jimmy—If you'll give me 50 cents 
get you the whole wig.—Gt. Lakes Bul- 
letin. 


GRANGER IS AMERICA’S 
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“YES, I LIKE 
to smoke Granger. I have 
tried all kinds of tobacco; but, 
frankly, | have never found 
any other that is as good as 


Granger. 


“I think I know something 
about tobacco, and I should 
say that Granger is the one 


tobacco that is 


right for pipes.” 


© 1932, 
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RESERVE NEWS 


(Continued from page 55) 
Colors. 


Police Commissioner of New York, pres- 
ents us with a beautiful silk flag. As 
usual he had a few well chosen words 
for us and reiterated the sensible man’s 
outlook regarding preparedness. ... We 
present our officers with scrolls which 
attempt to express our feelings toward 
them. ... They respond with touching 
words of appreciation. 

The regulars at the Brig like to play 
ball so much that we cannot leave with- 
out playing them. So we get nine men 
together and set out for the battle. ... 
No—it was not even a battle—it looked 
like batting practice for the regulars. 

Lynch does our catching—a good 
ball player in bad company. Gillen trys 
his hand at pitching and mixes ‘em up 
for the regulars—mixes “two-bagger” 
balls with “home run” balls. Karsh takes 
first, but also tries pitching. Hereafter 
we'll keep him on first. . Second is 
held down by “Big Boy” Bergman, and 
on third we have a man truly unique 
Loeber—who believes it good baseball 
to bounce the ball to first. The left and 
center fielders vied with each other in 
fielding the balls that bounced off the 
“Seattle.” ... We shifted positions so 
often some thought we were a football 
team. . . . The analogy was enhanced by 
our ability in kicking the ball around. 

Final score—about 15 to 9. You 
pick the winner. . . . But we had a lot 
of fun. 

The slow realization that our two 
happy weeks are ending. Our last for- 
mation. Colonel Kincaide says some 
nice words. . . . We march behind a 
beautiful silk guidon presented to us by 
our Officers—Lt. B. S. Barron and 2nd 
Lt. M. V. O’Connell. . . . Our final march 
under arms to the Quartermaster’s and 
we turn in our rifles and bayonets. We 
buy souvenirs at the Post Exchange (we 
had just been paid). We hurry back to 
the “Seattle” and eat our last meal. We 
hurriedly pack, jump the Yard bus, a few 
hasty “au revoirs” and so to home, with 
many memories of a swell fortnight, with 
a few stories by the regulars of their 
foreign service, and with a firm resolve 
to be with the gang next year. 


301ST RESERVE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


By John B. Hinckley, Jr. 


Boston is back on the air after a short 
lapse, and this correspondent is sure that 
the following announcement will be 
greeted with much surprise by the many 
friends and acquaintances of our former 
top sergeant. 

On July 8 Ist Sgt. Louis J. Hoeppner 


Friday marks the climax of our 
training when Grover Whalen, former 
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received his commission from the Major 
General Commandant as second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps Reserve, and 
was assigned to duty with the 301st Com- 
pany at Boston. His promotion from the 
ranks came as a well-earned reward for 
the time and effort which he has so un- 
grudgingly given to the outfit. 
Lieutenant Hoeppner is a native of 
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Watkins, N. Y., where he was born 
April 27, 1897. He now resides in Med- 
ford, Mass., with his wife and family, 
and is employed by the Boston Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company. 

Hoeppner first enlisted in the regular 
Marine Corps December 12, 1916, and 
served at Parris Island, St. Julian’s 
Creek, and Quantico before going over- 
seas with the 49th Company of the 5th 
Regiment. He was wounded in action on 
June 2 but returned to the line in time 
for the St. Mihiel offensive. After the 
armistice he served with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany until August, 
1919. After being discharged at the ex- 
piration of his enlistment he reenlisted 
again for four years, completing eight 
years of service on December 12, 1924, 
and being discharged with the rank of 
corporal. 

On March 20, 1925, Corporal Hoepp- 
ner reenlisted in the 301st Reserve Com- 
pany and was promoted to first sergeant 
the following year, which rank he held 
until he was discharged in July to accept 
his commission. This climaxed more 
than fifteen years of competent and 
faithful service, and we all sincerely hope 
that the next fifteen years (oh, he’s just 
a young feller yet!) will be even more 
fruitful. 


PRIMITIVE NICARAGUA 


(Continued from page 721) 


stained pages reveal a copy of a letter 
written by Columbus at Jamaica while 
on his fourth voyage. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the King and Queen of Spain 
and is dated 7 July, 1503. The following 
quotation is taken from the letter as a 
matter of general interest: 


“En todo este tiempo no entré en 
puerto, ni pude, ni me dejé tormenta 
del cielo, agua y trombones y relam- 
pagos de continuo, que parecia el fin 
del mundo. Llegué al cabo de “Gracias 
a Dios,” y de alli me dié nuestro senor 
prospero el viento y corriente. Esto 
fué a 12 de setiembre 4 
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Translation: 

“During all of this time we did not 
enter port, nor could we, nor would the 
torment of the heavens stop, water 
and thunder and lightning continued, 
it seemed the end of the world. We 
arrived at the cape of “Gracias a Dios” 
(meaning Thanks to God) and from 
there on our Father gave us good 
winds and currents. This happened 
the 12th of September .. .” 


Pages of this old book reveal incidents 
of the adventures of the famous and re- 
ligiously inclined “Gil’ Gonzalez, who in 
the year 1522 explored the lands of Ni- 
coyan Indians accompanied by his small 
group of fellow adventurers. Gonzalez 
was warned by these Indians against a 
powerful chief whose lands were situ- 
ated some fifty leagues from Nicoya. 
Gonzalez had heard of this great chief 
Nicarahua (or Nicara6é) before and, dis- 
regarding the warnings of the Nicoyan 
Indians, set out at once for his lands, 
sending ahead a runner with a message 
to him that he was coming and that his 
mission was friendly. Nicarahua _ re- 
ceived the Spaniards and presented them 
with large quantities of gold and colored 
feathers, for which in return, Gonzalez 
gave Nicarahua a cloth shirt, a piece of 
silk and a red cap. Gonzalez preached 
Christianity to Nicarahua and his In- 
dians. He attempted to convert them to 
Christianity and urged them to discon- 
tinue their practice of eating human 
flesh and offering human bodies for sacri- 
fice to their gods. The Spaniards were 
surprised at the intelligence shown by 
this Indian Cacique (chief) Nicarahua. 
He, believing the Spaniards had come 
from the heavens, asked them about the 
distance from the earth to the sun, the 
distance to the stars, why his god (the 
sun), would not give them continual light 
and warmth, why there was light and 
darkness, what caused heat and cold, why 
they had beards and why they wanted so 
much gold. After much discussion, Ni- 
carahua decided that his people would 
worship this new God, do away with 
their idols, and accept the: cross. Gon- 
zalez and his men stayed with Nicarahua 
for some eight days, during which time 
he and his men baptized some nine thou- 
sand Indians. From the capitol of Ni- 
carahua, “Gil” Gonzalez observed a large 
island in the center of a nearby lake, 
called by the Indians “Ometeptl” (ome 
meaning dos, teptl meaning cerros, ie 
“two hills’) now called Omotepe. Gon- 
zalez named this great lake “Mar Dulce” 
(Sweet Sea), now called Lake Nicaragua. 

The small band of explorers left the 
lands of Nicarahua (now Rivas), for the 
north to visit the Cacique Diriagén, chief 
of the Indians who occupied the terri- 
tory now called Diriamba. Gonzalez 
made friends with Diriagén but later was 
attacked by some 4,000 of his tribe. Seven 
of Gonzalez men were killed by these In- 
dians whose weapons consisted of bows 
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and arrows, stone tomahawks and wooden 
clubs. One of the Spaniards was carried 
off alive. 

During the fight the Indians came in 
contact with the queer animals (horses) 
of the Spaniards. Never having seen 
them before they became frightened and 
fled. They did not return. This incident 
took place on Saturday, 17th of April, 
1522. Gonzalez later left Nicaragua for 
Panama and arrived there on the 25th of 
June, 1523. 

The origin of the tribes of Nicarahua, 
Diriagén, Caribes, Nagrandano, Chorote- 
ganos and Chontalli will probably never 
be known. The written history of Nica- 
ragua carries us back as far as the exist- 
ing Indian tribes and their habitations 
found by the Spaniards: Christopher Co- 
lumbus, 1502, “Gil” Gonzales, 1522, 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba, 1525, 
and others. From the sixteenth century 
back we have nothing. These Indian 
tribes left behind odd looking idols or 
gods, shaped from gold, stone and clay, 
skillfully painted clay pottery, chisels 
and knives of stone, arrowheads of ob- 
sidian, jade, carefully shaped burial-pots, 
life-sized images, and designs of animals, 
flowers and faces on the walls and ceil- 
ings of caves. However, no alphabet or 
method of communication by writing has 
been discovered. The rest must be left 
to theory or possible future discovery. 


MARINE CORPS IN 
NICARAGUA 


(Continued from page 7) 


and Nicaragua, and having seen that the 
Liberal army from the Atlantic Coast 
would probably become victorious in its 
struggle, he gathered together a motley 
throng of laborers from the mine area 
in northern Nicaragua where he was 
then working and with this array of 
motley soldiery to whom he promised 
spoils of wine, women, and song in un- 
ending amounts if they would join him, 
he met the Liberal army after it had 
covered the swampy stretches of the At- 
lantic littoral. He had previously tried 
to convince General Moncada to take him 
and his throng as part of his army, and 
had gone to Puerto Cabezas for that pur- 
pose. But Moncada would have none 
of him at that time. But after the de- 
vastating hike through the marshes and 
after seeing his army reduced consider- 
ably, Moncada accepted him. After con- 
ference with the other Liberal generals 
relative to turning in of arms, only San- 
dino held out against the proposition, 
mainly because his army to which he had 
made such grandiose promises had not 
had any chance to meet the wine, women, 
and song, he had told them about in order 
to get them to join him, and so, as the 
only dissident Liberal leader, he left the 
vicinity of central Nicaragua, where he 
then was, and started north. 

The first city of any importance they 
encountered was sacked and robbed, and 
the experience was so exhiliarating that 
his mob continued to rob and kill, gain- 
ing in numbers until it reached several 
hundreds. 

As the United States had promised 
through Mr. Stimson to see that the elec- 
tions of November, 1928, were free and 
fair, it was obvious that banditry must 
be curtailed, if not entirely wiped out, 
so that law-abiding citizens might cast 
their votes, and it was with this thought 
in view that the forces of Marines were 
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TALE tobacco inflicting heavy losses. 

Marine pipe smokers overwhelmed. 
Fresh tobacco reinforcements badly 
needed ! 

And along comes Brown & Williamson 
with relief. Sir Walter Raleigh is now 
packed in an 8-ounce vacuum tin. ‘The 
tobacco cannot grow stale before it ts 
smoked. ‘The vacuum keeps it 
fresh. 


sealed 


Here’s your chance, pipe smokers. Try 
fresh Sir Walter Raleigh and you'll stick 
to it forever! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


by 


Why Take a Chance? 
Pasteurized Milk Is Safe Milk! 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 


Farmers Creamery Co., Inc. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


increased, first in 1927, and later in the 
Spring of 1928. In spite of all that has 
been stated to the contrary, the Ma- 
rines’ job was holding free elections, and 
the prosecution of banditry was only a 
means to that end. 

Marines were stationed in every city, 
town, and hamlet in the country, and con- 
stant patrolling was carried out, in ad- 
dition. In this way, the towns and their 
spoils were denied the bandits and the 
elections were held without any unto- 
ward incidents. The Liberals won, Jose 
Maria Moncada being elected President 
and Enoc Aguado being elected Vice- 
President. Just prior to the elections 
and shortly after they were nominated, 
both the Liberal and Conservative candi- 
dates, Moncada and Benard, asked the 
United States to supervise the elections 
of 1932, and it is because of that re- 
quest that the Marines are still here. As 
soon as the elections are over in Novem- 
ber, the Marines will begin packing up 
to return to the United States, their duty 
completed. The new President is inaugu- 
rated on January first, and only a few 
days after that date every Marine will 
be on his way home. 

It is not amiss to mention the Guardia 
Nacional and its duties. This body was 
created by Presidential decree in 1927, 
its officers to be officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Marine Corps until 
such time as Nicaraguan officers might 
be trained sufficiently to take over their 
duties. This guard is charged at the 
present time with the peace and security 
of the entire country, the last Marines 
having been withdrawn to Managua last 
year. There are about two thousand and 
two hundred enlisted men and about two 
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THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 
74 Wall St., New York 


Chartered 1829 - - - - Resources Over $135,000,000.00 


GET INTO “CIVIES” ON OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


MEN’S TWO-PANTS SUITS $1 9-50 COMPLETE LINE OF 


MEN’S HATS, SHOES 
In the Latest Styles and Shades AND FURNISHINGS 


MARINES PENTER CO., INC. 724 


see ed SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Broadway 


GORDON’S CAFETERIA 
1411 G STREET N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
EXCELLENT FOOD LOWEST PRICES GOOD SERVICE 
Owned and Operated by a Former Marine 
MAX “COCKY” GORDON 


hundred officers. A military academy 


SUTHERLAND has been established and native officers 
commissioned. 


have been schooled and 


MOTOR Co. Although there are still many Marine of- 


mye ficers and non-commissioned officers at- 
TRIANGLE oe VIRGINIA tached to the Guardia Nacional, the 
(Your Authorized guard will be turned over entirely to 
Chevrolet Dealer) Nicaraguan officers in January, 1933, and 
Catering Strictly to Officers and all the Marine personnel attached will 
Men of the Service evacuate the country at the same time as 

When transferred to or near the troops of the Second Brigade. 
Quantico, you will want a car, or "he 
tervice Give us atrial. |The J of any army of occupation i 
EDDIE SUTHERLAND adverse criticism both in the United 
Manager States as well as in the other countries 


of the Americas, the Marines have car- 


ried on, and have done their work well. 


The sentiment of all the law-abiding 
SUNSHINE LAUNDRY citizens of the republic is favorable to 


“Launderers and Dry Cleaners” the Marines, and they all agree that 
Fredericksburg, Virginia without the help of the Marines through- 
BRANCH OFFICE out the past several years their country 

339 Potomac Ave., Quantico, Fa. would now be nothing but a shambles, a 
Telephone 304 monument to revolution and its at- 


tendant evils. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
OF NICARAGUA 


(Continued from page 17) 


In addition, certain Academic Subjects 
are included in the curriculum, such as: 
Elements of Mathematics, Geography of 
Nicaragua, History of Nicaragua, Com- 
position, Customs and Traditions, Rela- 
tions with Civilians, Diplomatic Cere- 
monies and History of Past Leaders and 
Battles. 

The curriculum is designed to cover 
nine months: eight months of studies 
and one month of practical experience 
in the mountains on combat missions 
during emergencies. The academic year 
is divided into four periods of two months 
each. At the end of each academic 
period there is a meeting of the Aca- 
demic Board, and the cases of all cadets 
who may be delinquent in their studies, 
conduct or aptitude are placed before 
this board. The Director of the National 
Military Academy is the President of 
the Board, and the remaining nine officers 
of the staff are members. The board 
makes recommendations to the Jefe Di- 
rector of the Guardia Nacional for final 
action. Academic and General Averages 
and standings are computed as follows: 
For Academic Average, examinations 
have a weight of two and recitations a 
weight of one. For general Averages, 
examinations have a weight of 5.0, reci- 
tations a weight of 2.5, aptitude a weight 
of 1.5, and conduct a weight of 1.0. In 
addition to serving a punishment period 
of one hour for each four demerits re- 
ceived, a cadet loses one per cent for 
each two received (in conduct). Period- 
ical reports are sent to the next of kin 
of each cadet. 

At the present time the staff of the 
National Military Academy consists of 
ten officers: five American and five Nica- 
raguan. The student body has seventy- 
four members, from an original eighty 
on April 27, 1932. The regulations gov- 
erning the Military Academy are the 
same as those which govern the U. S. 
Naval Academy. There is a system of 
demerits for Class “A” and Class “B” 
offenses, and the corresponding punish- 
ment periods. For each four demerits 
received a cadet must march with rifle 
and equipment for one hour in the after- 
noon sun in the Academy Quadrangle. 
The only days on which punishment pe- 
riods may be served are on Wednesday 
from 4:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m., and on 
Saturdays from 1:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. 
(regular liberty hours). When a cadet 
serves punishment on a given day, he 
has no liberty on that date. 

In addition to the training of the 
cadets at the military Academy, the staff 
is busily engaged in the work of a corre- 
spondence course in military subjects in 
which all Nicaraguan officers are en- 
rolled and taking an active part. At 
present there are ninety-nine Nica- 
raguan Line officers, ninety-eight of 
whom are graduates of the National 
Military Academy. The Military Acad- 
emy is the center of dissemination of all 
Changes in orders and orders in Spanish. 
In addition, all Nicaraguan Officers are 
free to write and ask for the correct 
interpretations of all Manuals and In- 
structions. 

The cadets take an active part in ath- 
letics; baseball, basketball, soccer, box- 
ing and track events occupying their time 
after recall from studies. 
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U.S. NAVY MODEL 28 A. C. 
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“AS DEPENDABLE AS THE MARINES’ 


AUTO-ORDNANCE CORP. 
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New York, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS 


(Continued from page Iti) 
on enemy-held towns in Belgium. He has 
attended the Air Corps Tactical School 
at Langley Field, Va. 

He has been acting as executive officer 
for more than a year and in this ca- 
pacity has initiated considerable athletic 
activities for the men and by his good 
exercise of judgment in the routine mat- 
ters of the Squadron, discipline, and op- 
erations maintained a high morale among 
officers and men. 


THE GUARDIA AS A 
POLICE FORCE 
(Continued from page ‘1) 

tivity for criminals. The police force of 
the city consists of six officers and 90 
enlisted. The force is modeled as nearly 
as practicable on the organization em- 
ployed by the municipal police of cities 
of the United States. 

The Nicaraguans, as do all Latin- 
Americans, take all their troubles to the 
police. The Chief of Police is regarded 
as the arbiter in all controversies, as 
well as a father-confessor. It is not un- 
usual, for example, for a wife whose 
husband forgets his marriage vows and 
compromises himself with other women, 
to request the Chief of Police to call the 
husband before him and to point out the 
error of his ways. And, curiously 
enough, the husband usually admits his 
fault and departs promising to mend his 
ways, and thanking the Chief of Police 
for his “mucho consideracion.” Patience, 
a knowledge of psychology and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Spanish 
language are indispensable attributes of 


a successful police officer in Nicaragua. 
In probably fifty percent of the com- 
plaints which come before police officials 
it is only necessary to have the patience 
to hear the case out and to give a word 
of sympathy in order that the person 
may depart feeling that the police have 
rendered him an invaluable service. In 
common with the rest of humanity the 
Nicaraguans are human. When they 
have troubles they yearn for a willing 
ear in which to pour them—and they 
find the Police. A measure of confidence 
has been established, and little by little 
the regard for justice and the authority 
of the police is strengthened. 


NEWS FROM NICARAGUA 


(Continued from page 25) 


the Post Exchange profits or the Welfare 
Fund. 

At this station the Post Council of 
Administration has been quick to realize 
the special need for good reading ma- 
terial in a post where Marines have to 
stand by for emergencies and in a coun- 
try like Nicaragua where diversions of 
the right type are not to be had outside 
the camp, and where there are many 
outlying lonely posts never stirred by the 
breath of civilization. 

Still another method of obtaining books 
in building up the Campo library, one 
which is cheap but not so reliable, has 
been to purchase reprints, western and 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


detective stories from such companies as 
the American News and its subsidiaries. 
These books can be purchased now for 
51 cents each, bought in lots of one 
hundred. These books furnish plenty of 
western and detective influence for the 
library and are much sought after by 
those who read this type. 

So interested have the Marines be- 
come in their library that each new con- 
signment of books is awaited with keen 
anticipation; and no sooner does the 
librarian announce that the books are on 
the shelves than there is a rush of khaki, 
and every new book is taken out within 
the afternoon. The latest books are kept 
on a special shelf until a new box ar- 
rives, when they are placed on their 
proper shelves. 


To give some idea of what can be done 
by the proper building up of a library 
and the proper display and advertising 
of it is well illustrated in the circulation 
of the Campo de Marte Library during 
the past year. In May, 1931, six new 
books were added and the circulation for 
the month was 1,500. In May, 1932, 62 
new books were added and the circulation 
was 2,416. In June, 1931, 1,350 books 
were issued and 68 new ones received; in 
June, 1932, 603 new books were added 
and the circulation jumped to 4,176. Ap- 
proximately this same ratio obtained 
throughout the year. It can plainly be 
seen from the past two years statistics 
that new books are the life of the read- 
ing public in the service. 

Too much value cannot be attached to 
the fact that the Marines in Nicaragua 
have formed the reading habit, and have 
developed a taste for the best that is 
being written today. 
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JUNGLE DRAMA 


It was just a routine air patrol which 
started out from Managua on August 
21st to fly to Bluefields, but routine mat- 
ters have a habit of turning into drama 
in the bandit-infested jungles of Nica- 
ragua. 

The air patrol consisted of two Loen- 
ing amphibians piloted by Lieutenants 
Arthur F. Binney and Clovis C. Coffman. 
Coffman was accompanied by Gy.-Sgt. 
Walter E. Scofield and Cpl. Raymond R. 
Townsend. 

But as the patrol crossed the mountain 
range .t ran into one of those sudden 
tropical storms. As the weather thick- 
ened the planes became separated. Sud- 
denly visibility vanished entirely and 
Coffman was forced to fly blind. The 
winds of a storm forced him into a spin; 
he overpulled trying to come out and 
went into another. 

“I figured the soup was too thick to 
pull out again before a crash,” Coffman 
said, “so I signalled to Scofield and 
Townsend to bail out. I followed and 
Scofield came down near me. My chute 
caught on a limb and I hung about thirty 
feet above the ground. Before Scofield 
could get to me the limb broke and I 
was temporarily knocked out. 

“When I revived we covered about 
five miles through the jungle hunting 
Townsend, but darkness _ interrupted. 
Scofield piled up leaves over the two of 
us to keep out the rain and we slept 
through that horrible night as best we 
could, only to find Townsend sleeping 
within a hundred yards of us at day- 
light.” 

Lieutenant Binney had arrived safely 
at Bluefields and had reported the plight 
of the other plane. Early the next 
morning an air patrol led by Captain 
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Francis P. Mulcany flew out to search 
for the marooned fliers and located 
them from parachutes which still covered 
the tops of the trees. 

“We started to make a raft to float 
down the nearest river,” explained Coff- 
man, “but soon we heard the roar of a 
motor. The plane we soon saw was fly- 
ing around the spot where we left our 
chutes, so we made signal flags of our 
underwear and attracted its attention.” 

Food and messages were dropped by 
plane and the men were instructed to 
await the coming of a ground patrol 
from Bluefields, sixty miles away. 

On the 24th of August, while trying 
to drop a message to the ground patrol 
which was cutting its way through the 
jungle toward the lost fliers, another 
plane piloted by Lieutenant Raymond 

Rutledge, and carrying Sergeant Or- 
ville B. Simmons, struck a tree on the 
high bank along the Rama River and 
crashed. Simmons was killed instantly, 
while Rutledge lived for an hour without 
regaining consciousness. The patrol re- 
covered the bodies of the fliers and 
brought them to Rama, where they were 
taken by amphibian to Managua. 

On the 28th of August Lieutenant 
P. A. Putnam made contact with the 
three lost fliers, dropping provisions, 
medicines, and rubber boats, with in- 
structions that if the relief parties 
should not reach them by the following 
Tuesday they should proceed to Rama 
by river in the boats. The stranded air- 
men signaled to Putnam that Coffman 
and Scofield had been ill but were bet- 
ter that afternoon. 

It was not necessary, however, to make 
use of the fragile boats. After nine days 
of struggling through the jungle the 
patrol finally reached the marooned men 
and brought them back to safety. 
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My Dear Sir 

With pleasure received two medals forwarded 
by you on my request—for which I thank you 
ever so much 

I am very proud of them—remembrance of by- 
gone days in the juneles 

May I thank you for your kindness and quick 
service? 

Truly yours. 
‘siened) C. S. CHAMBERS 


Marine Barracks 
Rifle Range Det 
Parris Island. S. C 


Quantico’s Oldest Dealer 
and Insurance Agent 
PONTIAC—STUDEBAKER—ROCKNE 


GUARANTEED USED CARS 
and 


Cc. G. PARIS ral Insurance 
IN OUR NEW BUILDING 
Corner Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
Phone 307 Quantico, Va. 


PARIS AUTO SERVICE, INC. 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 


LEATHERNECK 


and get all the News of 
Marine Activities 


$2.50 PER YEAR 


Enclosed find $2.50. Send me 
The Leatherneck for 12 months. 


General Information 


RETIREMENTS 


The following-named men were placed on the 
retired list of enlisted men of the U. S. Marine 
Corps on the dates set opposite their names: 


Quartermaster Sergeant Michael O'Leary, 
FMCR, September 1, 1932. 

Quartermaster Sergeant ‘Fred E. Walker. 
FMCR, September 1, 1932. 

First Sergeant John Nelson, USMC, Sep- 
tember 1, 1932 

Gunnery Sergeant Turner L. Meek, FMCR, 
November 1, 193 

Gunnery Sergeant John L. Prates. FMCR. 
September 1, 1932 

Sergeant Michael Clancy, PMCR,. September 
1, 1932. 

Sergeant Gustav Cline, FMCR, September 1, 
1932. 

Corporal Hiawatha W. Tinsman, FMCR., 
September 1, 193°. 


TRANSFERS TO THE a MARINE 
CORPS RESERV 


The following-named men, pursuant to their 
voluntary applications. were transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the dates set 
opposite their names 

Sergeant Robert J. Caldwell, USMC. August 
31. 1932. Future address: 142 Marston 
Street. Lawrence, Mass. 

Sergeant Edward G. Davison. USMC. Sep- 
tember 13. 1932 Future address: 563 Calle 
Delivar, Managua, Nicaragua. 

Sergeant Harry Rosenberg. USMC. August 
19, 1932 Future address: 43 Seigel Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMMENDATION 


The Secretary of the Navy has addressed a 
letter of commendation to Second Licutenant 
Peter P. Schrider., for distinguished service in 
line of his profession as aviator while attached 
to the Second Marine Brigade operating in the 
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Republic of Nicaragua. On April 15, 1931, Lieu- 
tenant Schrider at low altitude at great personal 
risk and in the face of heavy enemy fire attacked 
a group of bandits who had seized the town of 
Cabo Gracias a Dios. Though his plane was 
pierced by four bullets he nevertheles, with great 
courage and skill continued the attack with the 
result that bandit operations ceased and th® town 
was evacuated by the enemy 


QUARTERMASTER'’S DEPARTMENT SCHOOL 


Beginning with the March 1933 class of the 
School in Quartermaster’s Department Administra- 
tion, enlisted men assigned to that class and to 
subsequent classes of the School shall be required 
to have at least two and one-half years to serve 
in the Marine Corps upon completion of the 
course. 


ROSTER FOR PROMOTION 


The following rosters have been prepared by the 
Non-Commissioned Officers Promotion Board. and 
approved by the Major General Command, and 
will be used as far as practicable in filling 
vacancies in these grades 


SERGEANT MAJOR 


First Sergeant Hall V. Cartmell 
Gunnery Sergeant Morris Fisher 
First Sergeant Daniel W. Brosman 
First Sergeant Raymond Clayton 
First Sergeant James Carbary. 


FIRST SERGEANT 


Gunnery Sergeant Robert C. Wood 

Gunnery Sergeant Max M. Goldbere 

Sergeant Malcolm C. Black. 

Gunnery Sergeant (Const. Det.) Whipple D 
Thomas. 

Sergeant William White. 

Gunnery Sergeant (NNGD) Nicholas M. Grieco 

Sergeant James W. Huey 

Sergeant Lester D. Cox. 

Sergeant Mathew E. Schubert. 

Sergeant Leonard K. Atkins. 

Sergeant George S. Talley 

Sergeant Lloyd Marshall 

First Sergeant ‘NNGD) Paul Kerns 

Sergeant Russell Schoneberger 

Pvt. Levis E. Giffen. 


GUNNERY SERGEANT 


Sergeant Thomas J. Maguire. 

Sergeant Clive Oates 

Sergeant Charles R. Totten : 
Gunnery Sergeant (NNGD) William F. Pulver 
Sergeant Leland Diamond 

Sergeant Henry E. Klappholz 

Sergeant John E. Ward 

Sergeant John W. Russell. 

Sergeant Angel J. LoGiudice 

Sergeant Carl F. Cain 

Sergeant Hannon W. Stagg. 

Sergeant John G. Johnson 


POST EXCHANGES 


There is on hand at the Marine Barracks. New 
Orleans. La.. a Victor Orthophonic Victrola valued 
at $119.57 which is not used or needed There 
is no market for it in New Orleans, except as a 
“turn in” on some other article of same nature. 
and even then the “turn in’’ would be far below 
its actual value 

It is thought that this machine might be ac- 
ceptable to some post outside of the United States 
where radio broadcasts cannot be received Any 
commanding officer desiring this machine should 
communicate with commanding officer at the Ma- 
rine Barracks. Naval Operatine Base, New Orleans, 
La. 


DEATHS 

Officers 
CROSSON. William J.. Captain (‘AQM). died 
August 10, 1932, of intestinal obstruction, at 


Philadelphia, Penna Next of kin: Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Crosson, wife. 509 Haverford Road. 
Narberth, Penna 

RUTLEDGE. Raymond P., “nd Lieut.. was killed 
in a plane crash August 24, 1932, near Rama, 
Nicaragua Next of kin: Dr. J. E. Rutledge, 
father. 600 West Main Street, Festus. Mo 

REDLES. William L.. Lieut. Col.. retired. died 
August 79, 1932, of myocarditis. at the U. 8 
Naval Hospital. Washington. D. C Next of 
kin Mrs. Leona Redles. wife. Hotel Roosevelt. 
Washington. D 


Enlisted Men 


DYE, Donald A., Private. died August 8, 1932. of 
injuries received in an automobile accident, at 
the U. S. Naval Hospital. Washington. D. C 
Next of kin: Mr. Elmer F. Dye. brother, 1845 
Clinton Street. Buffalo. N. Y 

DURST. Kenneth. M.. Private. died Aucust 10. 
1932, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. Brooklyn, 
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N. Y., of bronchopneumonia. Next of kin: Mr. 
Stephen O. Durst, father, Bittinger, Maryland. 

GLASER, Elmer G., First Sergeant, died August 
13, 1932, of tuberculosis, at Fitzsimmons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver. Colorado Next of kin: 
Mr. Otto H. Glaser, father, 2004 North 27th 
St.. Milwaukee. Wisc 

GUTHRIE, Robert M., Private. died August 28, 
1932, of sarcoma, at Peiping, China. Next of 
kin: Mrs. Alma Kennedy, mother, Box No. 123, 
Morristown, Indiana. 

KASS, Frank J., Private, died August 14. 1932. 
of tuberculosis, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 
League Island, Penna. Next of kin: Mr. 
Stephen Kass, father, 116 Lehman Street, 
Lebanon, Penna 

LOCKWOOD, Charles A., Set. Maj., died August 
7. 1932, of myocarditis, at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Harriette I. Lockwood, wife, 102 Sunny- 
side Rd., Sligo Park Hills, Md. 

SHIPLEY. Frank H., Sergeant. died August 4, 
1932, of poisoning, alcohol, at Hingham, Mass. 
Next of kin Mrs. Lue Bennett, sister, 2505 
Fenton Road, Flint. Michigan. 


SIMMONS, Orville B., Sergeant, was killed in a 
plane crash, August 24, 7932. near Rama. 
Nicaragua. Next of kin: Mr. Roy Simmons. 
father, 1209 Vine Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Enlisted Men (Inactive) 


BLADE, Emil J.. Gunnery Sergeant, Class 2-b, 
F. M. C. R., died August 15, 1932. of septi- 
cemia at the U. S. Naval Hospital, League 
Island, Penna. Next of kin: Mrs. Lillian Blade, 
wife, 2518 South Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

KENNEDY, Milo J.. Sergeant. Class 4, F. M. C. R., 
died August 7. 1932, at Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Edna Kennedy, 
wife, 1361 Euclid Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—Is there a West Indies Clasp for the Vic- 
tory Medal? If so do I rate one?—LEE ROBIN- 
SON. 

Answer: Yes, there is a West Indies Clasp. 
The records at Headquarters show that you were 
awarded a Victory Medal with a France Clasp. 
and the regulations prohibit the issuance of 
more than one service clasp to an individual. 
therefore, you are not entitled to a West Indies 
Clasp. 


Q.—I served in Nicaragua from August 10, 1930, 
to May 10, 1932, am I entitled to the Second 
Nicaraguan Campaign Medal?--EDWIN W. TRAU- 
GOTT. 

Answer: No, you are not entitled to the 
Second Nicaraguan Campaign Medal. in view of 
the fact that the terminating date of this medal 
is March 31, 1930. 


Q.—Please answer the following questions in the 
Question and Answer Column: 

1. Can an enlisted man transfer into the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve in the middle of his en- 
listment if the completion of twenty years occurs 
at this stage of his service? 

2. Can a ribbon indicative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Medal be worn by a Marine on 
active duty? 

3. Have I a right to request a reappointment to 
the rank from which I requested a voluntary re- 
duction in 1924?9—F. L. P. 

Answer 1. When a man reenlists with more 
than sixteen years of Naval service he is required 
to execute a waiver of right to apply for trans- 
fer to F. M. C. R. until such time as he has 
completed two years of enlistment. Provided you 
have completed the required two years. you would 
be eligible to apply for transfer to the F. M. C. R 

2. No, a ribbon indicative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Medal cannot be worn by a Ma- 
rine on active duty. 

3. You cannot request reappointment to a 
higher rank. 


Q.—What is the present address of Pvt. Clar- 
ence H. Mansfield?—-HERBERT L. GAULT. 

Answer: The present address of Mr. Clarence 
H. Mansfield is 5220 West Ferdinand Street. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—I served in the Dominican Republic be- 
tween December 1919 to March 1921. Am I 
entitled to an Expeditionary Medal for that serv- 
ice?——JETTER A. DUNAGAN. 

Answer: Expeditionary Medal number 3396 has 
been awarded you for service in Domincian Re- 
public 1919-21 This medal has been forwarded 
to your commanding officer on September 7, 193°. 
for delivery to you. 


Q.—What is the present address of First 
Joseph A Bernica?—-WILLIAM A. 
PRINCE. 

Answer: The present address of First Sergeant 
Joseph A. Bernica is Nicaraguan Electoral De- 
tachment. Managua, Nicaragua. 


Sixty-three 
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AN ALLOTMENT 
TO YOUR CREDIT 


The first of every month 
brings to us an enormous 
Sheaf of allotments for 
Army and Navy men, lo- 
cated in all parts of the 
world, which we credit to 
their accounts and then 
send to them a notice of 
the amount received 


Is your name among them? 
If not, write for booklet, 
“Banking-by- Mail.” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Resources $20,000,000.00 


ELECTRICAL - RADIO 
AUTOMOBILE ano MACHINERY 
SUPPLIES 


MONOGRAM 


MOTOR LUBRICANTS 


Ideal for Furniture, Howse- 
hold and Industrial Uses 


RUBBER AUTO ENAMEL 


National Electrical 
Supply Company 


1326-1330 NEW YORK AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DREYER 


TRADING CORPORATION 


24 Stone Street 
New York. N.Y. 


Write fer catalecue 


Distributors to the Post Exchanges 
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WHILE ATTENDING A BULL FIGHT AT COMAYGUELA, HONDURAS, 
Major Peter C.GevYER JR, SAVED THR LIFE OF MATADOR 
Ramino DOMINGUEZ BY DROPPING THE BULL 
WITH A SINGLE SHOT FROM Hts SERVICE PISTOL, 
THE MATADOR HAD TRIPPED AND FALLEN AS 
THE BULL CHARGED. Mayor GEYER WAS THE 
HERO OF THE FAIR 


JOHNNY POE , THE PRINCETON 
FOOTBALL HERO WHO WAS KILLED 
WITH THE "BLACK WATCH’ WAS 
ENLISTED AS A PRIVATE 'N THE 
US.Marines IN 1903 


Haywarp THOMPSON oF Los 
NGELES, 15 KNOWN AS THE 
WizARp oF PanOpric PeRcePrion 
(EYELESs sieht) HE WAS BLINDED 
BY A HEAD INJURY WHILE SERVING 
wrt THE US.Marines in 1918 
BUT CAN SEE ®Y MEANS oF THE 
SENSITIVE NERVE ENDS UNDER 
THE SECOND LAYER OF SKIN. 


Jo PREVENT "REPEATERS" 


AT THE POLLS IN NICARAGUA, 

MARINES SUPERVISING THE 

VOTING DIPPED EACH 

VOTERS FINGERS IN 

MERCUROCHROME. 
WITH NORMAL VISION OBSCURED BY Al! SCIENTIFIC , LICHT- 
IMPERVIOUS BLINDFOLD, THOMPSON CAN PLAY BILLIARDS, 


SHOOT A RIFLE, PRIVE A CAR OR JUDGE A BEAUTY CONTEST / 


Round One Round Two 


Mavor Harvey L.Miccer .USMCR. wane SERVING AS A BLURVACKET, FOUCHT Jimmie DwveR FOR 
THe Au. SERVICE CHAMPIONSHIP , Noy. 17,1908. MitteR WAS KNOCKED DOWN THIRTEEN TIMES IN 
FOUR ROUNDS AND THEN KNOCKED Out DWYER IN THE FOURTH / Wicksa 
1 


} 
Th. oo as 
\ ‘ US J \ 
| | Round Three Round Four 
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The, Best Educated 
Millia 


Hey! You’re Missing 
Something 


IF YOU ARE NOT AT PRESENT ENROLLED IN A COURSE 
WITH THE MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE! 

The wide variety of courses offered by the Institute will enable 

you to improve your knowledge and earning capacity in almost - 

any vocation you desire to take up in the future. 


As for example, suppose you were interested in Telephony or 

Telegraphy; any one of the following courses would be of infinite 
value to you when an opportunity presented itself for you to make one of these vocations your 
life’s work: PRACTICAL TELEPHONY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING, COMMERCIAL TELE- 
GRAPH OPERATORS’, RAILWAY TELEGRAPH OPERATORS’, TELEGRAPH LINEMEN’S, 
TELEGRAPH WIRE CHIEFS’, COMPLETE RADIO, RADIO SERVICING, RADIO OPERATING. 
And these courses, as well as those listed below, may be obtained by you WITHOUT COST. All 
you have to do to secure enrollment or further information is to fill out the coupon below and 


drop it in the mail. 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me INFORMATION regarding the course before which I have marked an X: 
Please enroll me in the course before which I have marked an X: 
Academic and Business Training Courses Technical and Industrial Courses 
OBusiness Management Ceecene Lieut. Prep. ONaval Academy Prep. OCivil Engineer OConcrete Builder 
OIndustrial Management OFPrench OHigh School Subjects OSurveying & Mapping OStructural Engineer 
OPersonnel Organization OSalesmanship OElectrical Engineering OPlumbing & Heating OChemistry 
O Traffic Management OBusiness Correspondence OElectric Lighting ORadio OPharmacy 
0 Accountancy OGood English O Mechanical Engineer OSteam Engineering OC Automobile Work 
(including C.P.A.) Omenegrenny & Typing O Mechanical Draftsman OArchitect OAviation Engines 
| OCost Accounting OCivil Servic O Machine Shop Practice Oarehitect’ s Blue Prints ONavigation 
OBookkeeping ORailway Mail Clerk OStandard High School OContractor & Builder O Agriculture 
OPrivate Secretary OCommon School Subjects OGas Engine Operating OArchitectural Draftsman O Mathematics 
OSpanish OMotorbus Transportation OCAviation Mechanics OAirplane Maintenance OPoultry 
Organization 
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NEVER PARCHED—NEVER TOASTED 


qian ELS are always FRESH! 


Switch to Camels and learn the mildness of a fresh, cool- 
burning cigarette. A blend of choice Turkish and 
mellow, sun-ripened Domestic tobaccos, Camels are 
never parched or toasted. That’s why we say smoke them 
for one day, then leave them — if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


remove the Camel Humidor Pack — it is pro 
ection against sweat, dust and germs. Buy Camels te 
the carton. The Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 


Made FRESH = 
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